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HE spacious hospital ward looked 
bright, fresh, and cheerful on that 
sunny June morning, and Sister Louise, 
tripping briskly down it, with smiles to 
right and left at the occupants of the iron 
bedsteads, many of whom raised their 
weary heads to smile back upon her, 
looked bright, fresh, and cheerful too. 
She had every reason to look cheerful, 
seeing that a date for which she had 
eagerly longed faced her in large black 
figures upon the white wall, and that the 
turn of hospital duty which the regulations 
of her society rendered obligatory upon 
her was upon the point of expiring. 
Nevertheless, she had her regrets. 

‘It is extraordinary!” she was saying 
to herself. ‘I knew I should hate it, and 
in some ways I have d it; yet—I am 
almost sorry to go. I suppose one ends 
by becoming accustomed to anything and 
everything. ” 

Be yond a doubt one does, and there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in such experi- 
ences ; but poor Sister Louise, who was a 
very commonplace little person, must be 
pardoned for making commonplace reflec- 
tions and regarding them in the light of 
discoveries. The only child of a widowed 
country parson, who had died, leaving her 
without adequate means of subsistence, 
she had joined a nursing sisterhood, not 
because she was conscious of any vocation in 
that way, but because body and soul cannot 
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be kept together upon a total income 
of fifty pounds, and because Heaven had 
denied her a face equivalent to a fortune. 
Consequently that plain but kindly little 
face had been disfigured by many tears, 
while the nervous, sensitive temperament 
of its owner had more than once been 
brought to the verge of a breakdown; for, 
indeed, the care of the sick and wounded 
is not so pretty a business as it is apt to 
appear to outsiders, and those who under- 
take it must generally pass through a 
somewhat stern and harsh novitiate. But 
Sister Louise was by this time better 
pleased with herself and her profession 
than she had expected to be. She had 
learned to dress wounds with a gentleness 
and dexterity which had brought her a 
few words of guarded commendation ; she 
had learned to love her patients; above 
all, she had learned how to win their love 
in return. 

So she would have liked to wish them 
all good-bye and a speedy recovery if 
there had been time; but there was not 
time, for Sir William Savill might make 
his appearance from one moment to 
another, and among the sights from which 
this young woman had ceased to shrink 
back in affright and dismay was assuredly 
not that of the celebrated and terrible 
surgeon. Sir William, as she was well 
aware, did not love the sight of her in her 
nun’s garb. He had been strongly opposed 
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to the innovation whereby members of her 
Society had obtained a footing in the 
hospital. He was a notorious sceptic in 
matters of religion, and a black robe was 
said to produce the same effect upon his 


temper as ared rag does upon that of a 


MANY RAISED THEIR WEARY HEADS TO SMILE 


bull. As an operator he had no rival in 
England, but he had the reputation of 
being cruel, and his manner was con- 
sistently, almost brutally, rough and rude. 
Sister Louise fled, like a frightene d rabbit, 
at the sound of his heavy, approaching 
tread ; she would have fled now when that 
sound caught her ear, only there was 


no hole into which to dive for refuge. 
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Therefore, she stood aside, with a beating 
heart, to let the monster pass. 

A monster he was in physique, if not in 
character. Standing six feet three in his 
socks, deep-chested, shaggy-haired, grey- 
bearded, he advanced into the ward, 


BACK UPON HER. 


followed by the assistant, who carried his 
case of instruments, and by a nurse who 
wore the hospital dress, not that in which 
the trembling Sister Louise was arrayed. 
The latter, to her horror, attracted his 
notice, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
she made to look very small. He paused 
before her, fixed his fierce eyes upon her, 
and asked abruptly— 
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“‘Who are you ? 

‘Sister Louise, Sir William,” 
meekly. 

‘Sister what? That isn’t an English 
name or an English title. Why the deuce 
can’t you call yourself Nurse Jane? Not 
that it signifies what you call yourself, so 
long as you can do what is rec quired of you. 
Ever assisted at an operation ?” 

‘“‘T have seen one or two, Sir William,” 
answered Sister Louise, her heart sinking 
into her boots, for she knew what was 
coming, and the truth was that she had 
not yet grown inured to what she secretly 

called “ horrors.” 

The great man held a brief consultation 
with his colleague, and then said, ‘‘ Well, 
you are going to assist at a ticklish one 
now. We are short of help, and we 
must take what we can get.” 

He laid his huge hand upon her 
shoulder and added, in somewhat less 
aggressive, yet sufficiently stern accents, 
‘* Now, my good woman, there must be no 
nonsense, if you please. Do just what 
you are told—you won’t be told to do any- 
thing that you can’t do—and remember 
that if you play the fool you may bring 
about the death of a fellow-creature.” 

She did not think it very likely that she 
would play the fool, for she had, after all, 


she replied 


had some experience of hideous sights, 
and much though she dreaded and hated 
them, they had not hitherto caused her to 


lose her head. But this affair—from which 
she might possibly, had she not been 
afraid, have escaped by pleading that her 
time at the hospital was up—proved to be 
a long and terrible business. The un- 
fortunate patient, who was so far fortunate 
as to command the services of the most 
brilliant living operator without paying for 
them, was terrified out of all self-respect, 
and offered a resistance which had to be 
overcome by sheer coercion ; the nature of 
the case was such that anesthetics could 
not be employed, and a scene ensued of 
which nobody, it may be assumed, will 
care to read a detailed description. Of 
the four persons who witnessed and took 
part in it three were admiring enthusiasts, 
who saw only a magnificent triumph of 
scientific dexterity ; the other, whose heart 
was torn by an agony of pity and sympathy, 
felt as if she had died a hundred deaths 
and had aged by twenty years before all 
was over and the signal for her release was 
accorded to her. 

She had done her duty; she had not 
disgraced herself; she had neither fainted 
nor faltered; but now that she was all 
alone in the long, white-washed corridor 
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outside, her overtaxed nerves suddenly 
gave way; she fell full length upon a 
bench and burst into passionate weeping. 
It seemed to her, as it had once or twice 
seemed before, that life is almost too 
horrible and cruel to be endured, that the 
conception of a merciful and _ loving 
Creator of such a race as this is too 
difficult or too fantastic for human belief, 
and that the curse which rests upon the 
denizens of our earth must be out of all 
proportion to their guilt. For nine out 
of ten mortals how much better, how 
infinitely better it would be never to have 
been born ! 

She had not time to effect her escape, 
or even to dry her tears, before the two 
doctors came tramping out into the 
passage. Sir William Savill stopped to 
look at her, and gave her a friendly slap 
on the back. He was in high good 
humour, as he always was after a successful 
operation. 

““Now, then, Mary Jane, or Sister 
Louise, or whatever you choose to call 
yourself, what’s all this, eh?” said he, 
not unkindly. ‘‘ You have been a good 
little girl, and you have helped to pluck a 
poor devil back from the grave—nothing 
to cry about in that, is there? You don’t 
like the sight of blood, and you don’t like 
to hear people cry out when they’re hurt, 
I suppose. Bless your soul! blood isn’t a 
bit more shocking than tears, and a fellow 
who can shriek like that under the knife 
isa lucky dog who has plenty of life in 
him. Come along and be dosed with sa/ 
volatile. You'll be as right as ever in ten 
minutes, and our friend yonder will be 
cutting capers before he’s six weeks 
older.” 

Sister Louise accepted the support of 
Sir William’s strong arm—who ever refused 
to obey Sir William Savill ?—and was 
conducted into his private room, where, as 
he had predicted, she soon recovered her 
shattered self-command. He left her for 
atime, and when he returned, nodded at 
her with an approving smile. 

“Come! that’s better,” he said. ‘You 
are going to be reasonable, I see, and do 
as you’re bid. Now, I’ve got a job for 
you which you ought to like. I’m going 
to put you in charge ofan invalid lady who 
hasn’t anything organic the matter with her. 
General debility, they say—hysteria, per- 
haps. Not in my line; but quite in yours, 
I should imagine. In short, I want a 
sympathetic woman who isn’t a fool, and I 
take it that you correspond to that defini- 
tion. No; you needn’t report yourself to 
your Mother Superior; I’ve arranged all 
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“*I HAVE BROUGHT YOU THE BEST LITTLE NURSE IN LONDON,”’ 
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that. Your clothes are packed already, I 
understand ; so it only remains for me to 
drive you round to Portman Square.” 

Five minutes later the unresisting Sister 
Louise was seated in Sir William Savill’s 
brougham, and was talking to her neigh- 
bour with a freedom which astonished 
herself, 

‘‘ Yes,” she was saying, in answer to a 
shrewd observation of his, ‘‘ that is just it. 
I like nursing, and I think I have some 
capacity for it, but I can’t stand operations. 
They make me feel She paused, 
catching her breath, and then resumed, in 
a low, awestruck voice, ‘‘ They make me 
feel as if there was no God!” 

‘“There may or there may not be a 
God,” returned the great surgeon; “it’s 
one of those questions upon which the 
best authorities differ. But I’ll go so far 
as to say that I wouldn’t give a fig for a 
woman who had no religion. As for your 
religious practices, I won’t speak of them ; 
for, to tell you the truth, they produce 
much the same effect upon me as opera- 
tions do upon you. In short, I’m a man, 
while you are a woman, which explains 
everything. Lady Savill also is a woman.” 

The latter item of information sounded 
a shade superfluous, and possibly Sister 
Louise’s countenance expressed mild 


interrogation, for her companion hastened 


to add— 

“Oh, I believe I forgot to mention that 
my wife is to be your patient until she 
gets better. My wife is not only a woman, 
but a Ritualist, so you should be able to 
hit it off together. Her late nurse, whom 
I had to turn out of the house, convinced 
her that she had cancer in the stomach. 
I want you, if you can, to persuade her 
that her stomach is perfectly sound. 
Afterwards you might—who knows ?— 
persuade her that she has a husband 
whose bark is worse than his bite, and 
who means well, though he doesn’t go to 
church. But I don’t insist upon that.” 

The big, rough man neither barked nor 
bit when the mansion in Portman Square 
which he inhabited was reached, and when 
he conducted Sister Louise into a darkened, 
exquisitely furnished boudoir. He advanced 
on tiptoe and said, in diffident, dulcet 
accents, which no patient of Sir William 
Savill’s would have recognised, ‘‘ My dear, 
I have brought you the best little nurse in 
London.” 

The lady, who was extended upon a sofa 
arrayed ina tea-gown which must have cost 
a great deal of money, raised her beautiful 
head from the pillows upon which it had 
been reposing, and ejaculated languidly : 
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‘* What an extraordinary hour of the day for 
you to appear! ” 

**Oh, I’m just off again!” her husband 
answered with the air of one who is 
conscious that he ought to apologise. “I 
only came back for a moment to introduce 
our friend here to you. Are you—are you 
feeling a little easier?” he ventured to 
inquire after a short pause. 

“Tam just the same, thank you—that is, 
quite well,” Lady Savill replied, allowing 
her head to fall back once more and 
averting her eyes. ‘According to you I 
am always quite well, you know. Don’t 
let me keep you any longer; I am sure 
somebody must be waiting for you to hew 
him in pieces.” 

As a matter of fact several people were 
waiting for Sir William, who withdrew as 
noiselessiy as he had entered. His boots 
did not creak nor did he slam the door, yet 
the lady on the sofa could not have frowned 
and winced more irritably if his exit had 
been accomplished without the slightest 
regard for her sensitive nerves. So far 
Sister Louise had not been very favourably 
impressed by her; but it so chanced that 
Lady Savill ‘became favourably impressed 
by Sister Louise, and Lady Savill—as many 
a man besides Sir William had learned to 
his cost—knew howto be irresistible. She 
had, indeed, fifty ways of rendering herself 
so, and one of these it pleased her to 
employ towards the little Sister, whose 
hands she took and whom she gently 
forced to seat herself upon a footstool 
beside the sofa. She was a lovely, pale 
woman, with clear blue eyes, de slicately 
pencilled eyebrows, bronze-coloured hair, 
and a winning, pathetic smile. 

“* My dear,” she exclaimed, “‘ how tired 
you look! I can sympathise, for I am tired 
all day and all might. Do ring and tell 
them to bring you a cup of tea or some- 
thing. It looks to me as if I should have 
to begin by nursing my nurse !’ 

She was not in the least likely to do 
that, nor, in truth, had it ever been her 
habit to distress herself much about the 
sufferings of others. But she loved to 
dwell upon her own, and she proceeded to 
narrate them so prettily and patiently that 
she soon won the heart of a lady whose 
temperament differed in every respect from 
hers. Lady Savill, as the most inexperi- 
enced of nurses could hardly have helped 
perceiving, was not really ill; but she was 
delicate and she was unhappy, and no 
doubt she had a touch of neuralgia every 
now and then. People who are unhappy 
often do suffer from touches of neuralgia ; 
and this charming woman, who had been 
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married almost out of the school-room to 
a man of twice her age (such a man, too!), 
had surely the right to be unhappy and 
neuralgic. Before Sister Louise went to 
bed that night she had heard her patient’s 
history—or, at all events, as much of it as 
her patient had seen fit to impart to her 
and had shed tears over it. It was so dread- 
fully sad! And even if Sir William did not 
mean to be a brute—as, to do him justice, 
he very likely did not—one could easily 
realise what a perpetual purgatory it must 
be to live with him as his wife. More- 
over, poor dear Lady Savill, who seemed 
to be an excellent Churchwoman, and 
whose bed-room was filled with nicely 
bound little works of devotion, had 
scarcely complained. The worst thing 
that she had said of him was that it 
sometimes made her shudder to feel 
that she was chained for life to a butcher. 

Well, there was no denying that he was 
a butcher. His trade, of course, was to 
use the knife, and perhaps when people’s 
lives depend upon the knife being thrust 
into their bodies, it is best to be quick 
and peremptory with them. Still, he 
might, Sister Louise thought, have been a 
little more sympathetic; he might have 
understood that all the world was not 
blessed with his iron nerves, and that 
what is only quite bearable pain to one 
man may be well-nigh unendurable agony 
to another. His colleague, Sir James 
Gurney, the celebrated and fashionable 
physician who called every day to see 
Lady Savill, was a practitioner of far finer 
sensibilities. Sir James was full of kind- 
ness, commiseration, and varied prescrip- 
tions. His patient, to be sure, did not 
get well ; but what physician can be fairly 
blamed for failing to cure a patient who has 
no definite ailment of which to be cured ? 

“It is one of those cases of languor and 
depression,” he told Sister Louise, in his 
pleasant, mellifluous voice, ‘‘ which require 
management rather than drugs, although 
I do not say that drugs are altogether 
useless. Thereis, as I am sure you have 
noticed, a good deal of—shall we call it 
mental malaise? With your gentle and 
tactful companionship, my dear lady, we 
shall soon, I feel confident, see some 
improvement in that respect ; but we must 
not—we really must not--look for imme- 
diate results. That is what I endeavour 
to impress upon poor Savill, who is apt, 
like so many surgeons, to be a trifle 
impatient and sceptical.” 

It was after Sister Louise had been 
domiciled for some days in Portman 
Square that Sir James paid this graceful 
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tribute to her gentleness and tact. She 
had, in the meantime, discovered (indeed, 
she had been pretty plainly told) that L ady 
Savill’s unsatisfactory state of health was 
due almost entirely to mental distress ; but 
it cannot be said that Sir William’s impa- 
tience and scepticism had been made 
conspicuous to her. On the contrary, she 
had begun to feel very sorry for the great, 
coarse man, who, if he understood nothing 
else, seemed to understand clearly enough 
that the wife whom he obviously adored 
hated the very sight of him. Not often 
was Lady Savill afflicted by the sight of 
him. He was out from morning to night ; 
he did not obtrude himself upon her when 
che declared that she felt too ill to keep 
up conversation, nor did he complain when 
she left the house in the evening to attend 
the dinners and “squashes” which she 
did not feel too ill to adorn. 

“That’s all right, you know,” Sir 
William remarked to Sister Louise. 
“The main thing is to keep up her 
spirits, and if society does that for her 
I’m much obliged to society. Perhaps 
you’ll forgive me for saying that, in my 
opinion, society is a more wholesome 
remedy than auricular confession.” 

Sister Louise, being discreet, yet obser- 
vant, made no reply; but as time went on 
she was not quite so sure that it was all 
right, while she began to suspect that Lady 
Savill’s Anglican father-confessor must be 
an accommodating or a rather dull-witted 
gentleman. These were shocking and 
unworthy suspicions to find their way into 
so innocent a mind, and the good little 
Sister dismissed them, with suitable con- 
trition, every evening when she said her 
prayers. Nevertheless, they returned in 
unabashed strength on the following day— 
fortified both by circumstances and by 
sundry hints which fell from Lady Savill’s 
own lips. Her Ladyship’s hints pointed 
clearly to the existence of a secret and 
hopeless attachment on her part; the cir- 
cumstance which supplied interpretation to 
those hints was that Sister Louise was 
more than once requested, as a particular 
favour, to post her Ladyship’s letters. 
Now, one may be the guileless daughter 
of a country parson and a nursing Sister 
to boot, yet when, amongst various unin- 
teresting-looking missives, there is always 
a thick one addressed to ‘Captain the 
Hon. Frederick Pomfret,” what is one to 
conclude? Sister Louise arrived at a 
conclusion so definite and so entirely 
rational that she felt bound to mention it 
to Lady Savill, who surprised her by burst- 
ing out laughing. 
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“You dear little soul!—as if I hadn’t 
been doing my best all this time to reveal 
what you have just succeeded in discover- 
ing! Itis true that I didn’t particularly 
want the servants to know that I was 
corresponding with Fred; but, apart from 
that, I did want you to know about him, 
and I was half afraid of telling you. 
Don’t look so shocked ; there is no sin in 
writing to him, and even if there were 
But, of course, there is none, and I think 
it is rather unkind of him never to come 
and see me. It is so miserable and 


a moment when nothing had seemed to 
matter much ; the urgent parents and the 
subsequent loveless marriage—all these 
materials for a domestic tragedy are only 
too common, but not the less on that 
account do they appeal to the compassion 
of tender hearts. At the same time, Sister 
Louise really could not think that it would 
be right for Captain Pomfret to come to 
the house. Still less could she think so 
when it transpired that Sir William, 
who appeared to have behaved, upon 
the whole, with a certain degree of 


SISTER LOUISE DROPPED ON HER KNEES BY THE BEDSIDE. 


unsatisfactory meeting, as we do, at other 
people’s houses, where we can hardly ex- 
change a word without being overheard.” 

Sister Louise was one of those strange, 
almost unnatural women who have never 
learnt how to arrange a compromise with 
their consciences. Consequently, she 
remained regretful and disapproving even 
after she had listened to Lady Savill’s 
pathetic little love-tale, although she 
could not but acknowledge its simple 
pathos. The handsome but penurious 
young Guardsman; the beautiful but 
unhappily port:onless débutante; the for- 
bidden engagement ; the wealthy, middle- 
aged suitor, who had presented himself at 


magnanimity, had stipulated that his wife’s 
acquaintance with the young gentleman 
must cease. 

“It is so horrid of him—and so like 
him!” Lady Savill cried. ‘‘ You know, 
though I suppose he doesn’t, that I should 
never dream of doing anything really 
wrong ; but it does seem to me that when 
one is not trusted one is under no obli- 
gation to obey orders. Isn’t it admitted 
that a prisoner has a perfect right to make 
his escape if he can ?” 

Sister Louise could not say, but she was 
under the impression that she had heard of 
a prisoner being shot while in the act of 
attempting to escape. 
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“« Ah, that’s just it! 


And I am sure he 
would kill poor Fred if he caught him in 
the house.” 

“Then for Captain Pomfret’s own sake 
you ought not to ask him to come to the 


house,” Sister Louise declared. 

““But if he doesn’t come I shall die 
myself!” exclaimed the poor invalid. And 
at the bare thought of so piteous a 
catastrophe she broke out into passion- 
ate weeping, which ended in a fit of 
hysterics. 

On the following day Sir James Gurney 
administered a courteous but grave rebuke 
to Lady Savill’s attendant. 

“This will never do! Pardon my 
saying that I gave you the credit for more 
common-sense. She tells me that there 
was a discussion between you yesterday 
which upset her very much, and you can 
see for yourself how we have lost ground. 
Really, really, my dear young lady, there 
must not be discussions! ” 

It was in this way that Sister Louise’s 
uncompromising conscience became a 
grievous burden to her, and that Lady 
Savill obtained what she wanted without 
having further recourse to hysterics. It 
need scarcely be said that“ what Lady 
Savill wanted was a faithful and trust- 
worthy friend who would kindly consent 
to open the front door sometimes for 
Captain Pomfret, instead of allowing the 
butler to be summoned; but Sister Louise, 
fond though she was of her patient, would 
assuredly never have been prevailed upon 
to perform that very dubious act of friend- 
ship, had she not felt certain that the 
interviews which resulted from it were of a 
comparatively harmless character. It was 
wrong, no doubt, and it was deceitful, and 
she had to give up going to confession in 
consequence of it; still, the situation had 
reassuring aspects, not the least important 
of which was Captain Pomfret’s own treat- 
ment of it. That good-looking, sun- 
burnt, fair-haired young warrior did not 
call often, and it was evident that he did 
not like calling at all. 

*“*] wish you wouldn’t look so reproach- 
fully at me,” he said, one afternoon, to 
Sister Louise, with whom he was wont to 
exchange a few embarrassed observations 
upon the staircase. “It isn’t altogether 
my fault, you know. If poor Marion 
wasn’t so seedy, it would be a different 


thing ; but——” 

‘You have no business to call her 
Marion,” interrupted Sister Louise aus- 
terely ; “and I don’t think you have any 


business to creep into Sir William Savill’s 
house on the sly like this.” 
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‘Well, but one hasn't the heart—come, 
now, you know that you yourself haven’t 
the heart! The only thing I’m afraid of is 
that the old chap will turn up unexpectedly 
some fine afternoon and find me here. 
Then, I suppose, I should have a dissect- 
ing-knife stuck into me before I could 
say Jack Robinson.” 

Sister Louise replied that, should such a 
fate overtake Captain Pomfret, he would 
get no more than hisdeserts. It was some 
little relief to her to scold a delinquent 
who could not retort by tears or syncope, 
and it was a very great relief to gather, as 
she did, that the young fellow was heartily 
ashamed of himself. ‘The London season 
was within a few weeks of its close; Sir 
William and Lady Savill would soon be 
going abroad for their annual holiday, and 
she herself, she presumed, would then be 
told off to undertake other duties. For the 
rest, she was distressed by no apprehension 
of such an encounter as that alluded to by 
Captain Pomfret, seeing that Sir William 
never by any chance came home during the 
afternoon. What did fill her with distress 
and remorse was the thought that she was 
aiding and abetting in the betrayal of a 
man for whom her liking and respect 
increased the more she saw of him. 

She did not, to be sure, see a great deal 
of him; but he had always a word of 
friendly greeting for her when they met, 
and he heaped coals of fire upon her head 
by ascribing the manifest improvement in 
Lady Savill’s condition entirely to her 
clever management of a puzzling case. 
One does not, perhaps, exactly respect a 
man for being a dupe, but one may like 
him for being himself too honourable to 
suspect others of dishonourable conduct, 
and it was impossible to live long under 
Sir William Savill’s roof without recognis- 
ing and admiring his total self-abnegation. 
His existence was one of incessant and 
peculiarly trying toil; he took his meals 
when and where he could get them, not 
infrequently omitting one or two alto- 
gether. His services (so Sister Louise 
soon discovered) were as readily bestowed 
upon non-paying as upon wealthy sufferers; 
if he repudiated Christian dogmas, his 
actions appeared to be regulated by some- 
thing very like a Christian standard. 

‘“* Laborare est orare,’ he remarked one 
evening. “If there’s any truth in that 
statement, you may yet see me marching 
into the Kingdom of Heaven ahead of 
whole congregations of pious ladies. Not 
that I am anxious to elbow my way to the 
front. I don’t grudge you the joys of 
Paradise, where there will be no use for a 
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poor surgeon. I shall think myself amply 
rewarded if I am allowed to lie down 
and go to sleep for ever when my work 
is done.” 

He looked tired and ill; something in 
the vibration of his accent, rather than in 
his words, touched Sister Louise, who said 
timidly— 

“Only sleep! that is not too much to 
ask for. I should have thought, too, that 
if you cannot look beyond the grave, you 
would feel that you had a right to some 
happiness here.” 

Sir William laughed. ‘“ You would, 
would you? Then how about the horses 
who are being worked and starved to death 
every day in the streets? How about the 
sheep and oxen whom we kill and eat for 
our dinner? I won’t speak of the poor 
devils in the hospitals, because I suppose 
you will tell me that compensation awaits 
them hereafter; but it seems to me that 
the less we talk about ‘rights’ in a world 
like this the better. As for me, I don’t 
claim any.” 

He was surely entitled to claim some— 
or, at all events, one—Sister Louise could 
not help thinking. She started and 
reddened when he added, as if he had 
divined her thought— 

“The affection of those whom one 
loves? Well, you may claim that till you 
are black in the face, but it stands to 
reason that you can’t get it if they haven’t 
got it to give you. Aman might claim 
obedience, perhaps, or straightforward 
dealing, or fifty things; but really, it 
wouldn’t be worth his while. For the 
truth is that one should never attempt to 
exact what one cannot enforce. Oh! this 
is a merry and jolly little planet, my dear 
young friend, and a sad day it will be for 
us all when we have to quit it.’ 

From that moment Sister Louise more 
than suspected that the duplicity of which 
she was so properly ashamed had failed in 
its object, and that Sir William was under 
no illusion with regard to his wife; but 
he did not speak to her a second time in 
that strain; while Lady Savill, on being 
informed of the above conversation, 
became at once so agitated that it was out 
of the question to urge confession and 
amendment upon her. 

Some ten days later, Sister Louise, who 
had just been coaxing her invalid to eat a 
very carefully prepared and tempting little 
breakfast, was informed that Sir William 
wished to see her for a few minutes in his 
study. It was the hour set apart for the 
reception of patients, many of whom were 
waiting in trepidation to hear their doom 
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pronounced ; but the great man was alone, 
and had apparently a little spare time on 
his hands. He was in the act of locking 
up his writing-table when Sister Louise 
entered, and he tossed down the bunch of 
keys, saying— 

“« Will you be so good as to take charge 
of these until they are wanted? You will 
find the cash-box in the top drawer. I 
never know how much money I have in 
hand ; but there should be enough to meet 
current expenses, and although it is in the 
last degree improbable that I shall ever 
return to this house, you can let me know 
when you want me to sign a cheque. 
Well, what are you staring at?’ 

**I—I don’t understand,” faltered Sister 
Louise, who had admitted Captain Pomfret 
on the preceding afternoon, and who was 
afraid that she understood very well 
indeed. Sir William’s reply, however, 
was not what she had expected. 

‘And you call yourself a nurse! Just 
look me in the face for a moment, please, 
and if you don’t understand then why I am 
going into hospital this afternoon, you 
must be a duller woman than | take you 
for.” 

She complied with his request, and was 
at once struck by the peculiar pallor to 
which, no doubt, he had meant to call her 
attention. She noticed, too, that his cheeks 
had become hollow, and covered with a 
mass of small wrinkles. 

“You see?” said Sir William, smiling 
rather grimly. ‘A case of the biter bit— 
Not that I shall allow them to operate : it 
would be a sheer waste of time and trouble. 
For many reasons, though, I had better 
remove my old carcase to the hospital now ; 
we mustn’t have two invalids in one house. 
Don’t look so dismal about it. As you 
may imagine, I have foreseen all this for a 
long time past, and I am quite reconciled 
to what is coming. Only I want you to 
conceal the true state of the case from 
Lady Savill, who would, of course, be 
inconsolable if it were to dawn upon 
her.” 

Was he speaking ironically? It was 
impossible to tell from his features, which 
indicated nothing at all, except resolutely 
subdued pain—physical or mental. But 
Sister Louise, whose powers of self-control 
were not equal to his, and who felt herself 
swept away by a sudden flood of pity and 
contrition, cried out before she could stop 
to weigh her words— 

“Oh, Sir William! I can’t let you go 
away all alone, like this! I—I don’t know 
what I shall do!” 


““But J know,” he answered quietly. 
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“You will do as you are told without 
making any unnecessary fuss about it, like 
the sensible little woman that you are. 
You will explain to Lady Savill that I have 
developed a rather troublesome malady 
that will compel me to go into retirement 
for a few weeks; you will kindly relieve 
her of household cares, which, as I dare say 
you don’t know, I have hitherto kept in my 
own hands ; finally, you will stop crying— 
good Lord, what is there to cry about -— 
and leave me to examine the last batch of 
patients who will ever enter my consulting- 
room. 

“‘ But, Sir William, surely I may call a 
the hospital every day to ask how you 
are?” 

“Oh, that’s of course ; and every day 
you will be told that I am going on quite 
as satisfactorily as could be expected. 
Sooner or latera day will come when you 
will be requested to speak to me, but till 
then I had rather that you did not see me, 
because in the nature of things my appear- 
ance will now change rapidly for the worse, 


and I do not wish to render your task of 


deceiving Lady Savill more difficult than I 
can help. The task of deception does not 
come very easily to you, does it ?” 

He may have meant something more 
than he said, and the searching gaze under 
which Sister Louise’s eyes dropped guiltily 
may have detected all that there was to 
detect. 
driving her promptly out of the room, and 
the sequel verified Sir William’s forecast 
in every respect. 

Lady Savill was not in the least alarmed. 
The messages which reached her every day 
from the hospital were of a reassuring cha- 
racter ; and although for a time she waxed 
querulous by reason of her enforced deten- 
tion in London (which Captain Pomfret, 
it seemed, had quitted) there was no 
difficulty at all in allaying any vague 
anxiety that she may have felt on 
her husband’s account. Vague also and 
vainly tentative were the appeals which 
her nurse could not refrain from address- 
ing to her every now and then. Sister 
Louise, knowing as she did for certain 
that Sir William Savill was a dying man, 
yet forbidden by an authority which she 
dared not disobey to reveal what she knew, 
desired nothing more ardently than to 
effect what might, at least, have the 
appearance of a reconciliation between 
two people who had been good to her 


but the case was too complicated for her 


management. 
‘““What do you want me to say ? 


” Lady 
Savill asked impatiently. 


" OF « course I 


In any case it had the effect of 
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am sorry he is ill; I am sorry for anybody 
who is ill. But it would be ridiculous to 
pretend that his absence is not rather a 
relief to me.” 

No such ridiculous pretence was made, 
nor was any direct communication held 
with the sick man until at length Sister 
Louise received the summons for which 
she had been prepared. What she had 
not been quite prepared for was to find 
herself in the presence of one who was 
not only dying, but at the very point of 
death. As she entered the room where 
Sir William lay, a renowned member of 
his profession left it, with a grave face, 
and a quick, interrogative side-glance at 
her. He was followed by one of the 
hospital nurses, and then from the emaci- 
ated form upon the bed came the faint 
echo of what only a few weeks before had 
been a clear, ringing voice. 

‘** Quicker work than I expected—well, 
so much the better! Only, if my wife is 
to see me again alive, she will have to look 
sharp—and I should like to say good-bye 
to her. Tell her she needn’t be frightened. 
No; I’m not in pain now—not in bodily 
pain, that is. As for you, I want to thank 
you for all your goodness to us both— 
and—and I ’ve left you a trifle in my will, 
you'll find.” 

He paused, gasping for breath, while 
Sister Louise dropped on her knees by the 
bedside. Most people would have thought 
that it was hardly worth while to trouble 
the poor man’s mind at that supreme 
moment; but she had been trained ina 
somewhat strict school. Perhaps, too, she 
had an intuition that he would prefer to 
hear the truth. At all events, she blurted 
it out. 

** Oh, 


legacy ! 


Sir William, I can’t take any 
I haven’t been good to you. I 
have deceived you—and so has your wife. 
She has been seeing Captain Pomfret, and 


I have let him into the house. I don’t 
ask you to forgive me. I only beg and 
pray you to forgive her ! Perhaps—if } you 
will think of it—she also has something to 
forgive, and 

** You little fool!” interrupted the 
dying man, with the ghost ofa smile, ‘* you 
never deceived me for a moment. If I had 
been going to live I should have had to 
stop this long ago; but as I knew that I 
was going to die I held my tongue. I 
blame nobody, and—now that I am about 
to quit the scene—I take it that nobody 
will blame me. Nonsense about the little 
legacy! If you don’t accept it Ill haunt 
you. You had better stick to nursing, I 
should say — unless you marry. But 
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hazardous 


marriage is a 


experiment. 


Well, I can’t talk any more. Be off as 
fast as you can, and bring Lady Savill 


back with you. Mind you tell her that I 
know all about it, and that she is not to be 
frighte ned.” 

But I zady Savill, alas! was dreadfully 
frightened. T ears, hysterics, protestations 
of her physical inability to get up and be 
dressed had to be combate d; precious 
hours were wasted in fruitless efforts to 
screw her courage up to the sticking point; 
and when at length Sister Louise flew 
back to the hospital in despair to ask 
whether a further delay could not be 
accorded, she was met at the door by the 
news that all was over, If Sir William 
had had anything of importance to say to 
his wife, she must now perforce remain in 
ignorance of it for ever. 

After a certain age human nature ceases 
to have any possible surprises in store for 
the majority of us; but Sister Louise had 
lived but a score or so of years in a world 
of which she had seen next to nothing ; so 
that she was as much astonished as she 
was horrified by Lady Savill’s reception 


of intelligence broken with infinite and 
altogether superfluous precautions. 

‘“He gave you his keys, did he not? 
For Heaven's sake, let us go at once and 
see whether there is a will anywhere! He 


is capable of having played me a cruel 
trick |” 

The woman revealed herself in that 
ejaculation, by means of which she per- 
manently lost the esteem of one not very 
important fellow-creature. It is true that 
she had the grace to be ashamed and to 
put forward excuses afterwards, when it 
turned out that Sir William had played no 
cruel tricks, that she was undisputed 
mistress of a large fortune, and that she 
was free to marry again as soon as she 
might please; but some people are too 
straitlaced to be charitable and too 
narrow-minded to understand anything 
that falls outside the limits of their trivial 
experience. Such was the verdict pro- 
nounced by Lady Savill upon her silently 
disappearing attendant, against whom she 
had, in addition, something not far 
removed from a_ substantial grievance. 
For really ten thousand pounds is a pre- 
posterous sum to bequeath to a sick- 
nurse, however useful and obliging she 
may have proved during a month or two. 

‘* Not that I in the least grudge you the 
money, my dear; pray don’t think that! 
Only T presume that, with such an income, 
you will hardly care to remain any longer 
in your present position, and, indeed, I 
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am already so much better that I don’t 
require to be nursed.” 

It was in the Isle of Wight, 
Lady Savill had repaired for necessary 
change of air and scene, that Sister Louise 
received this welcome intimation that her 
services could be dispensed with. Lady 
Savill was certainly very much better, and 
doubtless nothing save the advent of 
Captain Pomfret was now required to 
make her quite well. Had she summoned 
Captain Pomfret, who, as she had casually 
mentioned, chanced at that time to be on 
board a friend’s yacht at Cowes ?>—or had 
considerations of decency restrained her 
from resorting to such prompt measures ? 
One afternoon, when Sister Louise, who 
had just been packing up her clothes in 
preparation for her departure on the 
morrow, was out for a solitary walk, 
Captain Pomfret appeared in person to 
make reply. He had the air of carrying 
his ears down and his tail between his 


whither 


legs ; he seemed anxious to elude observ- 
ation ; yet, as soon as he recognised the 


little Sister, he darted forward with a cry 
of pleasure. 

**So here you are at last! I’ve been 
hanging about for ever so long in the 
hope that you might show yourself, I 
say, 1 want most awfully to spe ‘ak to you 
for a minute, if you don’t mind.” 

“T- suppose,” answered Sister Louise 
rather stiffly, ‘‘ you mean that you want to 
speak to Lady Savill.” 

‘““No, by Jove! that’s just what I don’t 
want to do. Yet, when she writes and 
asks me to come over, you know, I can’t 
very well refuse, can I?” 

“You would - ‘fer to refuse, then ?” 

‘*Well—the fact of the matter is, you 
see, that I’m engaged to be married. Oh, 
I knew you would be horrified and dis- 
gusted ; but I’m not exactly the traitor that 
you take me for. Won't you let me tell 
you the whole story? ‘Then I’m sure 
you will be willing to lend a poor fellow a 
helping hand.” 

The story of his relations with the 
widowed Marion which: Captain Pomfret 
proceeded to unfold certainly differed in 
several important particulars from that 
which Lady Savill had narrated on a 
former occasion, and it seemed to bear 
the impress of truth. That he had once 
been very much in love with the late Sir 
William Savill’s wife he did not deny, but 
she had refused him for the good and 
sufficient reason that he was too poor to 
marry, while she had of her own free will 
accepted the eminent surgeon, for the 
equally good and sufficient reason that he 
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was rich. Then there had been accidental 
meetings, which had led, as Sister Louise 
was aware, to meetings which had not 
been accidental. 

‘* Of course, 1 ought not to have gone 
to Portman Square, and when I did go, I 
ought to have confessed honestly that— 
well, that I had other hopes. Only it isn’t 
quite easy te say that sort of thing to a 
woman who is as likely as not to scare you 
out of your wits by fainting dead away at 
any moment. It will have to be said now, 
though, I suppose, and—and—don’t you 
think that you could say it to her much 
more kindly and much less clumsily than 
I could ?” 

‘I don’t know,” answered Sister Louise ; 
‘‘but I am quite sure that I shall not 
attempt anything of the sort. You have 
no right to ask it of me.” 


Nevertheless, such was her kindness of 


heart that urgent pleadings prevailed upon 


her at length to become thus the herald of 
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poetic justice—the immediate result of 
which, so far as she was concerned, being 
that she had to leave the Isle of Wight 
that same evening instead of on the 
following day. For if it is awkward to 
cross a woman who threatens to faint 
away ; it is still more so to linger under the 
root of one who, after addressing you as a 
designing and ungrateful scorpion, inti- 
mates that the bare sight of you will bring 
about her prompt demise. 

Lady Savill, however, is yet alive, and in 
very fair health. Contrary to the expecta- 
tion of some people, she continues to 
wear her widow's weeds, and affects (for 
the edification of others) the airs of 
inconsolable bereavement. Of her late 
husband she cannot speak too admiringly 
or affectionately. ‘‘ The only man,” she 
is wont to declare, ‘‘ who ever really under- 
stood me.” 

The compliment, such as it is, 


may, 
after all, have been merited. 
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(NESTOR NOTABILIS) 3g 


By JAMES BUCKLAND. 


T was in the year 1870 that mutterings 
were first heard of a new disease having 
broken out among the flocks which de- 
pastured on the tussocky spurs which are 
thrown out like buttresses from the Alpine 
range of the South Island of New Zealand. 
Shepherds told strange stories of finding 
sheep prostrated, dying, from the effects 
of a sore about the size of a man’s hand, 
the seat of which was immediately over 
the kidneys. Fora time, although it was 
noticed that the number of victims 
increased nightly, no one was able to 
account for the presence of this patch of 
raw flesh. 

At length someone surprised a kea, or 
mountain parrot, settled upon the back of 
a live sheep, in the act of driving its beak 
into the animal’s body. 

The kea is semi-nocturnal in its habits, 
and, in the brief Austral gloaming—when 
the sun has passed behind the great 
backbone of the island, and dark shadows 
beneath are blurring all things in in- 
distinctness, although the snow-capped 
peaks are still bathed in rosy hues—it 
throws off its dozy day-time mood, becomes 
filled with life and activity, and numbers 
of them may be seen, distinctly visible 
against the glowing colours of the evening 
sky, emerging from nooks and fissures in 
inaccessible rock-faces. After wheeling 
about for a time in sportive flight, every 
evolution accompanied by an incessant 
repetition of its rasping cry, ‘ Ké-a, ké-a,” 
it flies off to some favourite feeding- 
ground. It is an early bird, too, and the 
sound of its discordant scream is heard 
coming down through space before dawn 
has lifted the shades from the heights and 
depths of the wild region in which it has 
found conditions so favourable to its 
existence. 

The general colour of this bird, which 
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has earned for itself such world-wide 
notoriety, is a dull olive, which brightens 
on the upper parts, especially in the tail 
feathers, where it shines with much lustre. 
Over the rump is a patch of brownish-red ; 
the plumage under the wings is of a rich 
red and bright lemon colour. 

It is extremely amusing to watch the 
kea when it is feeding on the ground. 
Having selected a spot which it considers 
favourable for the purpose, it sets about 
unearthing the larve on which it some- 
times feeds with a thoroughness and 
evident earnestness of purpose that are 
quite refreshing to see. Rapidly, and 
with astonishing force, stroke follows 
stroke of its pickaxe - like beak, the 
loosened soil flying about in all directions. 
If the watcher makes the slightest sound it 
stops instantly, withdraws its head from 
the hole it has dug, stretches its neck, and 
glares angrily round to see who it is who 
dares thus to trespass in its wild domains. 
If it sees nothing and all remains still it 
says ‘‘ Whar-rk” indignantly, and begins 
grubbing away as furiously as ever. Should 
the noise be repeated up comes the head 
again, for all the world like a jack-in-the- 
box, with a sharp, interrogatory ‘‘ Whark ?” 
Again repeat the sound and the bird leans 
forward, opens its wings, looks for a 
moment as if it were going to rise, and 
then waddles off in a succession of 
clumsy hops, shaking its head and mutter- 
ing as it goes a protesting “‘ Ké-a, ké-a, 


'? 


whar-r-rk ! 
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Clumsy as it is on the ground, it is both 
agile and graceful in its movements when 
climbing among shrubs in 
berries. With dexterous use of beak and 
claw it moves its body rapidly through the 
matted branches in a way that presents to 
the eye a most pleasing picture. 

No bird is more fearless or inquisitive 
than the kea. Sometimes, when a shepherd 
is away from home, it will approach his 
hut, pull the string which lifts the wooden 
latch of the door, and, entering, proceed 
to make itself thoroughly at home. It will 
ransack every box w ith the vulgar curiosity 
of a landlady prying into her lodger’s 
cane. Should the cut of a coat or the 
pattern of a rug prove distasteful to its 
critical eye it will not scruple to tear the 
offending article to pieces, bestrewing the 
floor with the remnants. It will drive its 
long, curved upper mandible through the 
bottom of all the tin pots and pans it can 
find, strip the prints from the walls, hurl 
the scanty store of crockery to the floor, 
and, in fact, have a very good time indeed. 
If, before leaving, it can find a dog on the 
chain to tease to the verge of madness, it 
will fly away all the better pleased with 
the day’s sport. 

Another source of infinite delight to 
this mischievous parrot is to pull up flags 
which surveyors have beer at great pains 
and trouble to plant in awkward positions. 
When its kitten-like disposition for play- 
fulness has found such capital scope for 
indulging its humour as this, it wheels 
above the spot screaming in wild aban- 
donment of delight, and in every way 
evincing a thorough appreciation of what 
it evidently considers to be a prodigiously 
good joke. 

The bird is easily tamed when taken 
young, and in captivity becomes a most 
affectionate creature, forming very strong 
attachments. Its insatiable curiosity, how- 
ever, aided by a powerful beak to put its 
prying proclivities into execution, renders 
it an intolerable nuisance. The instances 
which I have known of a kea being kept 
about a house as a pet have always resulted 
in the bird dying, and that very suddenly. 

The natural food of the kea consists of 
larve of insects, and berries and roots of 
various alpine shrubs and plants. Although 
nature has lavishly supplied it with these 
things during a considerable portion of the 
year, a time comes when scowling mists 
settle over its wild preserves; when the 
numberless white veils of water which 


drape the mountain-sides are parted into 
speak, by 
hissing 


wisps, so to 


raging blasts, 
and 


dashed in spray into the 
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pursuit of 






crevices above ; when lightning leaps from 
coal-black clouds and thunder rolls in 
sullen mutterings around the unseen 
pinnacles. The busy hum of insect life 
is stilled, the time of berries is past, and 
the roots of all plants are buried beneath 
a deep canopy of snow. Then it was that 
the kea, in the days before the country 
was stocked with sheep, was obliged to 
leave its mountain home temporarily and 
descend to lower levels to eke out a hardy 
existence. With the advent of sheep, even 
the scanty means it there found of sustain- 
ing life during the winter were taken from 
it. By repeatedly burning off the face of the 
country for the purpose of obtaining fresh 
pasturage, the run-holder speedily swept 
away all berry-bearing shrubs and insect- 
ivorous life alike in a billowy sea of flames. 

On a dismal winter night, with little in 
it to soften the hard lot of this feathered 
starveling, a famished kea must have come 
poking about the killing- yard of some 
sheep station, seen the strange sight of a 
woolly skin hanging over the fence -rails, 
picked at the fat which adhered to it in 
places, found it good, and in that act 
changed its feeding habits, and, one might 
almost say, its whole nature. From pick- 
ing the pieces from the skins it proceeded 
to feed upon the kidney-fat of carcases on 
the meat-gallows, and from that to prey 
upon the living animal. 

This is all of the origin of this strange 


practice that we can be at all sure of 
pursuing aright, all that we shall ever 
know. To conceive how the bird, having 


selected the kidney-fat on the carcase as 
an especial delicacy, was able to tell with 
such exactness where the tit-bit was 
situated in the living animal, is a task 
beyond our power. 

At first the depredations of this blood- 
thirsty bird were committed in winter 
only, ‘and the sheep selected as subjects 
for ‘attack those which were entangled in 

‘“‘bush-lawyers,” imprisoned in snow-drifts, 
maimed by wild dogs, or rendered partially 
helpless in some other way. But the harpies 
rapidly grew bolder. At the present day 
a kea will single out a healthy sheep at any 
time during the year and harass the poor 
beast until it sinks exhausted. Then, 
swooping down upon it, the ghastly work 
is soon concluded. So rapacious has 
it become that it has been known to 
attack a sheep when directly under the 
charge of a shepherd, and in broad day- 
light ; indeed, there are not wanting cases 
where it has been known to attack foals, 
and one instance is reported of a horse 
becoming its victim. 


A REMARKABLE 


So quickly did a carnivorous taste obtain 
with the kea that in the year 1880 several 
sheep-owners were obliged to abandon 
their runs in consequence. On one 
occasion, during a single twelvemonth, 
and that in one corner of a run alone, 
these birds destroyed over one thousand 
sheep. In districts where they are plentiful 
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more piercing than that of its predecessor. 
The cold and comfortless world around 
slumbered on, without sky or sun, beneath 
an overhanging blanket of frosty fog. As 
the little band of shepherds fought their 
way along a rugged spur—the rushing 
blast shrieking in their ears and lashing 
their faces like whip-cord—one of their 
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they have been known to kill as many as 
two hundred healthy sheep in a single 
night. 

A few years ago some shepherds were 
‘“‘mustering” in a wild mountainous dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Lake Whanaka. 
For a whole week the glass had registered 
several degrees of frost, and the icy breath 
of each succeeding night was, if anything, 
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number drew attention to some curious- 
looking heaps in a small hollow, a short 
distance below them. Unable to see 
clearly with the naked eye, he brought his 
glass to bear upon the spot. The next 
moment he started running down the 
slope, followed by his companions. In 
the hollow, there were lying dead between 
seventy and eighty fat wethers, their fleeces 
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fixed together and stiffened by the hoar 
frost. ‘There could be no possible doubt 
of the way in which they had come by 
their death. Each back disclosed a gaping 
wound. 

The depredations of the kea at length 
assumed such alarming proportions that 
the Government was obliged to take the 
matter up, and the several County Councils 
of the affected districts paid so much 
apiece for each beak brought in. Of 
late years this practice has been dis- 
continued, although run-holders still give 
their shepherds a bonus on every bird they 
destroy. 

One night at Mount Cook, as I sat 
before a roaring camp-fire in company 
with some shepherds, who were talking in 
their homely forcible way of the lights and 
shadows of the wild and lonely lives they 
lead, I heard an eerie tale told in connec- 
tion with the kea. 

Many years ago three shepherds were 
assembled in an out-of-the-way hut for the 
purpose of ‘‘mustering” on the morrow. 
As they sat round the fire smoking and 
talking, one of them expressed disbelief in 
the statement that a kea would attack a 
living sheep. The man was a stranger in 
the district, having but recently arrived 
from the North Island, which would 


account for his ignorance in the matter. 


The argument waxing warm, the sceptic 
wagered a month’s pay that if he clothed 
himself in a sheep’s skin, went out upon 
the spur, and, going down upon his hands 
and knees, feigned distress by imitating 
the plaintive bleat of a lost sheep, no birds 
would dare molest him. The wager was 
accepted, and the other shepherds, having 
tied the skin of a sheep which they had 
that day killed about their mate, watched 
him disappear in the darkness. It wasa wild 
night. <A high wind cut across the surface 
of the tussocky ridges like a knife, the 
sky was hidden by scudding clouds, and 
everything was dark and melancholy in 
the extreme. A dreadful night—one in 
which a flock of ravenous mountain parrots, 
roused by winter’s famine, might even 
forget their natural fear of man and attack 
him as fearlessly as they would a helpless 
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sheep. From time to time the men in 
the hut went to the door and peered into 
the blackness without, momentarily expect- 
ing the return of their companion. Once, 
towards midnight, they fancied they heard 
above the shrieking of the gale a cry 
which, though but faintly audible, filled 
their hearts with a sense of terror. They 
started up with white faces and, holding 
their breath, listened. As the unearthly 
sound was not repeated they recovered 
from the momentary feeling of awe, and, 
forcing a laugh, told themselves that it 
must have been the screech of a wood- 
hen. But they went to the door no 
more. Morning came, but no man to 
claim his wager. The two shepherds 
searched diligently for their mate until 
sundown—but without success. As the 
day wore on and brought them no relief, 
the remembrance of the cry they had heard 
the preceding evening forced itself with 
ever-increasing significance upon their 
minds. At length when dark shadows lay 
in solemn folds over the ravines, and the 
mountain crests looked dim and ghost-like 
in the waning light, they came upon him. 
How he came to be in the state in which 
they found him will never be known. His 
mind was gone, and as for his body—it 
was in a condition which I do not care to 
describe. 

In the kea the run-holder has an 
enemy almost as troublesome as the rabbit. 
Although its numbers bear no comparison 
with those of the pestiferous rodent, it is 
nevertheless exceedingly difficult to battle 
with. Four or five days’ rain in September 
will kill tens of thousands of young rabbits 
in their holes, but no harm can “possibly 
come to the brood of the feathered foe. 
It nests, for the most part, in inaccessible 
places, and, moreover, has no_ natural 
enemy but man. 

Indeed, it is asserted that since develop- 
ing carnivorous tastes its numbers have 
greatly increased. 

The kea may ultimately become extinct, 
as so many New Zealand birds have done, 
before the march of civilisation ; but the 
probability is that it will live to plague the 
run-holder for many a year to come. 





PART I. 

T can’t be done. If I was you, I 
would not waste any more swears.” 
The voice came from above, to my left, 
and glancing up I saw, seated on the 
sloping tiles of a shed, a little figure as 
quaint in appearance as her speech was 
remarkable in grammar. Like Jehu, on a 
more famous occasion, I looked up and 

questioned. ‘*‘ Who says it can’t be done ? 

“I do, and your horse does, and so 
would you, was you a member of the 
Badsworth Hunt.” 

“How do you know I am not a 
member?” I return sharply. 

“If you was a member you would not 
have wasted your time in coming up here ; 
they all know it can’t be done. When 
first the double rails were put up and the 
quickset planted they all came up and 
tried. I do not think any fence has heard 
so many swears in its life.” Then reflect- 
ively, “‘ But the horses knowed all the time 
without swearing.” 

*“*One for man,’ 
then demanded— 

‘To whom does this fence belong ?’ 

“To him,” replied this uncanny little 
mite, slipping down a tile or two as she 
jerked her forefinger in the direction of a 
thin line of grey smoke which circled up 
from a stack of chimneys in the distance 
that just appeared above a high kitchen- 
garden wall. 

“With all due deference to ‘him,’ he 
deserves to be strung for thus obstructing 
the best line in the 7 


’ 


I remarked to myself, 


’ 


“He said, now his fingers was too 
crippled with rheumatism to hold a rein, 
he would be d d if anyone else should 
ride over his fields.” 

“Indeed, that is what he said? Well, 
perhaps, as you know so much about the 
country, you can tell me the best way of 
getting out of this. As for the hounds— 
thanks to this infernal double-fence—I 
shall not see them again to-day; they 
must have gone right away by this time.” 

** You have missed a hot ten minutes, 
that is all. They have run to Haigh 
Wood; there they will lose—they always 
do, then they will trot round to Shoulder 
of Mutton Whin, and there you will catch 
them up.” 

“By Jove! I believe you are right. 
Which is my nearest way to the Whin ?” 

“Drop down the hill you came up: at 
the bottom of the field in the left-hand 
corner you will see the hedge has been 
cut ; take it to the left and you will be all 
right. If you try too much to the right it is 
boggy, and you will get staked.” 

‘““Well, my little Sage of the Tiles, I 
think I can be trusted not to stake my 
horse. I only regret that I cannot carry 
you with me to see the fun.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the child, suddenly 
rising and balancing herself in a wonder- 
ful manner on the slippe ry tiles, “‘if you 
only could! But the extra weight would 
not be fair on your horse; he would cer- 
tainly be staked.” 

I disappeared over the dip, half regret- 
ting that I had not taken that queer little 


ys 
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THE VOICE CAME FROM ABOVE, TO MY LEFT, AND GLANCING UP I SAW, SEATED 
ON THE SLOPING TILES OF A SHED, A LITTLE FIGURE, 
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mortal along with me; immediate events, 
however, turned that regret into satisfaction. 

It is no good saying how it happened ; 
to this day I can never exactly tell. All I 
know is the corner of that field was simply 
one beastly bog ; if there was a dry line I 
missed it. A gun I borrowed from a 
farmer finished the job. 

As I fired I knew the report would 
tell the tale to my little Sage of the Tiles, 
and finding that I should have to wait an 
hour before I could get a trap to take my 
saddle and myself back to my brother’s 
place at Clitheroe, I thought it would be 
amusing to go up and see what that small 
child had to say on the subject. 

When the long double-fence once more 
came within my line of sight, I looked out 
for my little friend, but the roof of the 
shed was now tenantless. Running my 
eye down the fence, I saw that at one place 
it was crossed by a long double stile, and 
there, seated in the acute angle of the two 
side-pieces at the further end, was my 
juvenile mentor. 

As I marched 


across the grass,. it 


appeared to me that for the first time’in 
my life I began to understand the feelings 
of a criminal as he approaches his judge. 
I felt thankful that in this case there were 
no flippant barristers—like myself. 


looking 
on with sole intent to enjoy the fun. More 
than once I had found it to be my bounden 
duty to urge a man to confess, but not 
until this moment had I ever realised 
how difficult it was to make confession, 
and here the conditions were so absurdly 
reversed. According to all the received 
teachers of youth, it was she who ought 
to be confessing to me; was it likely that 
I should know how to begin ? 

The child, who had fixed me with her 
gaze from the moment my hat had become 
visible above the rise in the field, at last 
opened her lips. 

“‘Staked ?” 

“Yes, staked,” and I paused for the 
inevitable “I told you so,” but this came 
instead— 

“TI suppose you can afford to buy 
another ? ” 

“Yes, I think I can manage that,” I 
returned with a smile, then asked, ‘‘ Fond 
of riding ?” 

“When I have the chance. He would 
ride my pony. She hated him, and threw 
him, so he sold her. The only mount I 
have now is when I ride Roderick to the 
blacksmith’s.” 

** Rather slow work, I should think.” 

“Rather. Better than riding him in 
the water-cart.” 
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** Dampish proceeding, I should fancy.” 
“Yes; when you jolt into a rut the 

water splashes out at the top, and comes 
down on your head. When the barrel is 
empty I trot the whole way round by the 
lane and fill it, while Tom goes across the 
fields to see his mother.” 

“‘ Ah, that is the arrangement. Do you 
know, young lady, it is beginning to rain ? 
Can you give me shelter?” said I, with a 
wave of the hand in the direction of the 
blue smoke. I had an idea that an 
encounter with the “he” who was 
apparently so free with his “d’s” must 
have in it some elements of novelty. 

“‘ Not there,” she returned shortly, then 
fixed her eyes on the haystack hard by, 
which had had a wedge sliced out of it at 
the top. “It is rather comfortable up 
there ; but the rain is coming the wrong way 
for the stack. I must take you to my house.” 

Following my little guide, we plunged 
into a small wood that ran at the side of 
the kitchen-garden, and soon came to a 
large clump of holly-trees, before which 
was an inverted boat, with some steps cut 
in the earth leading beneath it. Down 
these steps she disappeared, and I, duti- 
fully following, found myself in a chamber 
cut out in the earth, the old boat forming 
a vaulted roof. 

**T am afraid you are rather tall, but ”— 
indicating a root of a tree with two broken 
scrags—“if you will sit down in the 
armchair, you will be more comfortable, 
and your eyes will soon get accustomed to 
the light. It is lucky I procured a new 
carpet this morning. Tom has been very 
stingy with straw lately.” 

No doubt the armchair fitted my little 
friend to a nicety, but to me it was a 
somewhat painful seat of honour. How- 
ever, I buried my feet in the clean straw, 
as suggested, and had a look round, 

A stump with a board nailed to the top 
did duty for a table ; the sides of the cave 
were lined with coarse calico, broken in 
one place by a packing-case let into the 
earth. This was used as a cupboard and 
bookcase, and a more extraordinary col- 
lection of books I never came across. 
There was an old “Life of Napoleon,” 
Byron’s ‘“‘ Mazeppa,” “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” first volume of ‘“‘ Monte Cristo,” 
and Sale’s “‘ Koran.” 

What in the name of Wisdom could 
this child want with the latter! So I asked: 
‘** Have you read all these books ?” 

‘** Of course ; people don’t have libraries 
unless they read them,” returned she, 
knowing not the ways of man. ‘“* What 
book would you like me to bring you ?” 
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“Much obliged; but I should prefer to 
listen to your conversation.” 


“<é 


I am afraid I have nothing to tell you. 
The days, the weeks, the years are all the 
same here; they go on, and on, and on. 
Do you think they will ever end ?” 

What a question for one of her years! 
Could it be possible that this child’s life 
was already past all hope? I returned, 
tentatively, ‘I thought all little girls 
reckoned the years by their birthdays. 
My nephews and nieces are always 
making inroads upon my pocket for those 
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STEPS SHF DISAPPEARED. 


occasions, to say nothing of Christmas- 
trees and New-Year gifts.” 

‘“We have no birthdays here ; Ae won't 
have them. I have heard of Christmas- 
trees. What are they like >—I have never 
seen one in my life.” 

“* But I thought all children 2 

“Mother says I am not like other 
children ; I can’t be, because of him.” 

Then it flashed across me that this child 
was tabooed for the sins of its parent: no 
birthdays, no Christmas-trees, no joy, the 
pony she loved taken from her—only a 
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poor weeping woman of a mother for com- 
panion. And there were those nieces 
and nephews of mine rioting in childish 
pleasures. I wondered what my sister-in- 
law could be about, never to have asked 
this small damsel, who, I was certain, had 
more character in her little finger than the 
whole noisy pack at Clitheroe. Now, as 
I provided the Christmas-tree, I felt that I 
was entitled to ask one guest, therefore | 
ventured to prophesy. ‘‘ Mark my words, 
you will see one in a few days. Do your 
friends about here never have Christmas- 
trees ?” 

“The Doctor’s children go every year 
to a beautiful Christmas-tree at Clitheroe. 
Dora always says, ‘ We are going, but 
Mamma says you are not asked.” 

“But you will be asked this year. Is 
Dora a friend of yours ?” 

Questionably. ‘‘ You can hardly call a 
girl who screams when she is put on a 
pony a friend, can you? I used to ride 
with her brothers.” 

“‘ Before your pony was sold. 
you do now ?” 

“‘I come here and read my books and 
play cards.” 

“Cards!” I exclaimed, 
afresh this child of surprises. 

“Oh, I forgot, how stupid! Of course, 
you would like a game of whist.” 

A packet of miniature cards, much 
thumbed, were fished out from between 
the books, and as I screwed round to the 
table I could not help murmuring—“ Little 
did I think when I left home this morning 
that I should have a game of whist before 
I returned.” 

“* Didn’t 
good luck? 

‘“* Yes, I suppose it was that.” 

““It is a piece of luck to play with only 
two dummies, I always have to play with 
three.” 

‘“Don’t see how you manage 
Rather a slow game, I should fancy.” 

“Oh no! the turned-down dummies 
play so funnily.” 

“Might I be allowed to ask who taught 
you whist ?” 

‘“*My cousin Teddy. 
behind nurse’s chair. Teddy said she 
would wring our necks if she knew, 
because she considered it wicked to cut 
our nails on Sunday. Me and Teddy made 
this cave.” 

“Then Teddy comes and plays with you 
sometimes ? ” 

“No; Teddy is now in the Navy. 
Mother says it is not fit for him to come 
now he is older and can understand.” 


What do 


scrutinising 


think 


” 


you would have such 


that. 


We used to play 
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‘“* Does anyone ever come and play with 
you ? 

““Nobody; but perhaps you world like 
to have another game some day, and I will 
get a flower-pot.” 

** A flower-pot ! 
dummies ?” 

**Oh, it is not the card dummies, but 
you! I think you would find the flower- 
pot more comfortable to sit on than that 
root, though it is an arm-chair.” Then 
compassionately, ‘‘ You are just a little big 
for it, you see.” 

** Not at all; I am quite comfortable,” I 
returned mendaciously, thinking I would 
rather not risk the flower-pot. 

“I am very sorry, but I think youshave 
just revoked. I see we must not talk— 
you can’t attend to the game,” and not 
another word could I get out of her. 
Then a curious thing happened. All at 
once the wood echoed to the sound of a 
voice—a most unpleasant voice, but as my 
little Sage apparently took no notice of it, 
I thought it judicious to refrain from 
comment. Watching closely, however, I 
noticed that the hand that held the pack 
of cards slightly trembled, that the lips 
were parted in strained attention. 

“Exciting game, is it not ?” said she, 
in a low constrained voice, while dealing. 
**T think it is your lead.” 

“Yes, and- I stopped dead. 

All at once a series of blows were 
showered on the boat above my head, 
followed by atorrent of the coarsest abuse. 
I felt horrified that this child should hear 
such language, and no doubt showed my 
horror in my face, for my little friend, 
mistaking the cause, stretched over the 
table and whispered in reassuring tones, 
“You need not be afraid. He can’t get 
down those steps, he’s too fat.” Then 
taking up her cards again, added, with a 
superb air of assumed indifference— 

“IT am afraid you will revoke again if 
you do not pay more attention to the 
game.” 

Such self-possession was unnatural in 
one of her age. To attain unto this, 
through what Stygian scenes must this 
child have passed! 

* Fe * ce 

‘“* Laura,” I said to my sister-in-law that 
night, ‘I want to know if I may invite a 
guest to your Christmas-tree ?” 

‘Considering that the children are 
indebted to you for it, I should be only 
too pleased to receive any visitor you 
might suggest. I am delighted to think 
that at last some young lady has found 
favour in your eyes.” 


How will that help the 
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‘*‘It is not a young lady at all, but a very 
small child, with the strangest dark eyes 
in the world.” 

“You mean a poor child. 
would be more 
children’s tree.” 

“No. I mean the child that lives at 
Treetops. Savile’s daughter, I suppose.” 

“Oh, really; I do not see how it is to 
be done. The whole county has given up 
going near Treetops. He is past redemp- 
tion, and I can assure you very odd stories 
are told about Mrs. Savile as well. The 
child could not come by herself; besides, 
I must consider my own children.” 

“Mrs. Savile’s sin, I suppose, consists 
in finding herself the wife of a man who is 
a disgrace to the old family to which he 
belongs; but I do not hold a brief for the 
‘new moralists,’ so we will let her case 
pass. The father, no doubt, is a brute ; 
still, I fail to see why this should shut out 
his child from all joy in life. She can 
come with your doctor’s family, and I will 
promise to relieve you of the trouble of 
entertaining her.” 


I think she 
comfortable at the school- 


“Let the poor little beggar come, 
Laura; why not?” put in my languid 
elder brother. She has a better seat 


than half the members of the B.H. Don’t 
know why she has not been out this 
season.” 


PART II. 
It was too bad of Laura! Here had I, 
at great personal inconvenience, hurried 
down to the Christmas-tree at Clitheroe ; in 
my pocket the largest edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, to find that my little Sage of 
the Tiles had not been invited this year. 
‘To me it was inexplicable how a woman 
like my sister-in-law, who was an excellent 
mother, could thus be wantonly cruel to 
a poor god-forsaken child like my little 
friend. I thought of the light, almost 
terrible in its joy, that had flashed into her 
eyes last year as the sheet fell down 
before the lighted tree ; of the speechless 
surprise that seized her on finding herself 
the recipient of presents from that tree, 
all pointing plainly to the joylessness of 
those days and months and years that 
already appeared to her to have no end. 
Her presence could have made no 
earthly difference to that merry throng of 
youngsters, whilst to her, for one brief 
moment, Paradise would have opened out 
its portals. Anyway, Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
she must have, and there was only one way, 
to take it myself; deposit it between the 
“‘ Koran” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in that 
wonderful library in the bowels of the earth. 
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These were the holly-bushes, I was sure, 
but where, oh where was the cave? In 
place of upturned boat there was a mound 
of snow-covered earth, and on that mound, 
in letters of dark-green box, which had 
shaken off their white pall, I spelt out 
“* Roderick,” the name of the horse she 
had ridden in the water-cart. House, 
horse, pony gone! My little friend seemed 
indeed the sport of a bitter fate. 

This was a ‘check,” but I did not 
intend it to be “‘ mate.” I must find some 
place wherein or whereon to deposit 
Grimm, so went farther into the wood. 

Keeping an eye on either side of the 
path, I soon saw in the snow the print of 
little feet, and these led me through thick 
brushwood to the far corner of the wood, 
when this sight opened out to me :— 

In the centre of a little natural hollow, 
clear of all brushwood, stood the top half 
of a dead fir-tree, banked round with snow 
to keep it upright. ‘Tied to the top was a 
bunch of grey horse-hair, souvenir of the 
late lamented Roderick, no doubt. The 
tree was decorated with strings of French 
beans, coloured fragments of old crackers, 
and a wonderful collection of home- 
invented flags, in which a St. Andrew’s 
cross and a bird closely allied to the 
pterodactyl (blessed prototype of the 
spread eagle), largely figured. Conspicuous 
among the branches were the three boxes 
of sweetmeats which she had drawn in the 
lottery at Clitheroe last year; and the 
candles consisted of irregular pieces cut 
fromaan old-fashioned waxlight coil. 


No doubt the Doctors daughter, with 
characteristic childish brutality, had kindly 
informed my little Sage of the date of the 
Clitheroe Christmas-tree. And while we 
were sacrificing to Joy in warmth and 
comfort, amid much eating and drinking 
galore, this child had stolen out alone into 
the cold darkness, wading knee-deep 
through snow, in the teeth of a biting 
north - east wind. There, surrounded by 
the ghostly forms of skeleton trees, amid 
shadows that stretched out long lean 
fingers across the white gleaming snow, 
with hands benumbed with cold, she had 
thus sacrificed to Joy—one lonely, shiver- 
ing little figure in this great unthinking 
world, watched by the silent sentinels of 
night ! 

It was more than I could stand. I 
snatched a string of beans from the tree, 
shoved Grimm in among the dying 
branches, and hurriedly strode away. 

There are women by scores who will 
hunt the world for waifs and strays, but 
see not those at their doors; men who 
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will gladly go to their death in Asia or 
Africa, but who forget to cast so much as 
a cloth over the cankering sore at home. 


PART Hil. 

‘Do you always read when you walk?” 
So startled was she that the book almost 

fell from her hands, and she gazed at me 


in silent, frightened inquiry. 


\ 


E LONELY, SHIVEKING LITTLE FIGURE 


WATCHED BY THE SILENT 
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For a moment I experienced a keen 
sense of disappointment; then, dismount- 
ing, said, ‘‘ Don’t you remember me, little 
friend ? We have never had that second 
game of whist you promised me.” 

“Oh, it is you!” And two eager little 
hands were held out to me. ‘*‘ How could 
I know you with that beard ?” 


‘* So it made me unrecognisable. Well, 


IN THIS GREAT UNTHINKING WORLD, 


SENTINELS OF NIGHT. 
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do you know, you are altered, but I knew 
you at once.” 

“‘T have not grown a beard, and I am 
not old enough to do my hair up, and it 
is always the same here: I don’t see how 
I can have changed.” 

“You are much taller, you 
than two years older, and 
you been doing to your eyes, 

“Nothing,” returned 
gazing up into my face. 

Then it was that the hopeless sadness 
in her eyes struck me with such force that 
I blurted out, scarcely realising my words, 
“1 shall have to carry you off somewhere, 
away from all this.” 

** Away from all this,” and there flashed 
into her face the first ray of hope, making 
it perfectly beautiful. In happier circum- 
stances what a lovely face it wouldbe! A 
man might do worse with his life than 
devote it to bringing about such a trans- 
figuration. Then the sunshine died out. 
‘“* Mother, poor mother, I could not leave 
her.” 

*“*Look here,” I 
friends, are we not?” 

“Oh, yes! You gave me Grimm, 
didn’t you? Yes, I know it was you; 
there is no one else in the world to give 
me anything.” 

“And I stole a string of beans; 
think you owe me a kiss for Grimm. 
what is the matter ?” 

‘You don’t know how horrid kissing is. 
He will kiss me sometimes; I hate it. I 
will never kiss anyone as long as I live. r 

‘“*Do you never kiss your mother ? 

“Oh, mother is mother. She is dif- 
ferent ’’—triumphantly. ‘‘ Mother is nota 
man!” 

“You do not like men.” 

‘“‘T hate them.” 

** You hate me 7” 

‘* Of course not.” 

“‘ Pray, then, what do you look upon me 
as?” 

“IT don’t know; I have never counted 
you as a man—no, never, I assure you. I 
look upon you as a sort of—of. ig 

“Playmate. Rather a superior one, I 
hope.” 

** Yes, a cousin Teddy, only much better 
than Teddy. You see, you are older ; you 
can understand things.” 

“That is just it—why, you are to tell me 
all about yourself, so that I shall be able 
to help you out of this. I am sure you 
want someone to stand by you. What do 
you say ?” . 

For a moment she pondered irre solutely, 
then saia hurriedly, ‘“‘ No, I could not 


are more 
What have 
child ?” 

‘she in wonder, 


said, ‘‘we are old 


still I 
Why, 
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bear it. I have always thought of you as 
living in another world, that Christmas- 
tree world, where children have fathers 
who love them, and homes they are not 
ashamed of. I like to think of you living 
out there, in the sunshine; I could not 
bear to bring you into my black world.” 

Whilst we had been talking we had 
turned into the straight road that ran by 
the side of the long plantation at Treetops, 
and which was here shut in by a very high 
wall. Looking ahead I saw the door in 
this wall open, and a man walk unsteadily 
out. 

“Slip back against the gate to your left, 
and stay there till I tell you.” 

Before my words were well out she was 
off the pavement and hidden behind the 
hedge, whilst her eyes more than her lips 
questioned—** Why ?” 

Pretending to busy myself with the 
girths, I returned, in her own phraseology, 
“He is looking the other way. No, 
sapristi | he is coming up here.” 

“He must have seen me. I will go and 


stop him, then you can ride off the other 
way.” 

I looked across at the little white face, 
and saw the terror in her eyes which, for 
all her resolution, she could not disguise. 
Yet she proposed to enter the ditch and 


cover my retreat ! 

“Come and hold my horse’s head, and 
do not let go of him though I make him 
gander all over the road. 1 am going to 
see you through this, so this time you must 
take your orders from me.” 

“‘Best on the snaffle?” queried she. 
Then, “I am afraid he may say things I 
would rather you did not hear. They 
don’t belong to your world, you know.” 

““My dear child, they cannot be as 
unfit for my ears as they are for yours; 
but I don’t think we shall have any. 
Whoa! steady! hold on! that’s it. Now 
tell me, is he near us ?” 

‘About six yards,” in a fainter voice. 
“You had better go, he is going to 
speak.” 

I came round the horse like a shot; he 
looked more objectionable than I expected, 
but I had settled on my line of action. 
Raising my hat, I came forward. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Savile ; it is a long time since we 
met. Perhaps you do not remember, but 
you know my brother at Clitheroe very 
well.” 

He stopped short, the imprecations died 
on his lips, and pulling himself together, 
he struggled, as far as his muddled brains 
would allow, to put himself once more on 
the platform of a gentleman. ‘ Grand 
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old days at Clitheroe, nothing like them 
now. None of us married then, these 
women are the curse.” 

‘‘ Nothing like the old times,” I broke 
in. “‘You remember that run when 
Flintoff Greaves took the Went.” 

‘“* And nobody but three rascally parsons 
in at the death. Men could ride in those 
days. You are not much count. What 
has happened to you ?” 

“Saddle turned, horse won’t stand. 
Plucky little girl, your daughter, she is 
not afraid of a horse.” 

He turned savagely on me. ‘What have 
you done with my daughter ?” 

‘“* Look! there she is, leading my horse, 
not in the least afraid of sixteen hands.” 

“And who the devil are you, turning 
my daughter into your groom ?” 

““My dear Sir,” I began hotly, but 
pulled up in time. “Did you ever see 
anyone manage a great beast better than 
that? But, of course, if you think it 
dangerous, I will take the reins at once.” 

‘“No, no; you keep with me. I know 
you quite well. Fine place; but what is 
your darned name ?>—between gentlemen, 
you know. Eh, see the joke ?” 

How could all this benefit my little Sage ? 
With a man three parts drunk it was hope- 
less to effect anything. To tow him back 
safely through the door in the wall was 
the only thing to be done. As for the 
child, I could not pick her up and carry 
her off before her father’s eyes. In this 
so-called civilised country the most 
hideous slavery can be practised, re- 
ceiving the sanction of society and of the 
law. 

Seemingly, he had a glimmer that he 
had gone rather far in his last speech, so 
turned fulsome, which was a thousand 
times worse. By the time we reached the 
door I was half maddened, and felt an 
unholy longing to lay my whip across his 
shoulders. I wanted to see him through 
the door, but he insisted on first seeing me 
off. I had only time to whisper, as I took 
the reins from her hand, ‘I shall find 
some means to get you away from this. 
Keep a look-out for me in the wood at the 
back.” 

“* Did he say anything very bad?” 

“Ne 

“I am so glad.” 

“Little saint, it is not 7 but you who 
should be considered.” 

They watched me down the road, but 
as soon as they were out of sight I drew 
rein, turned, and walked my horse on the 
turf at the side of the road. The scowl on 
the man’s face haunted me. He was not 
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only a disgusting but a dangerous brute ; 
and I felt most uncomfortable at leaving 
her alone with him. The road was now 
empty, but as I approached the door I 
heard his voice in loud altercation. I 


could not distinguish what he said, but the 
left no doubt as to the fury of his 
My name, 


tone 
anger; and was that a cry? 
perhaps, from her lips! 

“* Now for it,” I said, as I leapt from 
my horse. The door was locked, and 
though I tried again and again to scale 
that smooth wall, it completely baffled me. 
Hot, angry, and torn, I stood panting for 
breath ; then it struck me that all was now 
quiet; apparently he had left the plantation. 
With the cessation of that angry voice 
reflection came, and I wondered if I had 
scaled the wall what kind of excuse I could 
have made for sucha proceeding. I began 
to feel foolish; and, with a very decided 
sense of defeat, I rode away. 

On thinking the situation over I found 
myself in a well-nigh hopeless position. 
The ethical sense of nineteenth-century 
civilisation has provided ample protection 
tothe burglar, murderer, swindler, in fact, 
law-breaker in general, but with sublime 
cynicism it leaves innocency unprotected, 
save by the platitudes of poets. 

My brother being somewhat of a malade 
imaginaire, it was not a very unusual thing 
to find Doctor Dashwood at the luncheon- 
table. As I came in to-day Laura greeted 
me thus: “ You will have Norman as a 
patient next, Dr. Dashwood: he might be 
suffering from dyspepsia from his gloomy 
appearance.” 

‘* Anything wonderful happened in the 
neighbourhood ?” I asked, by way of 
diverting the personal line. 

** Don’t think I have heard anything.” 

‘“*Sad affair, that at Treetops, that you 
were telling me about,” put in my brother. 
““Excepting to the poor mother, I don’t 
suppose it will make any difference to a 
single person in the world which way it 
goes.” 

“Tf it is anything about that little 
Treetops girl, you should come and listen, 
Norman. Perhaps you do not remember 
what a fuss you made about her three 
winters ago?” 

**T can hear all right, thanks.” For at 
the first hint of disaster at Treetops I had 
gone over to a side table, ostensibly to 
cut cucumber. 

“It is a case of concussion of the 
brain—rather a serious one, I am afraid,” 
returned Dashwood hurriedly. 

‘* She has had a fail, I suppose ?” put in 
Laura. 
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‘‘YOUR DAUGHTER WISHES ME TO TELL YOU THAT IT WAS A PURE ACCIDENT.” 


** Yes, a fall,” assented Dashwood readily. 
‘Just what I should expect from what I 
have heard. She was always a tomboy, 
climbing trees and running on walls 
you see, Mary and Gwen, what comes, 
etc., etc.” 

Outside the lodge gates I waited for 
Dashwood, and when I had exchanged 
places with his groom, I said, ‘I want to 
know the truth about what has happened 
to that little Savile girl.” 


“T wish I knew, but until the child 
regains consciousness I do not see how 
anyone can know.” 


‘‘She was found, of course, in the 
plantation near the road, not far from the 
door. Who found her and when ?” 

For a moment Dashwood paused, then 
said slowly, ‘“‘ Her mother, about ten at 
night. She was lying senseless, her head 
having struck the stump of a tree that had 
lately been felled.” 
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Was this the explanation of that sudden 
silence ? And I had ridden away ! 

“Tt was no accident!” I exclaimed. 
‘The door was locked; it was the work of 
someone within—shall we say unknown ?” 

“My dear Sir, in the absence of 
evidence I form no opinion. Presumably 
she tripped and fell, hitting the back of 
her head against the stump. 

“I should like to see how 
stand in court. The man who did it——” 

‘ Tut-tut-tut, my dear Sir; that is a 
dangerous remark to make, and might be 
answered, ‘How comes it that you have 
any knowledge of the matter at all?’ I 
would caution you that, if she dies without 
speaking, the affair may turn out awkward 
for all those however indirectly connected 
with it.” 

“T am coming with you to Treetops; 
when she recovers consciousness she may 
ask for me.” 

Of that drive to Treetops I have little 
recollection. I was haunted by one 
thought—saw these words blazoned on 
hedge, road, and sky, ‘“‘ And I had ridden 
away!” At last a door opened, and Dash- 
wood’s voice, that seemed to come out of 
the mist, said, ‘‘ She has asked for you.” 

A small, pale woman, with sorrow writ 
in every feature, beckoned me into the 
dressing-room, and pointing to an open 
door, said in a broken voice, “‘Go in 
there; she wishes to speak to you 
alone.” 

I had 
tongue ; 


that would 


had words on the tip 


of my 
but when I bent over that little 
white face not a sound would pass my lips. 
What is this thing—life, which goes out 
before our eyes and yet has no tangible 


form? I thought in my agony if only I 
could take her life in my hands and crush 
it back into that still, frail form. With 
fear, and in dumb despair, I touched the 
hand that lay on the coverlet. 

It was not as I had expected. There 
was a throb of life that thrilled to my soul ; 
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and clasping her fingers in mine, I cried 
in my pain, “ Child, speak to me!” 

Slowly the heavy lids were ssteail the 
speaking eyes fixed full on mine, while 
the lips moved silently. 

** You wish to tell me something. Speak 
again. I shall hear this time—I must—I 
will!” But although I strained every effort 
I could only catch the words, “ Accident, 
mother,” and a sigh that might have been 
** sake.” 

To see her struggling to speak the 
words she had not the strength to produce, 
her look of entreaty growing agonising in 
its intensity as I failed to understand, was 
heart-breaking. I felt as if I held her 
salvation in my hand; that to fail to 
interpret her wish would be to plunge her 
into zons of despair. Oh for finer sensi- 
bilities to catch Then it flashed upon 
me. ‘For her mother’s sake she wished 
me to say it was an accident.” 

I brought Mrs. Savile into the room. 
The child’s eyes were again closed, but 
taking the little hand in mine, I said, 
“Your daughter wishes me to tell you 
that it was a pure accident, and I am 
ready to bear witness to her words.” 

Then there rang through the room a 
cry almost of ecstasy: ‘* Thank God, 
am spared that!” And falling on her 
knees, the poor woman burst into a torrent 
of tears. 

Here spoke the wife. How strong in 
the mother had been the conviction of the 
ghastly truth! 

At that cry of thankfulness a thrill ran 
through the child’s frame, her fingers 
pressed mine. There was more vigour in 
the touch. My heart leapt; | had saved 
her, her mind was at rest, and I drew one 
long breath of relief. 

She looked at the bowed head, and said 
quite plainly, ‘‘ Poor mother!” then turned 
her eyes to me, smiled. My God, she 
was gone!—the lie on her lips her passport 
into Heaven! 
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By SARAH 


Qt was a charming-looking woman, 
‘ with hair prematurely grey, and a 
tender, pathetic face. Her manner was 
very gentle, but firm and decided ; what 
she said she meant, and would act up to. 
Her complexion was as delicate as a 
girl’s, and her beautiful dark eyes, whi - 
were keen and bright when she looked : 
you, had a strange far-away expression in 
them at other times. They were the eyes 
of one who has lived the inner life of 
contemplation, and looked long on the 
quiet trees, the grass, the sky, on tranquil 
water, and the perennial wonder of the 
rainbow flowers. When she spoke, her 
voice harmonised with her appearance in 
sweetness and refinement. It had some- 
thing of nature in it too, like her eyes; 
something of the soothing influence that 
comes to us from the murmur of the 
breeze among the branches, the rustle 
of leaves,. the babble of running water 
and the drowsy droning of insects under 
the heavy foliage and among the flowers 
in early summer when the heat begins to 
tell. All young girls loved her. They 
called her Lady Grace, and came to 
consult her, especially about their love 
affairs. They were too preoccupied with 
their emotions, as a rule, to wonder how 
it was she understood them so well, and 
was so much more sympathetic, although 
a single woman, than most of the married 
ladies of their acquaintance; but some- 
times they asked, and sometimes she told 
them by way of warning: “ Never trifle 
with affection”; and, ‘she would add, 
‘Never let the sun set upon a mis- 
understanding. I will tell you what 
happened to someone who was too proud 
to explain.” 

She said this one day to a girl who had 
come to consult her. 

It was in Kensington Square, where she 
lived, and in her quaint drawing-room, 
which looked out on green trees in front 
and on more trees at the back, and might 
have been as much in the country as it 
was when the quality stayed there to be 
near their Majesties at Kensington Palac* 
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and fine gentleman of the 
and drank at the Greyhound. 

‘*But he ought to believe 
girl protested. 

* Well, yes,” Lady Grace replied. “ Still, 
appearances are very much against you, 
and, on that account, I should give him 
the fullest explanation.” 

“Oh, how can I humble myself to do 
such a thing!” the girl exclaimed 
petulantly. 

Lady Grace sighed. ‘* Your story is 
very like another I could tell you,” she 
said—*‘ very like numbers of others. It is 
an old, old story. But the case I am 
thinking of was not quite an ordinary case 
of the kind, and it may interest you on 
that account.” 


Court gambled 


in me,” the 


It was here—in this very room—years 


A young girl was waiting with her 
hat on for her lover, who had promised 
to come and take her for a walk. It was 
an autumn afternoon like this, and she 
was impatient to go out, for she had 
been shut up indoors all day. The time 
passed, however ; he was five minutes late— 
ten minutes—a quarter of an hour—halt 
an hour—what could he mean by it ? She 
became indignant; he had no business to 
keep her waiting like that. 

Then there came a knock at the door. 
Ah, there he was at last! And it was such 
a relief that she forgave him on theinstant, 
and was ready to accept any excuse he had 
to offer. 

The door opened, 
man came in. 

“You are just going out, 
said. 

“I was just going out—with Gregory— 
but he hasn’t come for me,” she answered 
pouting. 

‘* What a shame!” 


ago. 


but another young 


I see,” he 


he exclaimed laugh- 
ing. ‘He’s forgotten, I expect. But if 
he does that now, what will it be when 
you’re married? And keeping you in, 
too, such a lovely afternoon. But don’t 
stay in, come out with me.” 


She looked at the clock. An hour and 
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*HOW CAN I HUMBLE MYSELF TO DO SUCH A THING!” THE GIRL EXCLAIMED. 
















a quarter late. Decidedly it was too bad, 
and she would go out with Guy just to 
mark her displeasure. 

They went into Kensington Gardens. 
Guy was in high spirits, and she affected 
to be so in order to hide her pique. 

Guy was a sort of harum-scarum young 
fellow, seldom in earnest, and not caring 
to be thought so; one of those whom a 
young girl may play with, but never thinks 
of seriously. 

They entered the gardens by the first 
gate here in Kensington, and went on 
to the right under the old trees—elm, 
lime, and _ horse-chestnut, which, like 
people who live long together, have grown 
so much alike in character that you do not 
at first see any difference between them. 
After passing the next gate on the one 
hand and the Broad Walk on the other, 
the path branches right and left into two 
which run nearly parallel as far as the 
Albert Memorial. They took the one to 
the left—the South Flower Walk—and 
loitered along, looking at the old-fashioned 
borders, where dahlias and _heliotrope, 
petunias, calceolaria, and fuchsias, gay 
nasturtium, and white tobacco-flower still 
made a brave display, though the season 
was well advanced. It was late in the 
evening, and the walk was deserted. The 
air was heavy but dry, and the clouds were 
low and grey. The continuous rumble of 
the traffic in the high road sounded afar 
off, and did not importune them. In the 
gardens themselves all was still. 

‘‘I feel strangely oppressed,” the girl 
said at last; ‘Il wish we had not come. 
Let us go back. Perhaps Gregory has 
arrived, or something untoward may have 
happened. Iam anxious. Let us go in.’ 


““Oh, nonsense!” Guy rejoined. “If 
Gregory has come, let him wait. He kept 


you in long enough.’ 

They had been standing looking down 
at the flowers, but now Guy waltzed off 
by himself a little way up the path. 

‘Do you know the new step ?” he said, 
returning to her. “It is quite delightful. 
You feel like a bird. Let me show you. 
See!” 

She began to watch him with interest. 

“I think I see. Look, is this it ?” she 
said at last, trying the step herself. 

‘“* No, not quite,” he answered. 
Jet me show you. 
minute.” 

He put his arm round her, took her 
hand, and began to tell her what to do: 
‘You begin on the left foot, see—no, 


** Just 
You'll get into it ina 





hang it! you begin on the right Bs 
lhe gravel crunched behind them. 
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Then both started and looked round, then 
fell apart in consternation—not because 
they had been doing anything wrong, but 
because it was Gregory, and he evidently 
thought they had. 

He gave them one look—that was all— 
slightly raised his hat, and passed on. 

They were both so astonished that they 
stood staring after him until he was out of 
sight. 

Then Guy exclaimed: 
This is nonsense, you know. 
him and bring him back.” 

But the girl was hurt and angry. 
no,” she cried. 
let him go.” 

“Oh, but I say—do let me 
explain!” 

““No, certainly not!” she _ rejoined 
emphatically. ‘ Promise me—the least 
you can do is to promise me—that you 
will not offer him any explanation what- 
ever. ‘That is my business. Promise!’ 

** Of course, I must if you make a point 
of it.” 

“You will not explain now or at any 
other time unless I release you from your 
promise ?” 

“Certainly I will not, if that is what 
you wish. I have no option but to pro- 
mise if you wish it, seeing that I got you 
into the difficulty. But, all the same, I 
think you are making a mistake.” 

‘““That is my business,” she repeated 
coldly. 

““Oh! quite so,” he replied. ‘But I 
cannot see how / have deserved your 
displeasure. Shall I see you home ?” 

‘**No—no, thank you. Oh! 1 wish I 
had never come!” 

She walked away as she spoke, and left 
him wondering at her. 

She hurried home, half hoping to find 
Gregory there, waiting for an explanation, 
but he had not been. Her first impulse 
was to write to him, but here her foolish 
pride stepped in, and she could not do it. 
So she suffered through the long night 
of suspense, alone, without a word, and 
weighed down by a cruel sense of 
injustice. 

But surely he would come next day— 
not in the morning, for he was busy then, 
but in the evening, on his way from work. 
That was always their hour together. 

Evening came, however. Every moment 
of it was a separate throb of pain. It came 
and passed, and the night wore on to 


“Oh, I say! 
I’ll go after 


“No, 
“If he cannot trust me, 


go and 





another day, and another, and another, 
but Gregory made no sign. 

The girl was distracted. 
self condemned 


She felt her- 
without a hearing, and 
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raged at the thought. Once she wrote to 
reproach him, but tore the letter up. Her 
pride would not let her make the first ad- 
vance. Certainly appearances were against 
her, but he should have suspended 


~ 


Se 


THEY BOTH STARTED AND LOOKED ROUND, 


judgment until he knew .the truth, and 


not gone off like that without a word. 
No, she could not make the first advance : 
could any girl under such circumstances ? 
Towards the end of the month she went 
away with her friends for an autumn tour. 
When they returned the branches were 


bare and brown, and winter was upon 
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them. The girl had become - sadly 
subdued in the interval. It was as if all 
the life had been taken out of her, but she 
never complained. Her pride stood her 
in good stead here: no one should know 
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THEN FELL APART IN CONSTERNATION. 


what she suffered. The little _ trivial 
occupations which are all that a girl in 
her station of life has to fritter away her 
time upon were punctually performed. 
Books and music were laid aside, however; 
intellectual pursuits no longer interested 
her. Her mind was for ever occupied 
with the one thought, her heart ached on 















only she could see him, and tell him! 
Long hours she sat and sewed—there, in 
that window. She was never idle a 
moment, and she was always outwardly 


tranquil, and ready with a cheerful reply if 


any spoke to her; but oh, if the thoughts 
within had been traced by her busy hand 
on that weary work, what a picture they 
would have made! And ever the longing 
to see him grew and grew, until at last, to 
ease the ache, she devised a plan. Every 
day, on his way from work, when it was 


fine, he had been accustomed to walk 
home through Kensington Gardens by 


the path between the old-fashioned flower 
borders, where he had surprised her on 
that fatal occasion practising the step of a 
new waltz with Guy. Ah, heaven, should 
she ever have the heart to waltz again ? 
Her plan was to wait for him there in the 
walk, and when they met—when they 
met ? she would ask herself doubtfully. 
‘There is so little a girl can say until she 
is questioned ; but surely, surely he would 
ask ? 

‘Towards evening she put on her things 
and slipped out. 

The old trees in the gardens—chest- 
nuts and elms, poplars, sycamores and 
limes—tossed their branches about, sway- 
ing and creaking and groaning in a rising 
gale. She was glad to pass from under 
them into the walk between the flower- 
borders, which were well protected at the 
back by thick screens of trees and shrubs. 
She had hesitated a moment as to which 
path she should take, there, where they 
branch ; but the traffic sounded obtrusively 
from the road, and the wind whistled 
through the railing on the right, so she 
went to the left for shelter and quiet. Not 
that there was much quiet anywhere that 
evening, for the storm increased, and the 
wind, rising higher and higher, swished 
through the bare brown branches with a 
continuous roar, like the shock of bursting 
seas, while beyond, in the road, heavy 
vehicles rumbled thunderously, and there 
were hoarse cries as of men clamouring 
for help. 

The girl fled up the walk. The short 
day closed in rapidly, and darkness came 
dropping down upon her like a curtain. 
Wherewas he ? Would he come? Gregory! 
Gregory ! 

She reached the Albert Memorial with- 
out seeing a soul, save a park-keeper, who 
warned her to keep away from the trees, 
fora man had just been badly hurt by a 
branch which the’ wind snapped off like 
barley-sugar. 
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always with the one great yearning. If 
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Gregory did not come that evening nor 
the next, which was as still as the first had 
been stormy, but she persevered. She 
went again—went regularly, until it became 
the habit of her life to go, every day. 
Sometimes there fell a drizzling rain, and 
sometimes she could not see for the fog, 
while often there was frost and snow, and 
bitter winds that pinched her. But winter 
wore itself out at last, and spring set in, 
bringing, in long procession, the flowers: 
crocus and snowdrops in purple and orange 
and white, and heavy - headed yellow 
daffodils, shone in the grass or brightened 
the borders, and crimson told when the 
tulips came. ‘There were rifts of blue in 
the sky, and the birds rejoiced. Wood- 
pigeons began to coo, blackbirds to warble, 
and, all in an ecstasy, the thrushes sang. 

After the long disappointment of the 
winter, the girl looked up enlivened— 

*“T would rather he came now,” she 
thought. ‘‘ This will be a better welcome 
for him than fog and snow and sleet.” 

The first faint blush of green appeared 
on the trees; buds were bursting. ‘Then, 
a little while, and the leaves were out in 
full, and a riot of happy life began in the 
gardens. Nurses, in their white dresses, 
sat together in groups, sewing and chatter- 
ing, with watchful eyes that wandered off 
continually to the children, their charges, 
who prattled and played on the grass. 
Chairs were brought out, and quickly 
sorted themselves into pairs beneath the 
trees, and young lovers came and took 
them, and, because it did not suit them to 
see, they seemed to fancy themselves 
unseen. There were lovers, too, who 
were not so young, but were all the more 
ardent on that account perhaps, knowing 
that the time was short. And all the while 
the procession of the flowers flowed on in 
a continuous stream of colour and perfume. 
Wistaria and horse - chestnut bloomed, 
lilac, laburnum, and may. In the South 
Flower Walk the borders were aglow, 
wallflowers scented the air, and then the 
syringa came out, and the rose, and the 
honey-sweet scent of the limes dealt death 
to the bee. 

Across the Long Water, under the 
trees, the peacocks spread their gorgeous 
tails, and strutted and mewed. Ducks 
flew in pairs to their nesting-grounds, and, 
at sunset, the coo of the wild pigeon 
sounded with soothing after the long hot 
day. ‘The merry mad season came to its 
height. Streams of carriages, gay as 
flower - beds with summer dresses and 


parasols, added to the importunate rumble 
The air was full of 


of the unseen traffic. 
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music, of drum and band, and wandering 
organ. It was an ideal love-time, and the 
girl throbbed and ached to be in perfect 
accord with all the glad young life about 
her; but throbbed and ached in vain. He 
never came. Other lovers there were who 
offered themselves in plenty, but were 
firmly refused. In the whole wide world 
there was only one for the girl. 

3ut the summer glory of the full foliage 
passed. Leaves were shredded by a storm 
or two, then grew russet, and reddened 
to their fall. The nests were deserted, 
and the songs were hushed. A few flowers 
lingered in the South Flower Walk, but 
were all bedraggled. The breeze was apt 
to be chilly in the evening now, and only 
lovers lingered in the garde ns. Autumn 
was on the earth again, and winter was 
nearing. And presently winter was with 
them once more, all bare and bleak, and 
after that again, the green and golden 
glory of the spring. And still the girl 
waited, and he did not come. 

By this time, however, she had somehow 
ceased to ache with expectation. Her 
heart no longer stood still when she saw a 


young man in the distance, nor sank with 
disappointment when one approached and 
passed, and proved to be a stranger. 
pain 


The 
had 
him 


was no longer acute; time 
deadened it. Yet she waited for 
because she must tell him, and she knew 
he would come, but whether sooner or 
later no longer mattered so much. 

She used to sit by the hour together on 
one particular seat in the South Flower 
Walk—there where the weeping beech 
reaches across to embrace the hawthorn 
opposite, and, in the spring, the splendid 
wistaria crowns them both with purple 
and green. On wet days it was dry 
there, and so she could sit in shelter, 
keeping her vigil, and dreamily watching 
the raindrops fall from the leaves and 
sink in the sandy soil. When it was 
fine she interested herself in the life about 
her—in the trees and flowers, and in the 
people who came and sat beside her, and 
chatted freely of their own affairs, unmind- 
ful of the motionless girl, in whose impas- 
sive face they detected no expression— 
nothing but the settled calm which comes 
of contemplation. The rumble on the 
road beyond sounded like the sea when 
she was conscious of it, but the ear 
becomes accustomed to continuous sound, 
and, for the most part, she was not 
conscious of it. Yet her mind was always 
occupied. She was nearer to nature now 
than she had ever been—nearer to know- 
ing what it was that moved her when she 
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heard the rustle of the breeze in the silver 
birches, and nearer to finding a word for 
the strange sensation that comes of seeing 
the level limbs of the cedars show dark 
and clear against a bright clear sky. She 
was no longer a trivial girl, but a woman 
now. It is not in crowds that we learn to 
live. She had been surrounded by people 
all her life, and they had not he ‘Iped her. It 
was out in the green gardens that she found 
herbetterself. W andering about there alone, 
a mere outsider with an aching heart, had 
taught her to appreciate the dignity of life 
as nothing else could have done. She 
had perceived that storms of feeling do 
damage; that nothing excessive in the 
way of emotion is worth the reaction ; that 
life is worth living when it can be lived 
without haste and calmly up to a high 
ideal—not otherwise. Such _ thoughts, 
borne in upon her in her solitude, were 
often the outcome of incidents she wit- 
nessed, such as the waxing and waning of 
love affairs; the misunderstandings of 
uncongenial couples ; and the jarring which 
might so easily be avoided by ordinary 
good manners, not to mention good feel- 
ing, the fear of wounding, and the will to 
please. 

Sometimes she sat the whole evening 
on the seat beneath the weeping beech, 
and sometimes she wandered off under 
the horse-chestnuts which border the 
open grassy space behind the South 
Flower Walk, until she came to the Lan- 
caster Walk, where she would linger, look- 
ing at the sunset. She watched it for a 
long time one evening in particular, a 
lovely one. The whole western sky glowed 
like burnished copper, then gradually 
melted into the tenderest tints of daffodil, 
green, and grey. The trunks of the old 
trees, standing out in sharp relief against 
the brightness, cast long violet shadows, 
and, in the last slanting rays of the sun, 
the grass shone viridian. But every minute 
modified the colours, until at last all were 
absorbed in the gradual grey. The girl 
watched, till a filmy veil of mist, rising 
from the Round Pond, slowly enwrapped 
the trees, then she sighed as if satiated, 
and returned to her accustomed seat, 
where she sat, idly seeing, without caring 
to note, the little brown sparrows taking a 
dust bath on the path before her, and 
the little black cat that came creeping 
out from under the railings, stealthily 
stalking them. They were too wary for 
her, however, and escaped. Then the 
little black cat came and made friends 
with the girl, and with two ladies who 
were also sitting on the seat. 
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**A black cat 
-and the words 


One of the ladies said: 
brings good luck ”’- 
themselves like a refrain to the girl’s 
reflections. Good luck! Good luck! 
What is good luck, and could it come to 
her ? 

She sat with her eyes on the ground so 
lost in thought that all but her own inner 
consciousness was blotted out, and when 
at last she looked up, she was surprised to 
find herself alone. Sparrows, ladies, little 
black cat, all had disappeared. Night 
was coming on apace. There was no 


set 


** po YOU TAKE ANY INTEREST IN STOCKS 


one in sight but one solitary man with a 
paper in his hand, who approached in a 


leisurely way, reading as he came. The 
girl watched him without interest until he 
was close beside her, and then she recog- 
nised him with a start. What she waited 
for had happened, and she just sat there 
staring stupidly, unable to articulate a 
word. For a moment it seemed as if he 
would pass without seeing her, but he 
happened to look at the seat—just gave a 
glance, and was passing on, when some- 
thing in her attitude struck him as familiar, 
and he looked again. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, returning a step 
and stopping in front of her. ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon. I thought I knew you. How do 
you do?” 
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There was no emotion in his voice. It 
was as if he had met some casual acquaint- 
ance, and greeted her pleasantly. 

“IT am quite well, thank you,” 
answered in the same tone. 

“* That’s right,” he said, folding up his 
paper. “‘ There is nothing like health, and 
after health, wealth. Do you take any 
interest in stocks and shares and the 
money market ?” 

** None whatever,” she replied. 

“Ah!” he observed; “ladies don’t, as 
arule. All that is done forthem. It is 


she 


AND SHARES AND THE MONEY MARKET?” 
very interesting, though, 
well into the way of it.” 

He put the paper into his pocket as he 
spoke, and raised his hat to cool his head. 
His hair had grown thin on the temples, 
and he was otherwise altered and aged, 
curiously aged in the time. His figure 
had thickened, and his face was that of a 
well-fed professional man who finds suffi- 
cient satisfaction in his day’s work and his 
dinner without troubling about anything 
else. 

““Do you often come here ?” he asked, 
but quite evidently merely by way of some- 
thing to say. 

‘** Yes, almost every day,” she answered. 

“Ah! so do I,” he said. ‘I walk back 
this way from my work. The exercise 


when you get 
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does one good; but I generally take the 
other road,” he added, waving his stick 
in that direction. ‘Well, good-bye. I 
mustn’t be late for dinner. Glad to see 
you looking so well.” With which he 
raised his hat and walked on briskly. 

It would have been ten times better for 
the girl if he had never come at all—if 
she had gone on watching and waiting, 
leading a life of contemplation, in com- 
munion with nature, in charity with all 
men, and finding what happiness there is 
in hope. Now all that was ended. In 
the interval, while her trivial girl’s mind 
had been expanding, growing in strength 
and beauty, so that she had begun to reach 
up to the highest ideal of life and conduct, 
his mind had contracted. It had been set 
on sordid business concerns until her 
image had faded from his consciousness, 
and with it every higher aspiration, and 
he had become one of those men who 


care for nothing but mere worldly success 
and animal well-being. 


“‘She had taken the wrong road, you 
see—the girl I tell you of—in every sense 
of the word,” Lady Grace concluded. 

“‘And did she die?” the other girl 
asked. 

““No,” Lady Grace replied, smiling. 
“‘She didn’t even have a long illness as 
they do in the story-books. When he was 
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out of sight, she just got up, and went 
home dispirited. Next day she returned 
to the gardens, but all that had been hope 
in her was then a blank.” 

‘** But was that all ?” the girl exclaimed. 

“Yes, that was all. He never married, 
and she lived alone.” 

‘* But that might have happened in any 
case.” 

“True. And he ought not to have 
suspected her. But if she had done the 
right thing to begin with, if she had given 
him the explanation to which he was 
entitled instead of waiting until it was too 
late, ail might have ended otherwise. I 
think I know what happened. He was a 
sensitive man, and obstinate, and had 
expected her to summon him. As she 
did not do so, he concluded she had cast 
him off, and set himself to forget her. A 
word would have made it all right at first ; 
but, in her foolish pride, she would not 
utter it. She preferred to wait in that 
romantic manner until they met by chance ; 
but, when at last they met, his heart had 
hardened.” 

The girl 
grave. 

““Good-bye, Lady Grace, I will write 
to him,” she said. 

“You will do well,” Lady Grace replied. 
““When one is in the wrong it is always 
best to acknowledge it.” 


rose to go. She was very 
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By WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


“THE Siege of Sebastopol, so famous 

T at the time, is now an old story. 
In the “‘ fast” days in which we live it has 
become veritable ancient history, and 
almost appears as far back in time as the 
siege of Troy. In going and coming 
from the Crimea the plains of the Troad 
are visible from the steamer in passing ; 
the tombs of Achilles and _ Patroclus, 
as well as other 
places of note, are 
pointed out and 
talked about, thus 
leading to the 
association of 
events, and the 
two celebrated 
contests are thus 
apt to become 
linked together 
when thinking of 
the past. When 
we come to con- 
trast the details, 
there were very 
considerable dif- 
ferences in the 
two sieges. We 
do not read of 
trenches before 
‘Troy; the wooden 
horse, by means 
of which the walls 
were entered, im- 
plies another style 
of military en- 
gineering tactics; 
and with the 
modern rifles it would have been a rash 
proceeding, supposing the chance had 
occurred, for Lord Raglan or General 
Pelissier to have dragged the dead body 
of ‘Todleben round the fortifications of 
Sebastopol. 


From a 


It is proposed here to give some of my 
experiences in the trenches before Sebas- 


topol. ‘They are the experiences of a 
non-combatant ; as an artist my function 
was to observe and make pictures of what 
1 saw. I am under the impression that 
few of the correspondents of that time 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM PEEL, R.N. 
Sketch made in December 1834. 


went into the trenches. It was not neces- 
sary for them, but I could not accomplish 
my mission without making sketches on 
the spot. From this my visits were fre- 
quent, and I became well acquainted with 
them both in the Right and Left Attack. 
There was one gentleman who came to 
the Crimea; he belonged to some mission 
sent out by the Government. Cautious- 
ness must have 
been largely de- 
veloped in his 
case; he expressed 
himself strongly 
about the folly 
of persons who 
had no business 
in the trenches 
going there, and 
was profuse in 
the use of the 
word “fools” in 
relation to them. 
It so chanced that 
one day he had 
ventured, not to 
the trenches, but 
only a little way 
beyond the camp, 
whena ball passed 
close to him—it 
did not touch him, 
but it was so near 
that it produced 
a severe contu- 
sion. This ren- 
dered his return 
home necessary 
as one of the wounded, and | learned 
afterwards that he became a bore to 
everyone with his account of the matter— 
but I never learned whether he described 
himself as a hero, or as one of the “ fools.” 

This was certainly one of the extreme 
instances of chance, for the spot this 
gentleman reached was scarcely within 
range; and his case may be contrasted 
with that of others who had almost daily 
to pass over the same locality, and much 
more dangerous ground, in going down to 
the trenches—which some had to do on 
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duty every day during the whole time of 
the siege, and never got a scratch. Many 
cases might be told of the freaks of chance 
with shot and shell. Perhaps the fate of 
Glastonbury Neville, of the Engineers, is 
as remarkable as any that occurred. He 
was attached to Chapman’s staff, the 
Engineer of the Left Attack, and in that 
capacity he had often more than once a 
day to visit the trenches in order to 
make reports to his chief. At the end 
of the siege it was found that he had 
visited the trenches on duty oftener 
than had any other one in the army, and 
he never received, during the whole 
time, a single scratch. The Indian Mutiny 
followed ciose upon the Crimean War, 
and when Sir Hugh Rose—afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn—was carrying on _ his 
campaign in Central India, he appointed 
Neville to his staff. Neville made a hurried 
journey to join Sir Hugh, which he did at 
Ratghur, an old tumble-down fort that 
Sir Hugh had besieged. On the morning 
after Neville arrived, about the first shot 
from this insignificant place, which had 
only a few small rusty cannon, killed him. 
I have seen and sketched the spot, and my 
surprise was great when I compared the 
chances, and thought of my old friend's fate. 
Among the letters of introduction I took 
out with me to the Crimea there was 
one to Captain William Peel, of H.M.S. 
Diamond, a son of Sir Robert Peel, and 
brother to the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons. The Diamond was in the 
harbour of Balaklava, but her captain and 
most of the crew were in the Right 
Attack in the trenches, The _ first 
parallel of this attack was at times called 
the ‘‘Diamond Battery,” and at times, 
from its armament, the ‘“ Twenty-one 
Gun Battery.” I had to go to the camp of 
the Naval Brigade, where I presented my 
letter, and was kindly invited to come up 
and stay for a few days, so as to see what 
was going on. Of course, the invitation 
was accepted, and I was taken down to the 
Diamond Battery on the first day. Here I 
received my baptism of fire, and I still feel 
a certain amount of pride in the ceremony, 
from having had what I may call such a 
‘‘godfather” at it. Peel was one of the 
“bravest ef the brave,” and he won for 
himself at Sebastopol, where there were 
many brave men, a distinguished reputa- 
tion for dauntless courage. His heroism 
on all occasions earned for him the title of 
‘* fire-eater” ; he was severely wounded 
while leading his sailors carrying the 
ladders for the attack on the Redan on 
June 18. At the time of the Indian 
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Mutiny he commanded the Shannon, in 
which he went to Calcutta, and took her 
crew and guns up to Lucknow, where his 
cool pluck was as remarkable as it had 
been in the Crimea. If I remember right, 
it was after Lucknow was taken that Peel 
had an attack of small-pox, or measles, 
and he died in the Dilkusha Palace. This 
was scarcely the end one would have 
expected for such a hero. 

From the long peace that had existed 
before the Crimean War the _ technical 
terms belonging to siege operations had 
much the character of a foreign language to 
the British public. Gabions, fascines, sand- 
bags, traverses, epaulements, etc., were 
words that conveyed no distinct meaning 
to the generality of readers, and it was 


my function to make illustrations that 
would show what these things were. 


Peel suggested that I should draw what 
was looked on as a pet gun by the sailors ; 
it was a pivot-gun from one of the ships, 
and was larger than most of the guns in 
the battery ; one ball had struck it early in 
the siege, and knocked a piece away from 
the carriage, a slight damage that did not 
interfere with its working power, and, 
strange to say, nothing else touched it 
during the whole time the siege lasted, 
thus affording another example of the 
chances of war. More than once it had 
had duels with a particular gun in the 
Malakofperhaps embrasure should have 
been the word used here instead of gun— 
for the Russian gun was always silenced, 
and at times demolished—so that more 
than one gun had to be replaced. While 
I sat in the battery sketching I could hear 
the occasional booming of guns away on 
the French side, but our battery was silent ; 
the Malakof and the Redan, which faced our 
attack, were also mute. Peel stood with the 
half of his body visible above the parapet 
while I sketched him, and in that original 
sketch, small as it was, the likeness 
chanced to be fairly good. There are 
traits in the late Speaker’s face which 
remind me of the sailor brother's. He 
stood there for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes as calm and unconcerned as if he 
had only been sitting ina studio. It is my 
impression, so far as I recollect, that no 
rifle-bullets whistled past during that time, 

but they might have done so, and they 

might not have gone past. The other 
officer in the picture was Commander 

Burnet, who was afterwards drowned 
somewhere in Australia. The sketch was 
nearly finished when I remarked that I had 
seen none of the guns in action. Peel 
replied that if he ordered the gun I had 
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sketched to be fired, that two guns in the 

Malakof would return the compliment, 
and if I had no objection to that pro- 
gramme he would give the order. Of 
course I assented, the gun belched forth, 
and I could hear the shell screaming 
through the air—then a thud and a loud 
crash as it burst somewhere in the 
Malakof. A minute or two afterwards the 
boom of a gun was heard, followed by the 
angry screech which a shell makes as it flies 
through the air; then came the heavy 
thud as it struck the parapet and burst. 
This one went wide of us; the next one 
was better aimed, and struck the parapet 
just outside of where I was sitting, and 
when it burst a cloud of earth and stones 
was sent up in the air, the whole coming 
down again in a shower, most of which, I 
believe, came upon my head and shoulders; 
at least, I had a fair share of it. I will not 
say that I felt quite free at the moment 
from what might be dignified with the 
phrase of a slight nervous apprehension ; 
but I could not have been in a very bad 
state, for my memory yet recalls that on 
seeing my sketch with the earth and dust 
on it, a story told of Junot, who was acting 
as Napoleon’s secretary, came into my 
mind. He was writing in a trench to 
Napoleon’s dictation, when a shell covered 
his sheet as mine was, and he merely 
remarked that he would not require sand— 
which was at that time used instead of 
blotting-paper—to dry his ink with. He 
was cool enough; but perhaps it was not 
his first shell. 

The cleaning of the sketch after this 
was a work of some time, but I left some 
of the earth in the right-hand corner, and 
worked it into the light and shade of a 
shell. This drawing became the property 
of the late Sir Robert Peel; he bought it 
as a record of his brother’s doings, and I 
have often wished to know if that small 
morsel of earth from the ‘Twenty-one Gun 
Battery is still upon it. When the drawing 
was finished Peel himself suggested the 
title of ‘‘A Quiet Day in the Diamond 
Battery,” and this title led me to do a 
- Quiet Night,” and then a “ Hot Day” 
and “ Hot Night ” followed—all of them 
making good subjects illustrative of the 
siege. 

‘To Captain Peel’s friends the sailors were 
always attentive, and did what they could 
for me when sketching in the trenches; 
under their guidance I soon learned to be 
as cool as they were. They also taught 
me how to look out for shells—a bit of 
knowledge worth knowing. When a gun 
was fired from the Redan or the Malakof, 
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if the eye was fixed on the white cloud of 
smoke, and nothing was seen, then one 
knew the missile had gone in another 
direction ; if, on the contrary, a black 
spot appeared on the white background 
formed by the smoke, which was easily 
seen—and when it continued visible for 
a second or so, then you knew it was 
advisable to keep under shelter of the 
parapet. In a bombardment, when many 
guns are in action, it is impossible to 
keep an eye on them all, but as guns in 
batteries generally fire in one direction, 
the men know the particular embrasures 
to watch. At that date there were no 
conical shells; to be perfectly correct, 
there was, I believe, one battery with a 
rifled gun and conical shot, but it had 
been used only at the beginning of the 
siege, and very little was done with it. 
Peel, I remember, said it was too far in 
the rear to be of any use. He wanted his 
guns to be close up to the enemy, so that 
every shot would tell. ‘The largest pro- 
jectiles of that time were the mortar shells. 
‘These were also round, and thirteen inches 
in diameter. The Russian ones were the 
same size as ours, and the name of 
“Whistling Dick” was given to them. 
Being fired from mortars, they were, in 
comparison with the horizontal projectiles, 
a considerable time in the air, and as the 
missile came near, it could be heard 
repeating at regular intervals a sound that 
can only be described as a whistle. These 
heavy shells had rings, so that they could 
be lifted up and dropped into the mortar ; 
and as they had a whirling motion in the 
air, the wind played somehow thr ugh the 
rings, and produced the sound. When the 
rings were next the spectator, the whistle 
was heard ; when the shell turned, and the 
rings were on the other side, the sound 
was not perceptible. It appeared to me 
as if the whistling, which had a mild, 
gentle tone about it, was done to give the 
idea that they were innocent and harmless 
sort of things—a delusion that was soon 
destroyed by the force with which they 
crashed into the earth, sinking into it a 
number of feet, then bursting and scatter- 
ing around some cart-loads of rubbish, 
including stones and pieces of the shell. 

One day, as I chanced to enter the Twenty- 
one Gun Battery, all eyes were turned sky- 
wards, and looking up, there was a big 
black spot, for the moment seemingly 
almost motionless ; the faint, monotonous 
whistle could be heard ; the probable spot 
it would descend upon was being roughly 
guessed by those watching it, and each 
one was slowly placing himself at the 
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corner of a traverse so as to procure cover. 
Having learned the tactics, I did the same, 
and when the si:ell came down and burst 
we all squeezed ourselves as close to the 
gabions and sandbags as we could to 
avoid the shower- bath of stones and 
rubbish that necessarily followed. ‘This 
rubbish is not only unpleasant ; at times it 
is dangerous, particularly if it comes in a 
direct line from the bursting shell. Lord 
John Hay, who served in the Naval Brigade, 
was rendered 
hors de combat by 
having some of 
his teeth knocked 
out by a_ stone 
projected in this 
way. 

As the mortar- 
shells make a 
great arch in their 
passage through 
the air, and come 
down in nearly 
a perpendicular 
line, the term 
‘*vertical” fire is 
applied to them in 
contradistinction 
to the shells from 
the ordinary guns, 
to which the word 
‘** horizontal ” 
given, as_ their 
line of projection 
is almost parallel 
to the surface of 
the ground. It is 
difficult to regu- 
late the charge in 
the mortar so that 
the shells will 
drop exactly into 
the battery; when 
this occursthe gun 
and everything 
connected with it 
are likely to be destroyed. And even when 
they land behind the battery the frag- 
ments of the shell—some of them at 
times very large—are scattered about and 
produce what might be called a bombard- 
ment from the rear. In the horizontal 
fire, if a shell bursts while in motion, all 
the fragments go forward, having’ still 
the momentum of their first motion, 
but they spread out as they proceed. 
When these burst after passing the 
battery they do no damage; but if they 
stop before bursting, pieces of the shell 
are apt to come back and do damage. I 
Saw a case in point one day—if my memory 


is 


PRINCE 


MENSCHIKOFFP. 


From a Sketch made in the Chapel of the Winter Palace, 
St. Petersburg, 
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serves me it was in the second parallel of 
the Right Attack: a shell that went over 
our heads burst in front of the first 
parallel—and I saw a piece of it coming 
hopping along, touching the ground every 
few yards till it came into the parallel ; 
a very innocent-looking object it seemed, 
and it finished its career against a gabion 
in the parapet, within about a yard of 
where I was standing. A young soldier 
lay sleeping with his back against the 
gabion, and he 
woke up, for in 
passing the frag- 
ment had merely 
touched his 
temple, and 
carried away a 
piece of skin 
about the size of 
a sixpence. Had 
it been only a 
quarter of an inch 
more on one side 
it would have 
carried off bone 
as well as skin, 
and this young 
hero’s career in 
the path of glory 
might have been 
ended. As this 
piece of shell 
came trundling on 
towards where I 
stood it appeared 
to me as if I might 
have caught it in 
my hand; the 
same idea always 
came into my 
mind when I saw 
round shot orshell 
as they hopped 
along towards the 
end of their career 
exactly like 
cricket-balls on a field; but I never made 
the attempt, nor would I recommend any- 
one to try it. 

One day I was making sketches of 
Sebastopol from the Right Attack, and 
being dressed in grey, I stood with my 
head and shoulders above the parapet, 
thinking that mos amis ls ennemis would 
not notice me ; but one or two shots came 
uncomfortably near—probably I was sup- 
posed to be an engineer planning some 
new work. At last, one of the sailors 
came to me and said, “ They see you, Sir ; 
you had better come down and I will 
make a better arrangement for you.” So 
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he made a place I could stand upon, with 
little more than my eyes above the parapet, 
and no further notice was taken of me. 
More than once I was treated in this way, 
and I took it for granted that it was the 
portfolio or the sheet of paper that had 
been noticed, and led those in the Russian 
batteries to misunderstand my motives— 
otherwise a solitary individual was not 
worth spending a single shell upon. 
These particular attentions were all 
recalled to my memory in a curious 
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hide what it was necessary for me to see 
and make sketches of; so he ordered a 
servant to bring what I wanted. The 
man brought a chair, which would have 
made me too conspicuous, but at the 
moment my friend the Chamberlain had 
disappeared, and in my ignorance of 
Russian I felt in a fix, when an elderly 
officer covered with orders inquired of me 
in French what it was I desired. On 
explaining, he told the man, who then 
brought exactly the article I wished for. 


SAILORS IN THE GREENHILL BATTERY, ‘‘ LEFT ATTACK.”’ 


way by an incident that occurred about 
twelve years afterwards. To describe this 
it has to be remembered that Prince 
Menschikoff was Commander-in-Chief 
during the early part of the war in the 
Crimea. It was in November 1866 that 
the late Czar was married, and I was 
present at the ceremony in the Chapel of 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. One 
of the Chamberlains, M. Dimitri Goloubtz- 
off, took charge of me, and I have yet a 
grateful remembrance of all his kindness 
at that time. He took me to the chapel 
and found a good position for me, but I 
wanted a footstool to raise me a few 
inches, as I feared the crowd of celebrated 
personages that must be in the front would 


The officer again asked if it was all right, 


and I was thanking him, when the 
Chamberlain returned, and he whispered 
in my ear that for the polite attentions 
just shown to me I was indebted to no less 
a personage than Prince Menschikoff. 
The crowd in the chapel separated us, but 
I felt the impulse to thank him again, and 
to explain the polite attentions I had 
formerly received from his subordinates 
when I was sketching at Sebastopol. From 
the kindly expression of his face I feel 
sure he would have been amused at the 
changed circumstances of the situation. 
At one of the celebrations in connection 
with the marriage I had the satisfaction of 
being introduced to General Todleben, 
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the engineer whose defensive works made 
him the great hero of the siege on the 
Russian side. My introducer described me 
as an equally great hero, because I was the 
first to ‘“‘take” his works. My book was 
not unknown to him, and he smiled at the 
use of the verb here employed to express 
what I had done. 

As I wanted sketches for “‘A Hot Day 
in the Batteries,” I went down to the Left 
Attack one morning in the spring, when a 
heavy bombardment was going on. The 
French were also doing their part in the 
piece. It was a magnificent sight to see 
the smoke bursting out from so many 
guns, and to hear the thunderous 
booming that went on; the shells 
were screaming through the air 
like ferocious birds, hungry and 
eager for their prey. A shell, 
when it bursts, makes quite as 
much noise as the gun that fires 
it; so the deafening chorus or 
went on may be conceived 
Walpurgis Day it might be c ‘alled. 

After watching this storm of war 

for some time, I selected a gun 

to sketch. The sailors made a 
comfortable seat for me with shell- 

boxes; they were rather pleased 

that their gun had been chosen, 

forthe desire to be represented ina 

picture is strong in human nature. 

This became very evident, for 

as soon as the piece was fired, 

to my astonishment one of the 

sailors leaped up on the breech, 

and danced a sort of hornpipe. 

This, of course, placed almost the 

whole of the man’s body above the cover 
of the parapet—but what did Jack care? He 
had the inborn hope in his breast of what 
he conceived to be the immortality of 
appearing before the public in pictorial 
form. ‘These men all knew that I had 
drawn Captain Peel, and to be done by 
the same artist was something to be desired. 
Often I have met them returning from 
Balaclava to the camp, and if any of 
them had “a sheet in the wind,” which 
means a glass or two of grog, they would 
touch their caps and say “‘ When are you 
coming up again to the trenches, Sir, to 
draw us ? as we want our friends at home to 
know what we are doing, Sir.” My answer 
was that I would come up some day soon, 
and draw them all; then Jack w ould touch 
his cap again, and march off well pleased. 

There is one bit of exceptional detail 
connected with the siege, which, although 
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it has been mentioned in at least one 
history, was not so generally known as it 
should be. One day, when I was in the 
most advanced trench of the Left Attack, 
one of the Rifle Brigade—that corps being 
on duty there—pointed out a picture to 
me that the Russians had stuck up in a 
small battery at the corner where the 
Woronzow Road, as it enters the town, 
passes across the end of an arm of the 
harbour. A number of boards had been 
joined together, forming a surface of, 
perhaps, about fifteen feet by ten. This 
was hoisted up on two poles, with the 
evident purpose of making it visible to 


RUSSIAN CARICATURE 
IN BATTERY AT END OF 


WORONZOW ROAD, 
SEBASTOPOL, 


| ty 

the besiegers. On the surface three 
figures were rudely painted, and my impres- 
sion was that they represented an English 
soldier, a French Zouave, and a Russian 
soldier. The Russian has his bayonet 
pointed at the Zouave, who has dropped 
his musket, and holds up his arms, in sign 
of defeat and that he implores mercy from 
his conqueror. Having disposed of the 
Frenchman, it may be supposed that the 
Russian assumes he will then make short 
work with the Englishman—the whole 
picture meaning that one Russian could 
fight two and win the battle. I made a 
sketch of the picture at the time, which is 
here given, but I am not sure of the details. 
It is as correct as I could manage to do it 
aided by a good binocular. It is, perhaps, 
the only instance on record of a siege 
where a joke was projected from a battery 
against the enemy. 
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THAT GREAT. PAINTER, IGNOTO, 


By GRANT ALLEN. \* 


\ 7 EXT, to. “the poet Anon” the 
N painter Ignoto has surely deserved 
best of humanity after the picked immortals. 
His works, in a surprising variety of styles, 
are to be found scattered through every 
gallery of Europe ; and though every now 
and then one of -them is claimed and 
vindicated for some mightier name, yet 
‘‘ Pictor Ignotus” has masterpieces enough 
still placed to his credit to deserve an ideal 
statue in Venice or Florence. ‘To-day, 
however, I am only going to introduce you 
to one of his very minor performances—a 
dainty little St. Catherine in the National 
Gallery, there set down with official vague- 
ness to the ‘‘ Umbrian School” without 
further ascription. Nobody could call this 
a great or remarkable painting, though it 
has merits of its own as to tenderness of 
feeling and delicacy of colour: but it is 
interesting in its way as a local rendering 
of a theme which can be better followed 
out than any other perhaps within the 
walls of our British collection. 

The St. Catherine forms one of a 
pendent pair of devotional pictures, origin- 
ally, I take it, companion panels arranged 
in a triptych on either side of an Enthroned 
Madonna. The other picture of the pair 
is the graceful St. Ursula which hangs 
close by it; together they represent two 
virgin martyrs, the princesses of the 
Church—one Southern and Egyptian, St. 
Catherine of Alexandria; one Northern 
and British, St. Ursula of Cologne, the 
reputed daughter of a petty king in. some 
English principality. I gather, therefore, 
that the original compound altarpiece, 
composed of a Madonna and Child, with 
two saintly princesses, was either offered 
as a votive picture or commissioned for 
her own private chapel by some Italian 
lady of rank in Umbria, most likely the 
daughter of a Duke of Urbino. In either 
picture the saint is accompanied by an 
attendant angel, and is sufficiently desig- 
nated by her appropriate symbol, the palm 
as martyr being common to both, while 
the distinctive mark of the Catherine wheel 
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denotes St. Catherine, as the emblematic 
arrow tells us at once that her companion 
is the arrow-smitten St. Ursula. 

Let us look for a little at this placid 
and contemplative saint, a most typical 
Catherine; and then let us ask ourselves 
how much of her is due to original con- 
vention, common to all schools, and how 
much to Umbria or our own special 
Ignoto. 

No sacred type is more fixed and more 
constant in early Italian art than the type 
of St. Catherine. If you wish to see how 
constant are the form and features of the 
Alexandrian princess, you need only to go 
into the adjacent Lombard Room, where I 
would ask you to look at the beautiful and 
touching figure on the extreme left in 
Borgognone’s exquisite altarpiece of the 
Madonna Enthroned with the two St. 
Catherines—those, I mean, of Alexandria 
and Siena. Borgognone’s far lovelier and 
tenderer picture—to my mind one of the 
chief gems of our national collection— 
was painted, no doubt, at the Certosa di 
Pavia, far away from the hard blue hills 
and castled crags of Umbria, But in both 
alike you get the same general type of the 
saintly princess—soft, delicate, thoughtful, 
her rich golden hair covering her shoulder 
in the same flowing fashion, in unequal 
lengths, and held back from her high and 
ample forehead by a royal diadem. As 
the philosophic virgin martyr of the early 
Church, she is always represented by a fair 
and intellectual maiden; while her exalted 
rank permits the exuberant fancy of the 
painter to run riot in decoration on her 
regal robes. Here, in the handicraft of 
our unknown Umbrian master, she wears 
a wide-sleeved tunic of some bright green 
stuff, richly embroidered with a hem of 
gleaming gold thread, and daintily jewelied 
with Oriental magnificence on the scjuar2- 
cut edge of the delicate bodice. Over this 
royal robe is flung at the shoulders a darker 
crimson mantle. The colour scheme 
throughout is extremely bright, almost 
verging on crudity; but it is redeemed 
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ST. CATHERINE, A PANEL OF THE UMBRIAN SCHOOL. 
In the National Gallery. 
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by the brilliancy and purity of its tints, 
which make it on the whole effective and 
pleasing. 

By the virgin martyr’s side stand her 
familiar emblems, one or both of which 
you can discover for yourself, if you please, 
in more than twenty Italian pictures of all 
schools and ages, scattered up and down 
through the rooms of the Gallery. With 
her left hand she grasps the wheel, set 
with huge sharp spikes, which was the 
instrument of her torture; in ‘her right 
she holds the sword with which she 
suffered at last her final and definitive 
martyrdom; after which her body was 
coriveyed: by angels toa sarcophagus on 
Mount Sinai, as everybody has seen in the 
exquisite and touching fresco by Luini, 
now in the vestibule_of the Brera at Milan. 
In many Ppicflires;.h6weyer, the wheel is 
shown, not #hole, but broken into frag- 
ments ; because it was so destroyed by an 
‘angel to terrify the executioners. Several 
other St. Catherines in the National 


Gallery, in fact—as for example, the Bor- 
gognone and the Carlo Crivelli—give one 
examples of the wheel, with its cruel 
curved spikes, of the self-same pattern as 
in our nameless Umbrian; but the best 
known of all, the famous Raphael from 
the Aldobrandini Collection, has the spikes 


softened down to mere meaningless knobs, 
which have hardly even a symbolical and 
rather vague significance. Altogether, 
indeed, Raphael’s treatment, though 
pictorially noble and beautiful, is ecclesio- 
logically and historically a complete falling 
away from the charming conventional type 
of St. Catherine—a type endeared to the 
minds Of medizval Italians by hundreds 
of lovable and sympathetic embodiments. 

The angel by St. Catherine’s side, in our 
Umbrian example, may not improbably 
represent the divine messenger sent to 
break in pieces the wheel of the execu- 
tioners. 

Now, if we compare this nameless St. 
Catherine with many others in the National 
Gallery, we shall soon be struck by the 
fact that it represents in a very high 
degree the simple and innocent pietism of 
the Umbrian painters. Both in this face 
and figure, and in the companion St. 
Ursula, we find a certain trustful and 
almost childish simplicity which more than 
redeems their decided lack of imaginative 
power. St. Catherine and her angel are of 
the primitive sort that knows no guile. And 
this innocent guilelessness is typically 
Umbrian. Among the citied hilltops of 
the soaring Apennines, alike at Siena 
and Perugia, art took a very different tone 
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from that which it assumed in rich and 
cultivated Florence, in wealthy and com- 
mercial medizval Venice. That spirit of 
ecstatic piety, of self-effacing absorption 
in the things of the soul, which found its 
final word in. St. Francis of Assisi and St. 
Catherine of Siena, was common ‘among 
the rapt Etruscan devotees of the central 
hills of Italy. All the art of the Apennines 
has therefore from the first that detached 
and studiously simple pietistic air which 
degenerates at last into an affected grace 
and a false sentimentalism with Perugino 
and Pinturicchio. Our nameless Umbrian 
catches this divine touch in*its naive and 
natural prime. What with Perugino is a 
studied pose is with him an outcome of 


“pure and spontaneous spiritual personality. 


Raphael’s famous St. Catherine, of 
course, belongs to his Roman period. It 
has the roundness of form and-perfection 
of modelling, the half-open lips and culti- 
vated grace which mark that epoch in the 
mighty master’s life. But, though instinct 
with nobility, and still striving hard after 
spiritual effect, it displays no longer the 
unaffected and natural holiness which 
belong as of right to the Madonna del 
Gran Duca of his Umbrian tutelage. I 
need hardly say it is a greater work of art 
by many stages than our Ignoto’s little 
panel; but I confess, when I look at the 
one, I rather incline to be artistically 
critical ; when I look at the other I incline 
only to say, “‘What an exquisite charm! 
What a delicious naiveté !” 

There are several more St. Catherines in 
the National Gallery, which, viewed as 
single figures, it would be well for the 
visitor to compare as he passes with our 
unknown Umbrian’s pretty embodiment. 
The Borgognone, which is most like it, is 
the most touching of all; it has the 
silvery tone and the exquisite feeling 
for individual character which make its 
painter the first among the schools of 
Lombardy. Then there is the Carlo 
Crivelli, with its obtrusive wheel and its 
quaintly twisted fingers, a monument of 
the affected and contorted art of that 
grimace-loving creature, half Venetian, 
half Paduan. Walk from it straight into 
the Venetian Room and look there at the 
various representations of the same early 
type by the later painters of Venice, if you 
wish to see how the wealth and luxury of 
a mercantile city degraded the older 
spiritual conception of virgin martyrs into 
mere voluptuous and fair-haired ladies, 
taken direct from daughters of the princely 
merchant oligarchs of the Adriatic. There 
is a stately dame of opulent Titianesque 
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charms, for example, in a _ Bonifazio 
Veronese of the Madonna and Saints, 
whom one recognises with surprise as a 


ST. CATHERINE.— BY 


THAT GREAT PAINTER, IGNOTO. 


and faint reminiscence of her wealth of 
hair. Another such lady, but of finer 
feeling, will be found in the Madonna 


RAPHAEL, 


Jn the National Gallery. 


St. Catherine at last, not by her face 
or figure, which are those of a worldly 
belle of the later Renaissance, but by her 
broken wheel alone, aided by some dim 


and Child by Titian, where St. Catherine 
appears as a stately matron of some old 
aristocratic Venetian house, embracing the 


infant Christ with maternal fervour. 
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Unless I greatly mistake, these two 
figures are each of them a portrait of some 
lady of the lagoons with her own first 
baby. Titian would have seen no 
irreverence in such an impersonation, 
which would have appeared to Fra 
Angelico the gravest sacrilege. 

The visitor who goes carefully through 
the National Gallery with the object of 
tracing out the evolution of such separate 
figures will find a large number of St. 
Catherines of every age of Italian art, 
which will enable him to follow up the 
development of the type from the earliest 
period, and its gradual differentiation in 
the different schools. Sometimes he must 
be content to look for the martyred princess 
half lost among a number of throned 
and seated saints, as in the panel from 
the great altarpiece of Taddeo Gaddi’s 
school, where a doubtful St. Catherine, 
recognisable rather by her luxuriant hair 
than by any definite emblem, sits in glory 
side by side with St. Ambrose, St. Stephen, 
St. Matthew, and several other assorted 
holy personages. Sometimes, as in the 
little predella by Fra Angelico in the 
Early Tuscan Room, she must be sought 
for diligently among a whole host of 
minute and carefully painted figures. 


Sometimes, as in the big Orcagna, she 


occupies a place of honour among the 
highest saints, well in the foreground. 
And sometimes, as in the glowing altar- 
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piece by Moretto, she sits in glory 
on the sunlit clouds, where she receives 
the wedding-ring, as the spouse of Christ, 
from the baby hand of the infant Saviour. 
But if, from all these examples, the visitor 
forms a central conception of the typical 
St. Catherine, and then returns once more 
to our nameless Umbrian, accepting it as 
a special product of its time and place— 
the latter half of the fifteenth century 
among the Apennines of Urbino—he will 
be able to understand and criticise it far 
better than if he looks at it in isolation as 
a mere unrelated three-quarterlength figure 
of a saintly personage. That is the way to 
judge aright of these Italian works. So only 
will the spectator be able to estimate the 
saintly simplicity of the style, the infantile 
piety and purity of the feeling, the almost 
Flemish delicacy and roundness of face in 
the girlish angel. Painted a little smaller, 
this panel would have reminded us of 
the delicious Memlincks at Bruges; and 
indeed Memlinck, save for his smallness 
of scale, is a painter whose charming 
naiveté and graciousness not a little recall 
the Umbrian ideal. He is in the north 
what Buonfigli and Fiorenzo were in the 
Apennine hill-land. Strength and vigour, 
indeed, are not Umbrian characteristics ; 
but for gentleness of touch, rapt ecstasy 
of piety, and sweetness of conception, the 
men of the mountains are unequalled in 
Italy. 
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HE look-out on board the White 
Prince had but little to do, for the 

sky was clear and the trade wind steady in 
a pleasant vacant sea. So that he stayed 
upon the top-gallant fo’c’s’le with his dark 


figure sometimes visible to the officer of 


the watch; all was well. He knew how 
unlikely it was that he would be troubled 
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ROBERTS 


by any ship rising phantom-like out of the 
ocean, or gliding blackly out of a blacker 
He had all those two midnight 
hours in which to dream according to his 
nature, and might, if he desired it, recall 
visions from the past, or imagine visions 


squall. 


of the time to And Nicholas 
Tarvin, who held his lonely and silent 


come. 
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watch there, saw very strange visions 
indeed in that calm and lonely night. For 
some of them were of the East, and some 
of the West, and some like a foul and 
poisonous vapour rising from the pit. 

As he stayed in his walk and looked 
far away, his eyes grew and dilated like a 
cat’s; but when he paused again and 
looked aft, clenching his hands, they 
narrowed with their wrinkled brown eye- 
lids to a mere slit of malice, and the man 
was as hideous as some old fakir. Some- 
times he gesticulated, and sometimes he 
clutched the hilt of his sheath-knife at his 
hip with a quick and venomous action. 
And every now and again he muttered 
dark words like a wizard’s formula, un- 
intelligible, but in intention deadly. 

**T hate him!” he said aloud, and then, 
startled by the sound of his voice, he 
looked about him sharply. He laughed, 
and chuckled in his withered throat. “I 
will slay him day by day; and blast his 
life. This they taught me in the East. 
It is but wood for wax. I shall see him 


wither like a blighted leaf.” 
When two bells was struck lightly aft, 


and repeated loudly behind him, he called 
“ All’s well,” and was answered from the 
dark poop. As the half-melancholy sound 
of his own voice died out of his ears he 
went towards the starboard rail and sat 
down upon the anchor. Lest he should 
be taken unawares, he faced aft. and draw- 
ing a sharp Oriental dagger from his 
bosom, he bared his thin, muscular arm, 
and stabbed it an inch deep in some old 
scars. ‘aking the knife in his teeth, he 
went over the vessel’s head, and was absent 
from the deck two minutes. When he 
returned, he bound up his arm and wiped 
some blood-spots from the deck very 
carefully. He resumed his intermittent 
march, and at four bells was relieved and 
went below. Ashe entered the fo’c’s’le he 
saw some of his watch sitting yarning on 
the spare topmast by the galley. He spat 
towards them and grinned. 

“If they only knew my power!” he said. 

For over the bows the figure of the 
White Prince had a little triangular stab 
above the heart, while some drops of 
thick blood dried below the wound. 


THE 


“WHITE PRINCE.” 


And night by night Black Tarvin stipped 
secretly over the head to torture the 
imagined counterfeit of him who named 
the ship, and do it deadly harm. For the 
son of the man who had carved was the 
Captain, and the father had taken his only 
son as a model, making it strangely like, 
and doing his best. But Tarvin hated him ; 
they came from the same town, from the 
same school, and now he sailed before 
the mast in the vessel that Robert Salt- 
wood commanded. Yet Tarvin was the 
elder, and had sailed his own ship trading 
in Eastern islands. But some devilish vice 
of a precious drug had dragged him down 
and held him. He imagined strange and 
powerful knowledge, he repeated peculiar 
incantations in malignant envy that 
esteemed himself scorned. The little 
blood he shed, according to a dreadful 
ritual, should drain Saltwood’s red heart : 
the man should be as white wax in the 
flame of hate, and the old carver should 
repent his love for the vulnerable creature 
that Tarvin stained with blood and gnashed 
his teeth at. 

After a little while, in the tropic heat of 
a long unusual calm, Tarvin imagined that 
he saw the Captain fail. Was he as strong, 
as brown, as bright, as eager? Or was 
the thought of evil success a delusion ? 
Tarvin crept over the bows when the 
south-east trade wind blew, and hung to 
the stays contemplating the White Prince, 
whose pure robes were stained here and 
there as with reddish rust. He muttered 
to himself, and at last spoke to the white 
fetish. 

** You pale beast, how is it with you?” 
he asked jeering. ‘‘Do you feel the 
magic work? Split and rot and warp 7’ 
the sun; ache under your eyes and in 
your heart. Big beast, you are quiet; but 
you go, you go! And when you and he 
are rotten dust, I shall thrive and sing and 
sail in my Eastern seas.” 

He thrust his hand into his breast, and 
drew out a little box covered with snake- 
skin, and from it he took something the 
size and shape of a big bean. He swal- 
lowed it and went on talking. 

‘“‘Aye, aye, to hear the surf thunder 
beneath the palms, and to see the live 
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sea leap the breakwaters, and to lie and 
sweat in the sun! And out and beyond to 
the big brown rivers and the brown, brown 
girls. Oh—ah, and the Lascars singing 
in the heavy heat.” 

He intoned in a low voice tlhe melancholy 
changeless Lascar chant: ‘ Allah, illah, 
allah—ay—lah,” with its sudden drop of a 
fifth on the last note, and then was silent 
for a while as the water leapt under the 
vessel’s fore-ioot and she smote the smooth 
sea asunder with a gurgle and a low hiss. 
He spat down into the little white sea- 
flower of jutting water that grows for ever 
at the flat edge of a vessel’s stem as she 
goes. 

“« Hiss, hiss, little serpent of the sea’s 
green fields! Hiss under him, and when 
he sleeps in the moon leap up and strike 
till he swells and bursts like a dead beast 
in the sun. And I will go softly and sweet 
in white robes and be chosen king of 
an Eastern island where the coral grows 
and the calm reef holds strange fish in its 
green waters, and outside the big blue 
sea tumbles for ever. Hark! hark! I hear 
strange music.” 

He bent his head, and with uplifted 
hand listened ; forthe drug worked in him 
through the lovely night, and it crowned 
him king, and clothed him beautifully, and 
set no bounds to his freed will in a land 
where he was priest and magician as well. 
Looking up triumphantly and unafraid, he 
saw the thin crescent moon grow mon- 
strously and arch the intense sky like a 
rainbow, and the stars were awful lamps, 
and the sound of the swift ship dividing 
the wonderful air was as thunder, and his 
low voice was lord of the thunder. He 
seemed to hear his very breathing echo 
from the sails and again reverberate in 
their darkened curves, and die far off like 
a passing storm. And lying far out upon 
the jutting boom over the hollow sea, he 
turned to the White Prince, who gleamed 
bright against the dark bows, and he saw 
his magic working. For the Prince was 
wan, and his cheeks thin and pale. Look- 
ing still, he saw the blood drip down into 
the sea; it rotted in his veins; he grew 
limp and withered, and at last hung to the 
ship’s bows like a dried robber crucified. 
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But Tarvin laughed and crowed like an 
elfin child well pleased at dark tricks 
that mocked some human vain endeavour. 
And then, as the hours passed, and the 
drug died, he crawled inboard, and was 
mean and a slave once more. 

But—and how he langhed to note it, 
believing in his moonlight incantations 
and the spells he cast—the Captain of the 
ship was not what he had been. Some 
evil in his blood or nature, or some ancient 
harm flowering anew in a fit season, or 
some poison-like malaria that slays the 
red blood, had hold of his strength now. 
He was dying as a tree might die if an 
enemy bored out its heart and poured in 
vitriol. 

“It works true, it works true,” said 
Tarvin, as he watched the sick man, who 
knew not of his insane hostility. ‘“‘ And 
when it is done I shall be free.” 

He rolled delighted in his miserable 
bunk and clutched his blankets to him in a 
very orgasm of unnatural joy. The mean 
bed was a couch for an emperor; the 
common talk of his mates was applause 
and triumphant shouting. What mattered 
if they cursed him and said that he was 
mad when the drug’s strength was at nadir? 
When it lifted him on clouds of glory and 
was in its zenith they were his warriors and 
his slaves. They brought him tribute: 
gold and wine and women. 

Yet now the little serpent lying hissing 
in the white foam-flower under the flowing 
robes of the rotting Prince at times half 
scared him. Sometimes he saw its eyes 
flash fire and its fangs gleam as though 
they threatened him. Unless the spell 
worked truly he himself might be its 
victim. And the carven image was not 
yet overcome at its heart. He hung over 
the bows that hot night and pricked it 
deep. 

Next day they said that for certain the 
Captain could not live, and men went 
solemnly in the ship. But Black Tarvin 
hugged himself in dark places and 
chuckled villainously, for his time was at 
hand. 

And one night when the vessel went 
plunging in golden fire, and shook ten 
thousand green stars in flame from the 
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blown crest of a curving wave, he went 
out and slid down the dipping martin- 
gale, and sat to look up at the Dead that 
was a prophecy against one still living. 
But in the golden foam-flowers hissed 
many sea-snakes, and they swam swiftly in 
and out, weaving a sea-shroud for a sea- 
prince. And when Tarvin looked up from 
their enchanted embroidery fringed with 
deep and heavy blue, the pale light from 
the living water touched the Prince 
strangely. For ever before his eyes had 
been cast down as in contemplation ; but 
now the white lids seemed to lift a little 
heavily, like those of a waking man ; and 
the lips too looked ruddy and half-parted. 
He made Tarvin angry, and, fearful of the 
portent, he asked that night how it was 
with the Captain. They told him that the 
man was dying, and he went away with a 
twisted mouth that it was difficult to keep 
from laughter. 

That night, when he went out to the 
White Fetich, he had changed terribly. 
He looked straight at his destroyer, and 
his eyes were opened, and his mouth held 
an unspoken word. And though Tarvin 
saw now that as the Captain died his life 
went into his image, yet he was full of the 
drug and not afraid. 

*“White Prince of a fallen house, it is 
well with me, but not well with thee. 
Oho! but it is well with me, and I smell 
the East.” 

He mocked the living figure bending 
deep-eyed over a still heavy sea of lazy oil, 
in. which the curve of the cutwater and the 
keel was a band of light such as a man 
sees in a Cat’s-eye of great value. But as 
he went in past and over the Prince it 
seemed to him that his garment was 
plucked lightly, and he heard a voice. 

‘“* Who spoke ?” he cried in fear. 

And he was answered from the deck. 

““The Captain is dead, you black beast,” 
said one of those who hated him, but 
whom he held as slaves in his mind. 

But Tarvin knew then that he who had 
spoken to him was one clothed in white 
drapery, whose eyes were opened, and 
whose lips were unsealed. 

That night, for the little box ran low, 
he was in great terror, and begged one of 
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his mates to change bunks with him, for 
his was right in the eyes of the ship, close 
behind where the live white beast was 
hanging with its eyes open. And as the 
man would not, Tarvin groaned and took 
more of his drug, and passed the middle 
watch below, sitting on his chest, wonder- 
ing if the White Thing would be loosed to 
chase him when the Captain’s body was 
cast into the He heard how it 
laughed outside in the foam of a clean, 
fresh breeze after days of oilycalm. Then 
suddenly he dropped upon his knees in 
terror, and he saw the bows open, and the 
huge figure unfold its arms and scoop up 
the sea in a great hand. Then there was 
but heavy timber, black and sweating, 
between him and It. But again he looked 
and saw white fingers trying to work the 
hawse-pipe plug free, and the hand came 
in and grasped emptily at the close and 
fetid air. Tarvin screamed thickly from a 
dry throat, and choked and fell. When 
he came to he was out on deck in the 
moonlight among the men, and he was 


sea. 


soaked through and through. 

They said that they had cast water on 
him to revive him ; but Tarvin knew better 
than that, and looked askance at them. 
The Prince had caught him and plunged 
him in the sea. He felt like a little man in 
the paws of a great white tiger out of the 
jungle, a magic beast, charmed and in- 
capable of any propitiation. 

They buried the Captain that very dawn, 
and as his draped coffin slid from the 
soaped plank into the sea, the practiser of 
black arts heard a voice call ‘‘ Tarvin,” 
that he could not resist. He went forward 
and climbed down upon the martingale 
stays till he was face to face with the 
Captain, clothed in white samite and very 
wonderful. But Tarvin knew that the 
Prince was as Robert Saltwood would have 
been without a soul, and he looked cruel 
and inexorable. And until the seaman 
had dipped trembling into his little box, 
and taken the last three beans and 
swallowed them, he was too afraid to look 
into the eyes that searched his heart. But 
then all sounds were very far off, and the 
vessel was uplifted over hollow depths as 
deep as the pit, and she rode lightly 
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through thunder in which a whisper could 
be heard. So Tarvin spoke with the 
Captain for a long hour, and when he 
entered the ship again his hair was as 
white as snow, and his skin wrinkled like 
an old man’s. 

And each night he spoke with the 
Captain, till the boldest of his fellows 
feared him. 

He left the white curse at last in a far 
western port, and sailed hurriedly in a 
steamer to England. But his vessel 
foundered as suddenly as if someone had 
plucked her bottom out, and the ship that 
picked up the one boat was called the 
White Prince. And once each night the 
Captain called to Tarvin, who came with 
him to Calcutta. As he hurried across 
the burning continent to Bombay the 
voice that summoned him grew fainter; 
and with more courage he came home at 
last. But there he lay ill in a port where 
few large ships were ever entered, and 
after months as he looked sickly out of his 
window he saw the White Prince lying at a 
near wharf. As the Captain called he rose 
and went forth, and the crowd jeered him 
and called him madman. He fled from 
them to the country, and at last was passed 
as a pauper from hand to hand till he 
reached his own parish, to which the 
White Prince belonged. He found her 
there, and, escaping, took ship upon the 
sea, which he could not leave, for 
Moulmein. But the White Prince pursued 
him even there, and in the balmy-scented 
East the Captain spoke with him again. 

Now neither any sound of tumbling 
water nor colour of close seas could delight 
him, and brown women were as white 
women, and white women as the dead. 
The surf under palms upon the shore was 
full of sea-snakes, such-as hissed under 
the robes of the White Prince or thrust 
their jewelled and armed heads out of the 
curl of the sea under the vessel’s forefoot ; 
and there was no pleasure in an imagined 
kingship, the gift of drugs. For now the 


little snake-skin box, that had held surcease 
from pain, and had given him strength to 
stand face to face with the Quick and Dead 
in one, kept nothing for him but things 
which were horrible. Ashe strove onward, 
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and was chased throvgh strange seas by 
the white ship, he began to lose hope in 
his one hope that she would drive upon a 
reef, or name some unnamed rock in a 
deep sea. How, how could he hope that, 
when the figure with eyes held watch and 
ward over her safety, and piloted her 
through narrow channels ? 

Yet the time came when hope rose 
again, like some sudden gorgeous flower, 
a night’s growth in a hot forest, for he read 
that the White Prince had at last been cast 
ashore and would be a wreck. He was in 
London then, living close to the river, for 
by river or sea he had to stay. That was 
part of his compact with the White Thing 
when it held him in its finger and thumb 
over the sea, and if ever he drifted from 
navigable waters terror increased upon 
him and he saw the Captain walking by 


night. 
But now his broken mind _ worked 
strangely. He was pitifully sure that the 


news which had come to him must be true, 
and fear left him for a while and he went 
like a free man. He drank and took the 
drug again, and for a time his soul 
flowered in vain desire which mocked 
him. Visions of the East rose like smoke, 
and were puffed away. He went home 
at last to his little dock-side den, whose 
mean and narrow casement looked over 
a gate, which led into a great enclosure 
partly filled and emptied by the flood 
and ebb. In it were piles of broken 
spars, and rusted anchors, and old anchor- 
stocks, and capstans, and heaps of worth- 
less chain-cable. But Tarvin groped his 
way in the dark to his bed, and lay all 
ashake, staring out into the dim sky, in 
which rose one tall shaft, belching black 
clouds into the calm air, whose few stars 
it obscured. He heard the Captain call, 
but he muffled his ears, and pleased him- 
self with visions of the White Prince buried 
in sand, sucked down at last out of sight. 
He fell asleep for an hour, and in the 
early dawn awoke. 

As he lay in his foul little bed, and his 
mind came back out of the drift of night, 
he presently wondered at the changed 
aspect of things. For now, instead of 
the chimney across the river, a vessel’s 
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spars and the innumerable lines of her Thing had taken him, crushed him, and 
rigging obscured his dim prospect. thrown him down. 

He lay and thought for a while, and And high above the Dry Dock Gate, 
then dropped his eyes. a little lower. He and above those who picked up Black 
sat up in bed, and the cold sweatran down Tarvin, rose the magnificent and calm 
his dark facé, and his trembling shook the figure of the White Prince. 
mean and miserable bed. What was 
that? Yes, yes, what was it, indeed ? 

He screamed a little choked scream 
and leapt upon the floor. 

For a moment he stood, and 

then he choked again and put his 
hands to his throat as though to tear 
away something that had hold of him. 
And then he fell on his knees and got 
up as though he was dragged, and 
his eyes started from his head. He 
fell against the window, and its 
crazy frame went crash down upon 
the narrow uneven pavement. Then 
one who was there and saw said that 
he rose upon the window-sill, and 
leaping out, fell heavily upon the 
hard road and broke his neck. 

But the dead man, whose 
throat was bruised, knew 
that at last the White 
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_) ECAUSE the night was bitterly cold, 

and sleet was falling in thin, sharp 

lines, Dick Eaton put on his heavy over- 

coat, in which everything was fur-lined, 

even to the pockets, before starting for 
Mrs. Leighton’s dinner. 

He was not feeling particularly happy, 
although he was in general a happy-hearted 
fellow enough. When one is twenty-eight, 
and has just received a severe snub from 
one’s lady-love, one does not contemplate 
a long, dreary dinner with much satisfac- 
tion. Dick certainly did not. He would 
much rather have stayed at home and 
nursed his woes over a bright fire, a volume 
of Dumas, and a pipe. However, as this 


was not to be, ‘he did not grumble, but 
only gave a sigh or two at the fate which 
allotted that his heart should have flown 
away before he was aware of it, and with- 
out any prospect of its acceptance. 


It cannot be denied that it was Dick’s 
own fault. He had chosen to fall in love 
with a very superior person—with a girl of 
wit as well as beauty; with a young lady who 
had seen and travelled much, who barely 
tolerated the average young man, and who, 
as she counted among her friends many 
prominent people, could afford to pick and 
choose. It was not to be expected that 
Lilian Girton, an honoured guest in Upper 
Bohemia, privileged to act as a hostess to 
scores of well-known people, should have 
any time to waste on Dick Eaton. It 
was nothing to her that he persistently 
and furtively adored her ; that he had done 
so from the first week of their meeting 
two years ago; and less than nothing that 
he was possessed of a considerable income. 
The Girton money made this latter fact 
of no consequence; and Dick himself — 
well, Dick was not clever. He did not 
write, or sing, or act; he was not 
esthetic, musical, or socialistic. He was 
only a big, strong, tender-hearted fellow, 
pure in soul, and sunny of temper, from 
whose armour of proof the temptations of 
modern life rolled like water from a duck’s 
back. He had never done a mean action 
or told a slanderous story. He was 
generous of heart, lavish of hand, and had 
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a weakness for animals. His habits were 
temperate but not rigid. He drank a 
little, played poker—a little, and was not 
above making a bet. He was so straight- 
forward and pure-minded and innately 
chivalrous that some of his friends had 
called him “ Sir Galahad”—behind his 
back, of course. Dick would not have 
known what they meant. Indeed, it is 
to be doubted if Dick had ever heard of 
Sir Galahad. Dick’s mental acquirements 
were rather slim, it must be confessed. 
He read Shakspere and Macaulay, and 
Thackeray and Dumas, and he was fond 
of Wilkie Collins. He had no taste for 
Buddhism, and thought Theosophy was 
“tommy rot.” He did not know a thing 
about Ibsen, and had never heard of Mr. 
George Meredith; from which it may be 
inferred that in Miss Girton’s eyes he was 
a highly commonplace and objectionable 
young man. Nevertheless, in despite of 
snubs, sarcasm, and ill-concealed indiffer- 
ence, Dick adored Miss Girton; loved her 
with a single-souled passion which coloured 
all his life and dominated all his thoughts ; 
which made him her knight, whether she 
would or no. 

It is not quite certain whether Miss 
Girton was aware of this fact ; certainly all 
of Dick’s friends were, and they were for 
the most part very sympathetic, and sang 
his praises all day long, much to her 
astonishment. 

**T cannot understand,” she said, “‘ what 
it is that makes that young Eaton fellow 
so popular. He hasn’t an ounce of brains; 
but, to hear his friends talk, one would 
think he had the mental powers of a 
Bismarck.” 

This state of affairs did not tend to 
make her any kindlier to him. She was 
always out when he called, or else some 
celebrity came in, and Dick was left 
enshrouded in outer darkness during the 
brilliancy of their conversation. So it 
happened that on this particular evening 
he was feeling downcast, and for once 
discouraged. 

It was cold and wet and slippery. The 
sleet was fine, with a peretrating quality, 
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DICK WAS LEFT ENSHROUDED IN OUTER DARKNESS DURING THE CONVERSATION. 


and it clung to door-posts or froze on 
window-panes until there seemed no 
warmth or dryness anywhere. The wind 
was gusty; it blew the sleet into Dick’s 
face; and the streets were uncomfortably 
glassy on pavements and mushy at cross- 
ings. He stumped along, with the collar 


of his coat turned up about his ears, feel- 
ing that wind and weather had conspired 
together against his comfort, and growing 
less inclined for the chilly formality of a 
dinner at every step. Half the distance, 
perhaps, had been traversed, and the last 
bad crossing waded through successfully, 
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when he felt something brush against his 
foot and stick fine points into his trousers. 
At the same time there came a piteous 
mew. The night was dark as pitch, and 
the sleet dimmed the windy lamp at the 
corner; so Dick stopped, and felt down 
his trousers-leg until his gloved fingers 
came in contact with a ball of shivering 
wet fur, which offered no resistance when 
he raised it. 

It was a kitten—a very weak, very 
wet, and very miserable kitten—from the 
drenched hair on its little grey head to the 


tip of its shivering tail, the incarnation of 


helpless misery. It lay passively, sprawled 
over his hands, and looking at him with 
blinking green eyes, far too cold and 
uncomfortable to be frightened. 

‘“* Hello, old man ! ” said Dick, staring at 
it, at the draggled helpless paws and the 
thin rough coat; “where do _ you 
belong ?” 

The kitten, naturally, made no answer, 
but continued to blink at Dick and to 
shiver helplessly. It was so very small 
that it staggered and slid about when it 
tried to stand, so it finally gave up 
trying, and subsided into an indeterminate 
heap. 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry, but I 
help it, you know,” Dick . said, 
apologetically. ‘Run home to your 
mamma. You’re far too little to be out 
alone.” 

He set it down on the pavement again, 
but it only crouched there mewing, and, 
when he moved away, sprang feebly up his 
leg, and clung there till he could bear it 
no longer. He was fond of cats, and this 
one was so very tiny and abject and 
wretched he could not abandon it. He 
lifted it again, and rubbed the rough fur 
for dryness, and then tickled it gently 
under the chin and behind the ears, “while 
the kitten sat on his arm and held its 
head first to one side and then to the 
other, as if it enjoyed the process. Then 
it backed down into the palm of his hand, 
and there curled up, sticking its head into 
the fur cuff of his sleeve. There was 
evidently no 
it, and, after all, Dick could not abandon 
the little creature which had fled so confi- 
de -ntly to him for protection. 

‘Well, you are cool,” he said, stroking 
the soft little head: ; “but I say, old man, 
what am I to do with you, you know ?” 

The kitten offered no solution of this 
problem beyond an attempt to purr, a 
very weak, hoarse purr, to be sure, but 
an achievement of which it was evidently 
not a little proud. The purr settled it. 
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Dick was soft-hearted, and half conquered 
already. As he looked about him in 
despair, he caught sight of the red light 
swinging in front of Briggs’s grocery- 
store at the corner, and he remembered 
that Briggs kept a bulldog who liked 
kittens to play with, and who _ usually 
mangled one a week. Meanwhile it was 
growing late, and Dick was freezing, two 
circumstances which added weight to the 
situation. ‘There was nothing to be done 
for it but to take the kitten along. 
Abandon it he would not; find it shelter 
he could not; the only course left was to 
take it with him. Once at the Leightons’ 
he could decide what to do with his 
troublesome charge ; meanwhile 

“Well,” said Dick resignedly, striding 
on, “I suppose you have got to come 
only, old man, I must say I wish you had 
chosen, to favour me on my way home.” 

And the kitten gave a jubilant burst of 
purr which sounded apologetic. 

Dick transferred it to his por ket, which, 
as it was a very small kitten indeed, was 
very roomy quarters. ‘The kitten smelt all 
over it carefully first, and then tied itself 
into a tight bunch and proceeded to make 
its toilet; while Dick walked briskly on, 
chuckling to himself sometimes at the 
oddity of his position, and yet reflecting 
on his situation with some anxiety. 

As he drew near the house he grew 
more and more perplexed. He simply 
could not produce the beast upon enter- 
ing Mrs. Leighton’s parlours; the effect 
would be too ridiculous, and Dick was 
foolish enough to be sensitive to ridicule. 
Miss Girton was to be there, and he 
dreaded her laughter; he felt sure that 
such a proceeding would ruin him for ever 
in her eyes. An able-bodied young man 
picking up a forlorn alley cat and bringing 
it with him to a dinner-party—it was quite 
impossible. And yet, what was to be 
done? If the animal would stay quietly 
in his pocket, it might not be so hard to 
conceal it during the meal, and he would 
excuse himself as early as possible. The 
kitten seemed so abject and meek that he 
felt inclined to try the experiment, trusting 
to the novelty and warmth for due effect in 
keeping it still; yet, at the same time, he 
could not but acknowledge to himself that 
there were more risks than one. How- 
ever, it really seemed the only course to 
take, and Dick resolved to trust to luck, 
which had rarely failed him in an 
emergency. 

‘‘ Now, old man,” he said to the kitten 
as they stood on the door-step, “‘I have 
done you a good turn, you know, so I 
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expect you to do me anether by lying low 
and keeping dark. Don’t give yourself 
away, old man, if you love me.” 


i’il put my coat here,” he said hastily, 
as am butler offered to disencumber him 
of that garment. He could hear the 
hum of voices in the drawing-room, and 
her bright laugh rippled out above the 
maze of conversations. If he had enter- 
tained any idea of producing his prize it 
vanished now. He hung his coat care- 
fully in a dark corner, away from the 
stony-eyed butler and his assistants, and 
tried to arrange the folds so as to hide the 
small grey head which peeped inquisitively 
out over the edge of his pocket. Mean- 
while, he petted his prize furtively and 
conjured it not to betray him. 

The kitten appeared acquiescent. It 
was evidently sleepy, and Dick saw with 
joy that it had already prepared itself for 
anap. He breathed a fervent prayer, gave 
it a farewell pat, and strode nervously into 
the drawing-room. 

Never was dinner so interminably long. 
They had allotted him to a vivacious little 
girl in her first season, and he was far 
away from Miss Girton’s end of the table. 
That lady sat between the pianist and the 
newest writer of short stories, and Dick 
noticed with dull jealousy that she seemed 
on excellent terms with both. As for 
him, the spectre of his concealed crime 
rose up before him at every mouthful. The 
girl who sat next him thought him very 
queer and absent-minded, for he talked 
by fits and starts, while every now and then 
she caught him looking anxiously toward 
the door. 

With the third course came 
ment—how to feed his incubus. ‘That the 
kitten was starving Dick made no doubt, 
and the thought was sufficient to spoil his 
dinner forhim. He felt exceedingly guilty 
at the thought that he had not provided 
for it before. Also the thought that the 
smell food might possibly attract the 
animal from his pocket and induce it to 
make its appearance in the dining-room, 
filled him with apprehension. He looked 
about him for something to slip into his 
pocket and convey to it secretly, but the 
outlook was not promising. To say 
nothing of the difficulty of transportation, 
such viands as sweetbreads @ /a Marengo, 
chicken with truffles, or Roman punch 
were hardly the diet any self-respecting 
cat would select for her offspring, and 
Dick knew it. He passed three courses 
in endeavouring to manufacture some 
plausible excuse for leaving the table, but 
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finally gave up in despair, resolvi ing to wait 
until the ladies retired to the drawi ing-room, 
when the greater freedom that prevailed 
might aid his purpose. 

When cigars had been lighted and 
chairs pushed back, and when conver- 
sation was flowing gently and_inter- 
mittently, like the wine into the glasses, 
Dick felt his hour had come. 

‘ Leighton,” he said, addressing his 
host with elaborate indifference, ‘ would 
you—could I—ah, that is—would it be 
too much trouble to get me a glass of 
milk 7” 

An amazed silence fell upon the party 
at this singular request, and even old 
Grubbs stopped short in the middle of his 
longest and most wearisome story. 

‘**Milk!” said the host, forgetting to 
relight his cigar, and staring at our hero 
in perplexity. 

** Punch,” 
writer. 

‘*No,” said Dick, shaking his 
‘just a plain glass of milk, please.” 

‘** Certainly, if you want it,” said Leigh- 
ton, ‘*‘ but won’t champagne do ?’ 

“Well, you see, the fact is,” said Dick, 
writhing on his chair, *‘ the doctor ordered 
me after every meal 

**Oh! of course, if you like,” said his 
host, and the butler brought a large 
tumbler of milk and placed it solemnly 
before Dick on the table, during a rather 
chilly silence. Then they all be ‘gan talk- 
ing about something else, and only the 
short-story writer, who sat opposite, kept 
looking at Dick quizzically now and then. 
‘There was no help for it, he was forced to 
gulp down at least half the glass, which 
he did with a very bad grace indeed. 
Meanwhile, how to get away unobserved ? 

‘* Leighton,” he said, reaching out to 
straighten a candle-shade, ‘‘ did I hear 
you say that Gladstone had been criticised 
in the Zimes for that last speech of 
his?” 

“ec Yes,” 
picious, 
able 

The Radical M.P. at the other end of 
the table had something to say on the 
subject, and the short-story writer wanted 
to ask questions. The result was that the 
men pushed the bottles into the centre 
of the table, squared their elbows, and 
generally made ready for warfare, and in 
ten minutes, as Dick had anticipated, were 
far too deep in politics to observe his 
movements. He felt quite proud of his 
finesse, but there was no time for self- 
rejoicing. With the half-finished glass of 


suggested the 


short - Story 


head, 


said Leighton, quite unsus- 
“and of all the unwarrant- 


” 
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milk still in his hand he rose and wandered 
over to the window, then to the buffet for 
a light ; then, quite unobserved, out of the 
door and down the hall to where his over- 
coat hung. 

The kitten was awake and seemed rest- 
less. Dick felt that he was just in time. 
He held it under one arm, and carefully 
tilted the glass for it until every 
drop was gone. 

“There, old man,” he said, as 

the little thing rubbed its head 
caressingly against his sleeve ; 
“vou feel bette r, don’t you? 
Have a cigar after your drink ?” 
It amused him to treat his 
ireasure-trove like an acquaint- 
ance. The sound of chairs being 
pushed about in the dining-room 
struck him with sudden panic. 
He spilled the kitten hastily into 
his pocket again, sped back with 
the empty glass, and put it on 
the table with the air of a man 
who has done his whole duty. 

‘“Humph!” said the short- 
story writer, wheeling suddenly 
around and surveying him sus- 
piciously ; ‘“‘ you’re a_ healthy 
specimen. Is all your medical 
regimen on that order, may 

ask ?” 

““No,” said Dick, with superb 
simplicity; ‘“‘only a man must 
look after his health, you know, 
and I’m not in condition at all, 
really.” 

** You look it,” said the short- 
story writer sarcastically. ‘1 saw 
vou at the club yesterday boxing, 
and the amount of weakness you 
displayed there alarmed me; it 
really did. Milk, indeed! Nervous 
prostration, complicated with 
heart-disease, is about your case, 

[ fancy.” 

“T hope it’s not as 
all that,” 
calmness of innocence which 
would have done credit to Mr. Toole him- 
self, ‘“‘ but there’s no knowing what it 
may turn out if I’m not careful.” 

The short-story writer gave him a sharp 
look as they passed out of the dining-room 
together, and then went over and spoke to 
the French tenor, who had been rather 
neglected during the political discussion. 

Conversation in the drawing-room was 


bad as HI 


not exciting, and Dick grew nervous. Of 


course the tenor sang, and the pianist 
played, and the short-story writer told some 
of the curious things which had fallen to 


HELD IT UNDER ONE ARM, 
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his own or other people’s experience ; but 
Dick wanted to talk to Miss Girton, and 
found this rather harassing. That lady, 


however, was in her element; and as when 
she was not discussing Ibsen with the 
critic, she was analysing Wagner mojifs 
with the pianist, or exchanging French 
compliments with the tenor, he found very 


AND CAREFULLY TILTED 
EVERY DROP WAS GONE. 


little chance to put in his oar. He tried 
to do his duty, but he eyed her from afar 
with a heavy heart. Why was it she would 
never say a word to him, when she was 
talking so brightly to those other men ? 
Why was it he couldn’t play or sing, or 
understand Theosophy ?_ He drifted aim- 
lessly about, longing to get away, and yet 
bound in her presence by the irresistible 
pleasure it gave him mere ‘ly to look at her. 
The drawing-room was heated by a large 
wood fire, and it soon became unplea- 
santly warm; so the people wandered out 
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DICK’S UNFORTUNATE WAIF LAY ON ITS BACK UNDER MISS GIRTON’S VERY FEE! 
KICKING AND CLAWING AT THE RIBBON. 





A FELINE FATE. 


by twos and threes, some into the music- 
room, a few into the cool, softly lighted 
hall. Miss Girton was one of these, and 
Dick as a matter of course joined the 
group of men gathered around her, and 
hazarded a remark now and then when 
they gave him a chance. How lovely she 
looked, he thought, as she stood there, 
tall and graceful in her fawn-coloured 
satin draperies, with her bright eyes and 
quick, animated movements of head and 
hands! The ribbon of her bouquet had 
become untied, and she rolled it in her 
fingers, and trailed it to and fro over the 
shining wood floor as she talked. 

“Tt isn’t so much the humanity of 
Ibsen,” she was saying, “‘ it’s his percep- 
tion of our higher being, I think, which 
gives him so much power over things 
purely ideal.” 

Dick wondered, with a sickening sensa- 
tion of ignorance, what was “ a perception 
of our higher being.” Suddenly a thrill of 
apprehension seized him. There was a 
stir among the overcoats in a dark corner 
of the hall, and, as he gazed anxiously in 
that direction, two bright spots met his 
cyes —two sparks of topaz fire, fixed 
intently on the floor. Oh, that fascinating 
blue ribbon! How it curved and trailed 
about! What kitten, even the most staid, 


could have resisted the temptation ? 


Dick saw the danger at once. He made 
a sudden plunge and picked it up off the 
floor. 

**Your ribbon is untied,” he said, offer- 
ing it to Miss Girton with nervous polite- 
hess. 

“Thank you,” she said, some sur- 
prise. She let it dangle from her hand 
for a minute, and then shook it out in a 
long curved line on the dark wood. It 
was too much. No mortal kitten could 
withstand ¢ha/. 

There was a bound and a rush and the 
scamper of four soft little paws, and Dick’s 
unfortunate waif lay on its back under 
Miss Girton’s very feet, kicking and claw- 
ing at the ribbon in an ecstasy of playful 
excitement. 

‘Good gracious!’ 
Girton, stepping back. 
that come from ?” 

“It’s a cat, by Jove!” said somebody. 
Then Dick, feeling cold and weak all over, 
made a step forward. 

“It’s mine; I picked it up,” he said 
distinctly. ‘It was so cold and wet, you 
know——” J 

* Did you find it ?”— 


Miss 
did 


exclaimed 
** Where 


“Was it here all 


the time 7 ””—‘‘ Where did it come from 7” 
cried everybody, crowding around; while 
the kitten made short charges at the ribbon, 
batted at it with its paws, and kicked at it 
frantically with its hind legs. 

Dick told the whole story with a sinking 
heart. What would she think of him ? 
What would she say? She did not say 
anything, but nearly everybody else did. 
The pianist told a long story about his 
cat in Leipsic, and the short-story writer 
clapped Dick on the shoulders. “Come, 
Eaton, now confess,” he cried, laughing ; 
“I spotted something from the first. That 
milk—— ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, scarlet but sturdy, 
“it was for the kitten.’ 

There was a roar of laughter from the 
men, and then the joke had to be explained 
to the ladies, and Dick had to tell again 
how he had managed it. 

“And why you did not produce the 
beast right away,” said Leighton, “I can- 
not understand exactly. By the way,” he 
added, “there’s a smart fox-terrier of mine 
upstairs. Let’s introduce them and have 
some fun.” 

Dick made a dash for his protégé, who 
by this time had got the ribbon mixed 
up with its own tail, and was trying to 
swallow both, and caught it up. 

“No, you don’t!” he said, holding the 
furry little head against his chin caress- 
ingly. “This little beast’s had quite 
enough of that sort of thing, I fancy. 
I’m going to take it home and make it 
comfortable. You don’t mind living with 
me, old man?”—this to the kitten 
““We’ll be pretty good chums so long as 
you don’t smoke bad tobacco.” 

He got on his overcoat and said good- 
bye to his hostess amid a fire of good- 
natured chaff. Then he looked round for 
Miss Girton. She was standing alon: by 
the fireplace, twisting the fatal ribbon 
absently in her fingers, and her face wore 
a curious expression. Dick, with his 
prize still cuddled up in his arms, came 
over to her. 

** All that for a kitten ?” she said, some- 
what irrelevantly. ‘‘ Why was it?” 

**Oh, well, it liked me,” said 
simply, “and it was so beastly wet, 
know.” 

She gave him her hand with a sudden, 
dazzling smile. 

*““Won’t you come and see me to- 
morrow ?” she said. ‘“‘I shall be quite 
alone all the afternoon, and I do so want 
to hear about—about the kitten.” 


Dick 


you 








A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


wstmas Eve it is reputed in some districts that cocks crow all night, and thus scare away evil spirits 
for future days. 
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PLACE of straggling streets, pictur- 
A esque gable-ends, delightful relics 
of an English village life that has passed 
away ; a place, too, of ale-houses innumer- 
able—that is Barnet. Barnet, however, is 
a wide term, and geographical wiseacres 
who know not the region at first hand 
will straightway cry, “Which of the 
Barnets does the man mean — Barnet 
High, New Barnet, or Barnet Friarn?” 
The first of these, an it please you, the 
village commonly called Barnet, Chipping 
Barnet, or High Barnet, which you, my 
closet-topographer, will find a sweet and 
profitable place wherein to spend a leisure 
afternoon. Be your taste what it may, be 
you a lover of antiquities, of Elizabethan 
architecture, of ivied towers, of odd nooks 
and crannies and restful retreats, of wood- 
land beauty, of breezy upland, or of mere 
human cakes and ale—go to Barnet, and 
in your going forget not to visit Barnet’s 
lovelier neighbour, the village of Monken 
Hadley. 


It is well for the pilgrim to arm himself 


with a ticket for New Barnet, and to get 
into the main line train at King’s Cross, 
unless, of course, he has a taste for snail- 
at-the-gallop journeying. In the latter 
case he may shape his course directly for 
High Barnet, and if he does so he will not 
be the loser (except in the matter of time), 
provided always that he has an eye for fair 
landscape. He may, indeed, purchase a 
ticket for New Barnet, and, in conformity 
with old habit, land in the wrong train 
after all. The thing has been done, and 
was not without its advantages. Thereby 


a slow, picturesque journey was enjoyed, 
and at the end the official craved no excess 
fare. Perhaps it was an oversight, but on 
that point inquiries were not pressed. The 
experiment may be tried by the curious 
successor, if he list, but the issue cannot 
be foretold. 

Very gradually the long white slope of 
country road leading up from the railway 
station resolves itself into the High Street. 
But rural accessories are never wanting to 
the picture, even when the town is fairly 
reached, for there are trees everywhere, 
and pleasant glimpses of garden ground. 
As you go, you are reminded by sensible 
signs that the omnipresent cyclist does 
not neglect Barnet, nor does Barnet 
neglect him, as various legends attest. 
The town is no newly discovered haunt of 
pleasure-seekers. Mr. Samuel Pepys did 
not ride a bicycle (though he would cer- 
tainly have liked to try), but with such 
conveyance as the times provided he often 
went to “‘ Barnett,” to the “ Red Lyon,’ 
where, as he says, “ we ‘light and went up 
into the great room, and there drank and 
eat some of the best cheesecakes that ever 
I eat in my life, and so took coach again.” 
‘That was on “‘1:th August (1667), Lord’s 
Day.” Pepys, however, did not go wholly 
for pleasure. Barnet was once famous for 
its mineral spring, the virtues of which 
had some attraction for the frank old 
gossip, who on one occasion “ drunk 
three glasses and walked, and came back 
and drunk two more.” 

At the top of the hill, just beside the 
parish church, the High Street bends 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


sharply to the right. If you are curious 
of ecclesiastical architecture in flint and 
cement, you may halt at the parting of the 
ways, and view the Church of St. John the 
Baptist ; if, however, your taste is academic, 
you should take the course sinister, along 
Wood Street, until, just opposite the nave 
of the overshadowing church, you come to 
a gateway bearing on each post a carven 


crown, one with the inscription “E.R. 
1573, the other inscribed “ V.R. 1873. 


From the former it is easy to guess 
that one has reached Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School. Modern additions have 
not been suffered to affect the original 
building, an old ivy-covered hall, built of 
thin brown bricks in diaper pattern. The 
porter does not think there is much to 
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see ; still, he will readily show you the old 
building. It is certainly a rather bare 
chamber, without any particular beauty 
that is external, and is mainly due to age 
and evergreens), but it does not lack 
interest. In the centre are two pillars, 
one of plain oak, the other fantastically 
painted. Why it should be so one fails to 
see, for it is a veritable columna dolorosa— 
to wit, the ancient whipping-post, where 
many a boy, as Dr. 
Busby would havesaid, 
has been “ humbled.” 
Now, however, the 
grim relic has ceased 
to be a place of 
penance, and keeps 
carnival in motley. 

Barnet Grammar 
School, as it is now 
called, is on the day 
principle. There are 
no boarders, though 
such of the scholars 
as choose dine in the 
Hall four times a 
week. Formerly it 
was different. Though 
the institution was 
always essentially a 


day-school, the master 


boarded so many boys 

(about a dozen) on 

his own head, to borrow 

the porter’s original 

and mystical phrase. 

As that excellent 

functionary delivered 

this information, he 

indicated the windows 

of the apartments over 

the Hall where the 

master in earlier 

times had his quarters. 

There the head per- 

formed the educa- 

tional and economical 

feat wherewith he is accredited. It is 
small wonder that a school where boys 
were thus brought up should have pro- 
duced the first Bishop of Sydney. 

A little further along Wocd Street on 
the opposite side is the Jesus Hospital, 
one of the ‘Barnet Charities” which 
have recently formed the subject of an 
inquiry under the Charity Commission. 
The Barnet folk have forgotten the true 
name of the institution; if you would 
inquire your way thither, ask for the “‘ Alms 
Houses,” and even then it were wise to 
add ‘‘ in Wood Street,” for Barnet abounds 
in charitable foundations (tke Grammar 
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School, by the way, is ranked, somewhat 
invidiously, among the “ charities”), and 
you run the risk of being misdirected. It 
is, indeed, in any case difficult to get a 
plain and accurate direction at Barnet, for 
the intellectual and monetary endowments 
of the place would seem to be in inverse 
proportion. I may, it is true, have been 
unfortunate in my interlocutors, but it 
seems a safe rule to apply for guidance to 


JESUS HOSPITAL. 


representatives not ot the masses. Seek 
out, therefore, a learnea man at Barnet, 
for there, and at Hadley, the Church and 
the Bar are courteous and ready to set the 
pilgrim in the way he should go. To 
return, however (after a bootless journey 
to the infirmary !) to the Jesus Hospital, a 
quiet retreat, standing back from the road- 
way in the midst of a delightful garden, 
where even the beauty and order of the six 
cottages cannot divest the place of the sad 
associations inseparable from the word 
‘‘almshouse.” However grateful these 
havens may be for those who find a final 
shelter there, the suggestion is all of 
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broken hearts and broken fortunes, and 
the faces you see in every almshouse 
garden—faces however chastened, how- 


ever patient—seem always a pitiful protest 


FROM BARNET AND FROM BARNET 


FIELD. 


charming.” About the last word there 
may lurk some ambiguity, but the context 
is sufficient to free the founder from any 
imputation of ungallantry. This is not 


WHERE EARL WARWICK WAS SLAIN. 


against fate and the world. ‘True, this 
charity comes to the recipient in the least 
galling form, but always on the faces of 
almshouse inmates you read the little 
tragedy of the “‘ decayed.” It is a relief 
to turn to the articles of foundation of old 
James Ravenscroft’s Hospital, and to read 
the curious provisions there set down. The 
almshouses were founded in 1679 for six 
poor women nativesof Barnet, and to insure 
the respectability of beneficiaries, these 
are to be ‘neither backbiters, tale- 
bearers, common scolds, or vehemently 
suspected of sorcerie, witchcraft, or 


the only curiously worded bequest at 
Barnet. In 1620 a philanthropist, one 
Henry Smith, of London, conveyed his real 
estates for charitable purposes, the rents to 
be applied, znfer alia, to the marriage of poor 
maids. How modern political philosophers 
would regard this Henry Smith, deceased, 
one hardly dare speculate ; for he further 
extends his munificence to ‘married 
people having more children than their 
labours can maintain” ! 

The fame of Barnet, however, does 
not rest on its abounding charities. It 
is not to deeds of kindness, but to 
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stubborn blows that the village owes its 
place in English history. Gay Mr. Pepys, 
as we have seen, came to Barnet on a 
“Lord’s Day”; and but for his own 
record, posterity would have been none 
the wiser, and the renown of Barnet no 
greater. On a Sunday two hundred years 
earlier, while the village people were in 
church, Barnet saw a grimmer service in 
the fields, and from that day forward the 
ground has been famous as the last rally- 
ing point of such as wore the badge of 
Lancaster. The actual coup de grace may 
not have been given till three weeks later, 
at Tewkesbury; but with the defeat and 
death of Warwick on Barnet Field the Red 
Rose drooped and paled. 

The precise site of the Battle of Barnet 
is a moot point. ‘The traditional field, 
and more particularly the reputed spot 
where Warwick fell, would seem to lie 
between Barnet and Hadley, a little nearer 
to the latter than to the former. It is at 
a place just before the junction of the 

Albans and the Hatfield Roads that 
Sir Jeremy Sambrooke’s obelisk now 
stands to mark the spot where Warwick 
bit the dust. The monument contrives a 
double debt to pay; for not only does it 
chronicle the great turncoat’s passing, 
but it serves as a useful guide-post for 
weary wayfarers. Most startling, however, 


is the conclusion of the inscription proper 
(or improper), which runs on this wise— 


HERE WAS FOUGHT 
THE FAMOUS BATTLE BETWEEN 
EDWARD THE IV. AND 
THE EARL OF WARWICK, 
APRIL THE 14TH, 
ANNO 
1471, 
IN WHICH THE EARL WAS 
DEFEATED AND SLAIN. 
STICK NO BILLS. 


‘The Barnet and Hadley people must have 
but small sense of humour, one would 
think. At any rate, they have strongly 
practical genius, which may _ probably 
help them to “arrive,” just as others get 
home by a merry wit. 

Regarding the actual scene of the 
engagement, learned antiquaries have 
spent themselves to prove that Hadley 
Green, which lies between Barnet and 
Hadley, a little to the south of “ High 
Stone,” as the people call the monument, 
is more truly fixed upon as the authentic 
battle-ground. If that be so, the green 
gains additional interest ; but even without 
such a recommendation the public land of 
Hadley is attractive to the visitor. It is 
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the ideal village green, suggestive of that 
older England we see seldomer with the 
eye of sense than with the eye of inward 
vision. Pleasant greensward, diversified 
with innumerable trees (and, by-the-bye, 
with horseponds innumerable also), the 
play-place of youth and childhood, the 
peaceful resort ‘of old age that leans upon 
its staff, the glad refreshing- place of hot- 
limbed horses and likewise of bare-legged 
boys (it is of the aquatic amenities of 
Hadley Common that we speak)—these are 
the present-day features of the presumptive 
Barnet Field. But there is another point 
of interest—one that makes the green 
complete in an old-world way. When 
you are about halfway between Barnet and 
Hadley, turn off the high road to the left, 
cross the green for a little w ay, and there, 
in a slight hollow, under a few stunted 
Scotch firs, you will be edified by behold- 
ing the Hadley Stocks, or what remains of 
that admirable institution, for decay, alas! 
has for many days had its wicked will of 
the penitential timber. 
The history of Hadley 
edifying. In the parish vestry-books, 
under the minute of Sunday, July 8, 1787, 
occurs the following record of rampant 
Sabbatarianism : ‘‘ At a vestry held in the 
parish church for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best means of 
carrying into effect the laws made against 
the profanation of the Sabbath, resolved, 
that the Churchwarden do immediately 
direct Stocks to be erected on or near the 
spot where they formerly stood, and that 
two pairs of iron handcuffs be provided 
and given in care of the constable.” The 
clause immediately following is a decidedly 
odd contrast. To be sure, it also deals 
with the promotion of Sabbath observance, 
but the second proposed method is read 
with a thrill of surprise. The minute 
continues : “‘ Sunday schools having been 
established with good effect in many 
parishes, resolved that the vestry . . . take 
into their consideration the propriety of 
having one in this parish.” "T'wixt stocks 
and Sunday school Hadley must surely 
have preserved the Fourth Commandment 
to admiration. The excellent engine for 
setting wayward feet straight is rapidly 
yielding to the ravages of time and the 
weather. An aged residenter wita whom 
we fell talking said he remembered the 
top bar and padlock of the machine, but 
these have long since vanished, and 
Hadley Stocks seem now but a forlorn 
fag-end of timber. Even this relic of a 
strenuous time is mocked by the flippant 
nineteenth century, for just over the place of 


Stocks is also 
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retribution the telegraph-wires go singing 
carelessly, Sunday and Saturday alike. 
From the itocks (from viewing them, 
that is) the visitor turns away duly 
solemnised, and in fitting frame to visit 
Hadley Church, for four centuries a 
famous beacon not only in the spiritual, 
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known as Beacon’s Hill, and there is 
reason to believe that even before church 
or village grew up on this spot the com- 
manding site had been used as a national 
signal-station. In more recent times the 


beacon has been used merely to show a 
festal light when the nation went merry- 


OLD STOCKS ON HADLEY COMMON, 


but in the material sense. To be plain, 
the tower of Hadley Church has from time 
immemorial been remarkable for its an- 
tique cresset, the oldest telegraphic instru- 
ment, probably, in the kingdom, and one 
that doubtless flashed its message across 
the countryside on the night when England 


was roused by the fire-signals that told of 


the approaching Armada. Certain it is 
that in Elizabeth's time the locality was 


making. On the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, on the Queen’s Jubilee, and on 
the night of the Duke of York’s wedding, 
Hadley Church wore its ancient crest of 
light, although on the last occasion only 
red fire was burned in the cresset, a less 
risky illumination than the inflammable 
compound employed in former days. The 
church, as recently restored, is too delicate 
a gem to subject to any undue risk of 
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266 FROM BARNET 
destruction, and the verger declared, when 
he took me aloft to the beacon-turret, that 
an illumination was always attended with 
considerable danger. 

From the church-tower the view is 
superb. Of the neighbouring battlefield 
and of Gladsmore Heath, where Warwick 
encamped, little can be seen for the rich 
screen of foliage, but farther off the eye 
roams over a soft undulating country, 
that rolls away in delightful alternation of 
hill and dale and shady woodland until its 
restful greenery merges in the ethereal 
greys and blues of the far horizon. To 
the north-west there is a_ glimpse of 

Albans; eastward is Waltham Abbey 
and the low line of Essex hills. In 
clear weather, too, there is a possible 
peep of London, and the verger told me 
that one might even make out the Thames 
below Woolwich, with its burden of 
shipping ; but this, clear as was the day of 
my visit, I could not prezend to discover. 

Close under the shadow of the church 
lies the rectory within its pleasant garden 
ground : a retreat so desirable that I was 
fain to descend the tower quickly lest the 
tenth article of the Decalogue should come 
to grief, for I had ever the stocks before 
my eyes, and felt that Hadley was scrupu- 
lous in the matter of the law. True, the 


stocks were obsolete, and for the uphold- 


but there was no 
other terrors. So 
along the side of 
Latimer’s Elm, 


ing of an earlier precept ; 
saying, there might be 
I strolled a little way 
Hadley Wood to view 


GLADSMORE HEATH, 
magnificent old tree, under which tradition 
says the Bishop once preached. Having 
thereby scattered worldly thoughts, I 
returned by the side of the rectory garden 
to look at another famous tree, which is 
now but a sorry stump. It is this tree 
whereon Lord Lytton, in ‘“‘The Last of 


REPUTED SITE OF THE BATTLE OF 
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the Barons,” makes the wizard Friar Bungay 
hang his rival, Adam Warner 

Among the associations of Hadley not 
the least interesting is the link that con- 
nects it with Thackeray the novelist. The 
Thackeray family, though originally a 
Yorkshire stock, formed a southern con- 
nection in 1746, when Dr. Thomas 
Thackeray became Head Master of Harrow. 
Exactly one hundred years later Dr. 
Thackeray's grandson, the Rev. John 
Richard Thackeray, died at Hadley, of 
which parish he had been rector for 
twenty-seven years. The rector was first 
cousin to Richmond Thackeray, of the 
Indian Civil Service, the novelist’s father, 
who was born at South Mimms, a little to 
the west of Monken Hadley. 

In the seventeenth century, a less dis- 
tinguished writer, Dr. William King, the 
friend of Swift, being in need of funds, as 
literary men are prone to be, mortgaged the 
Hadley property, which had come to him 
through his mother. Dr. King was not 
without honour in his day, for he rose to 
be secretary to the Princess, afterwards 
Queen Anne; and Oxford gave him a 
D.C.L. The Doctor, who possessed, as 
the ‘‘ Biographie Universe lle” says, “un 
esprit original et mordant,” had a hobby, 
and that was the promotion of a school of 
cookery. He dedicated a poem on this 
subject to the Hon. Beef-Steak Club, and 
his correspondence betrays his enthu- 
siasm. He is grieved for public schoo! 
boys, who eat nothing but salt with 


BARNET, FOUGHT 147I 

their mutton! ‘“ What extensiveness 
can there be in their souls,” he asks, 
“‘when on going thence to the universi- 
ties their knowledge in culinary matters is 
seldom enlarged . and as to sauces 
they are in profound ignorance?” Is it 
owing to Dr. King’s gospel that things are 
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so different nowadays? King 
Chaat Church. Members of that society 

» in this vear of grace invited to consult 
W with the chef whenever they intend to 
entertain, so that there can be no longer 


THE OLD ELM WHICH FIGURES IN LYTTON’S * 


any excuse for “‘ profound ignorance as to 
sauces” and suchlike barriers to “ exten- 
siveness of soul.” 

The autumn twilight was falling when 
at last I retraced my steps to Barnet. In 
the village street my meditations on the 
quieter beauty of Hadley were somewhat 
rudely jarred by a very prosaic but very 
satel late trade in Provisions, which 
recalled in no very delicate manner the 
sights and sounds of Saiurday night in the 
poorer quarters of London. But there 
was compensation. As one descended the 
hill towards the railway station the pic- 
turesque side of commercial Barnet 
reasserted itself. The famous September 
fair was at hand. Already the Bohemian 
patrons of the great gathering had 
begun to pitch their tents on the sloping 
helds to right and left. Camp-fires began 
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to glow amid the deepening dusk, and 
columns of pale-blue smoke ascended to 
the windless sky. Every other minute 
considerable companies of the horse- 
dealing fraternity trotted past with their 


LAST OF THE BARONS.” 


dimly visible means of subsistence neigh- 
ing attendance, while here and there along 
the roadside an enterprising showman, in 
hopes of early patronage, shed light upon 
the scene, and thumped the inviting drum, 


lacking which a travelling 
scarcely worth the name. All things bespoke 
the coming frolic, that September féte 
dear to journalist and artist. But there 
was one sight that grieved me—a placard 
prohibiting and making penal the use or 
sale of squirts at the approaching carnival. 
The gaiety of fairs, and consequently of 
nations, must have suffered at this Barnet 
fair-time ; but perhaps this isan opinion 
the more easily held that my visit fell 
on the eve and not on the actual day 
of the revel, tor the squirt is a joke 
very apt to lack zest when the point is 
personal. James D. Symon. 


showman is 





A. BOUT six o'clock, just as Harvey 
Munden came to the end of his 
day’s work, and grew aware that he was 
hungry, someone knocked at the outer 
door—a timid knock, signalling a person 
of no importance. He went to open, and 
saw a man whose face he remembered. 

“What is it this time 7” he asked good- 
humouredly. 

“Well, Sir, I should like, if you will 
allow me, to draw your attention to an 
ingenious little contrivance—an absolute 
cure for smoky chimneys.” 

The speaker seemed to be about forty ; 
he was dressed with painful neatness, 
every article of his clothing, from hat to 
boots, exhibiting some trace of repair. 
He stood with his meagre form respect- 
fully bent, on his drawn features a respect- 
ful smile, and prepared to open a small 
hand-bag—so strikingly new that it put 
its bearer to shame. Harvey Munden 
observed him, listened to his exposition, 
and said at length: 

** When do you knock off work ?” 

“Well, Sir, this is probably my last call 
to-day.” 

‘“* Come in for a minute, then. 
like to have a talk with you.” 

Respectfully acquiescent, 
stepped forward into the 
sitting - room, which he surveyed with 
timid interest. His host gave him a 
chair by the fireside, and induced him 


I should 


the man 
comfortable 
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GISSING 


to talk of his efforts to make a living. 
Brightened by the cheeriness of the 
surroundings, and solaced by an unwonted 
sympathy, the hapless struggler gave a 
very simple and very lamentable account 
of himself. For years he had lived ort the 
petty commission of petty sales, sometimes 
earning two or three snillings a day, but 
more often reckoning the total in pence. 

‘*T’m one of those men, Sir, that weren't 
made to get on in the world. Asa lad, I 
couldn’t stick to anything—couldn’t seem 
to put my heart into any sort of work, and 
that was the ruin of me—for I had chances 
to begin with. I’ve never done anything 
to be ashamed of—unless it’s idleness.” 

“You are not married ?” 

His eyes fell, and his smile faded; he 
shook his head. The other watched him 
for a moment. 

“Will you tell me your name> 
is Munden.” 

** Nangle, Sir—Laurence Nangle.” 

‘Well, Mr. Nangle, will you come and 
dine with me 7” 

Abashed and doubtful, the man drew 
his legs further beneath the chair and 
twisted his hat. There needed some 
pressure before he could bring himself 
to accept the invitation ; improbable as it 
seemed, he was genuinely shy; his stam- 
mered phrases and a slight flush on his 
cheeks gave proof of it. 

They descended together to the street, 


Mine 
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nd Munden called a hansom; ten 
minutes’ drive brought them to the 
restaurant, where the host made choice 
of a retired corner, and quietly gave his 
directions. Nangle’s embarrassment being 
still very obse rvable, Munden tried to put 

im at ease by talking as to any ordinary 

quaintance, of the day’s news, of the 
commonest topics. It was not possible 
to explain himself to his guest, to avow 
the thought which had prompted this 
eccentric behaviour: Nangle could not 
but regard him with a certain uneasiness 
nd suspicion ; but by dint of persistence 
in cheerful gossip he gradually fixed the 
smile upon the face of his shabby com- 
panion, and prepared him to do justice to 
the repast. 

Failure in that respect would not have 
been due to lack of appetite. When 
soup was set before him Nangle’s lips 
betrayed their watery eagerness; his eyes 

ed in the joy of anticipation. Obviously 
ectealdiines himself, and anxious not to 
discredit his host by any show of ill- 
breeding, he ate with slow decorum— 
though his handling of the spoon obeyed 
nature rather than the higher law. Having 
paused for a moment to answer some 
remark of Munden’s, he was dismayed by 
the whisking away of his plate. 

‘ But—I—I hadn't finished 

The waiter could not be 
and Munden, .by treating the incident 
jocosely, mz ide it contribute to his guest’s 
equanimity. When wine was poured out 
for him Nangle showed a joyous suffusion 
over all his changing countenance; he 
drew a deep breath, quivered at the lips, 
and straightened himself. 

‘““Mr. Munden”—this when he had 
drunk a glass—*‘ it is years since I tasted 
wine. And ah! how ‘it does one good! 
What medicine is like it!” 

‘None that I know of,” jested Harvey, 
‘though I’ve had wine uncommonly like 
medicine.” 


Nangle 


” 


called back, 


laughed for the first time; a 
most strange laugh, suggesting that he 
had lost the habit, and could not hit a 
natural note. Feeling the first attempt to 
be a failure, he tried again, and his louder 
voice frightened him into silence. 

“ What is your opinion ?” asked Mun- 
den, smiling at this bit of character. “Is 
it possible for a shy man to overcome the 
failing, with plenty of practice 7” 

“Do you ask that because of anything 
you have noticed in me ?” 

“Well, yes. It rather surprises me, 
after all your experience, that you are still 
unhardened. How do you manage to call 
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at people’s houses, and face all sorts 
of % 

** Ah! you may well ask! Mr. Munden, 
it’s a daily death to me; I assure you it 
is. I often stand at a ican shaking and 
tremb’ing, and can scarcely speak when it 
opens. I’m the last man to succeed in 
this kind of thing ; I do it because I can’t 
do anything else. But it’s awful, Mr. 
Munden, awful; and I get no better. I 
know men who never feel it; they’d 
laugh in my face if I spoke of such a 
thing. But all my life I’ve suffered from 
want of self-confidence. If it hadn’t been 
for that sa 

He broke off to help himself from a 
dish offered at his shoulder. The waiter’s 
proximity startled him, and for a few 
moments he ate in silence—ate with 
manifest hunger, which he did not try 
to disguise; for the influences of the 
fortunate hour had warmed his heart and 
were giving him courage. Munden set 
a fair example, himself no despicable 
trencherman. After an en/rée of peculiar 
savour, Nangle found it impossible to 
restrain his feelings. 

‘I never in all my life ate anything so 
good,” he murmured across the table. 

Munden observed the growth of a new 
man, born of succulent food and generous 
wine. The characteristics of the indi- 
vidual thus called into being promised 
amusement; it was clear that they would 
be amiable and not unrefined. Semi- 
starvation and a hated employment had 
not debased the original qualities of 
Laurence Nangle; rather, these qualities 
had been frozen over, and so preserved. 
rhey were now rapidly thawing, and the 
process, painful to him at first, grew so 
enjoyable that delight beamed from hiseyes. 

At dessert he talked without self- 

consciousness, and was led into remin- 
iscence. Munden had chanced to mention 
that he was a Yorkshireman. 
“And so am I!” exclaimed Nangle ; 
soamI. But I came away when I was 
a little lad, and I’ve never been there 
since. Doyou know Colchester? That’s 
where I grew up and was educated. I 
hadn’t a bad education ; most men would 
have made more use of it. But something 
happened when I was a young man—it 
seemed to floor me, and I’ve never quite 
got over it.” 

** A love affair, I daresay ? 

Nangle looked away and slowly nodded 
several times. Then he drank with 
deliberation, and smacked his lips. A 
glow was deepening on his hollow cheeks. 

“Yes, you are right. I could tell youa 
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HE SELECTED A CIGAR WITH FASTIDIOUS APPRECIATION, 
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strange thing that happened to me only a 
few days ago. But, first of all, I should 
like to know—why did you ask me to dine 
with you?” 

** Oh, an inspiration.” 

“You thought I looked hungry. Yes, 
so I was; and the dinner has done me 
good. I feel better than I have done for 
years—for years. 1 could tell you a 
strange thing- E 

He paused, a shade of troublous agit- 
ation passing over the gleam of his 
countenance. After waiting for a moment 
Munden asked whether he smoked. 

“When I can afford it, which isn’t very 
often.” 

They 


room. 


rose and went to the smoking- 
Nangle’s step had the lightness, 
the spring of recovered y outh. He selected 
a cigar with fastidious appreciation ; 
buoyantly he declared tor cognac with the 
coffee. And presently the stream of his 
talk flowed on. 

“Yes, I had avery good education at 
a private school—a commercial school. 
You don’t know Colchester? I went into 
the office of a wool-stapler—Cliffe was his 
name; our best friend, and always very 
kind tome. I didn’t get on very well— 
never was such a fellow for making mis- 
takes in figures and forgetting addresses, 
and soon. I-was an idle young dog, but 
I meant well—I assure you I meaiut well. 
And Mr. Cliffe seemed to like me, and 
asked me to his house the same as before. 
I wish he hadn’t; I should have done 
better if hed been a little hard with me. He 
had a daughter Ah, well; you begin 
to see. When I was one-and-twenty, she 
was nineteen, and we fell in love with each 
other. We used to meet in a quiet place 
just outside the town—you don’t know 
Colchester, or I could tell you the spot. 
I happened to be down there a year or 
two ago, and I went and sat in the old 
place for a whole day. Ah, well !—Lucy 
Cliffe; I’ve only to say the name, and I 
go back—back——-_ It makes me young 
again. 

His eyes grew fixed ; 
he held his cigar fell. 
he continued. 

**T believe 

s, one way or another; 
spoilt all. When it came 
a fearful to-do. Lucy was what you may 
call rich; at all events, she’d be left 
comfortably off some day. As for me— 
what prospects had I? Mr. Cliffe talked 
kindly to me, but he had to send me away. 
He got me a place in London. Lucy 
wrote me a letter before I went, and said 


the hand in which 
A deep sigh, and 


her father would have helped 


but Mrs. Cliffe 
out, there was 


‘ (that’s her brother-in-law’s 


she must obey her parents. We were like 
each other in that: soft, both of us; 
hadn’t much will of our own. And so we 
never saw each other again—not till a few 
days ago.” 

‘* She married someone else, no doubt.” 

““Ves, she did. And I knew all about 
it, worse luck ; I’d rather have lost sight of 
her altogether. She married the brother 
of a friend of mine; well, not a friend, 
but an acquaintance, who was in London 
when I came, twenty years ago. She 
married three years after our parting, and 
I’ve heard of her from James yen pe. 
name) off and 
on ever since. I used to have a good 
opinion of Dunning, but I know better 
now. He’sa rough, selfish brute!” 

The last words were uttered with start- 
ling vehemence. Nangle clenched his 
fist, and sat stiffly, quivering with excite- 
ment. Munden subdued a smile. 

**A long time back, nearly four years, 
this fellow Dunning told me that his 
brother had just died. Lucy was left with 
her daughter, the only child she’d had; 
and they ‘lived at Ipswich. Since then, I’ve 
met Dunning only once or twice, and 
when I asked him about Lucy, he just 
said she was going on as usual, or sup- 
posed she was. He told a lie, and I half 
guess the reason of it. The other day— 
do you know Prince of Wales Road, 
Kentish Town? You’ve heard of i 
Well, I was going along Prince of Wales 
Road, in the usual business way, and I 
knocked at the door of a largish, respect- 
able - looking house. The minute I’d 
knocked, the door opened; it was a lady 
just coming out—dressed in black. She 
looked at me, and I looked at her. I had 
a queer feeling, and there seemed to be 
something of the same on her side. I 
was just going to say something, when she 
asked me who it was I wished to see. I 
had only to hear her voice, and I knew 
I wasn’t mistaken. But I didn’t dare to 
speak ; I stood staring at her, and she 
stood just as still. At last I somehow got 
out a word—‘I think you are Mrs. Dun- 
ning. —‘ And you,’ she said, all of a 
tremble, ‘you are Laurence Nangle.’ 
Then she turned round to the door, and 
asked me to come in. And we sat down 
in a dining-room, and began to talk. You 
can imagine how I felt. It was like talking 
in a dream; I didn’t know what I said. 
Lucy hadn’t altered very much—nothing 
like as much as I should have expected in 
twenty years. She seemed so young I 
could hardly believe it. Of course she’s 
only about thirty-eight, and has lived all 
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her life in comfort. But it’s wonderful 
she should have known me, after all I’ve 
gone through. I must seem more like 
sixty than forty a 

“ Not at present,” remarked the listener. 
And truly, for the warm, animated face 
before him was that of a comparatively 
young man. 

“ Well, I felt bitterly ashamed of myself, 
dressed as I was, and peddling from house 
to house. She kept staring at me, as if she 
couldn’t get over her astonishment. Had 
she never heard of me? I asked. Yes, 
she had, every now and then. James 
Dunning had told her I was a commercial 
traveller, or something of that kind, 
Then I asked if she was living here, in 
Kentish Town. Yes, she was; with 
James Dunning and his wife. ‘And your 
daughter as well?’ I asked. Then she 
began to cry, and told me her daughter 
had been dead for nearly two years, and 
she was quite alone, but for the Dunnings, 
who were very kind to her. She had come 
to live with them after her daughter’s 
death. And she told me her husband had 


left her very well off, but what was the use of 


it when all her family was gone >—And just 
then we were disturbed by someone coming 
into the room: a flashy sort of young 
woman; I guessed her to be Dunning’s 
wife, and I was right. Lucy—I can’t help 
calling her Lucy—stood up, and looked 
nervous; and of course I stood up too. 
‘I didn’t know anyone was here,’ said 
her sister-in-law, looking very hard at me. 
‘It’s someone I used to know,’ said Lucy. 
‘Oh, then I won’t intrude.’—Lucy couldn’t 
say any more. She was ashamed of me, 
after all. But I felt a good deal more 
ashamed of myself, and I choked some- 
thing about being in a hurry, and got out 
of the room. Neither of them tried to 
stop me. When I1’d let myself out at the 
front door, I walked off like a madman, 
running into people because I didn’t see 
them, and talking to myself, and going on 
straight ahead, till I came to my 
somewhere out Hampste ad way. 
oe hope that isn’t the end of the 
story,” said Munden, as he cut the tip 
of a second cigar. 
““T only wish 


senses 


it was,” returned his 


guest, frowning, and straightening himself 


as before. ‘‘ Now, you know something 
about me, Mr. Munden—I mean, you can 
form some notion of the man I am from 
what I have told you. And do you think 
that I could do such a mean thing as go 
to that lady—her I call Lucy, for old-time 
sake—in the hope of getting money from 
her? Do you believe it of me?” 
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* Assuredly not.” 

‘*I thank you for saying so. It came 
about like this. I did a foolish thing. 
‘Two days after that meeting I had to be 
in Kentish Town again, and late in the 
evening I passed near Prince of Wales 
Road. Well, I was tempted. I couldn’t 
resist the wish to go by that house where 
she lives. And when I got near it, in the 
dark, I stood still; someone was playing 
a piano inside, and I thought it might be 
Lucy. I stood for a minute or two—and 
all at once a man came up from behind 
me and stared in my face. James Dun- 
ning it was. ‘ Halloa!’ he said. ‘ Then 
it zs you, Nangle. I just thought it might 
be. “And what are you doing here?’ I 
couldn’t understand ‘his way of speaking, 
and I hadn’t any words ready. ‘ Now, 
look here, Nangle,’ he went on, drawing 
me away by the arm; ‘you’ve found out 
that my sister-in-law is living with us. 
I didn’t want you to know, because | 
couldn’t trust you, and after what hap- 
pened the day before yesterday I see |] 
was right. Of course they told me. 
Now, 1 want you to understand that my 
sister-in-law can’ *t be troubled in this way. 
I suppose you’re spying here on the 
chance that she may come out; I’m glad 
1 happened to find you at it. If you’re 
in low water I don’t mind lending you 
half-a-crown; but you’ll keep out of 
Prince of Wales Road, or I shall know 
how to deal with you.’ There, that’s 
what he said to me. I wasn’t man 
enough to strike him, as I ought to have 
done; I’ve always been poor-spirited. I 


just told him in a few hot words what I 


and went off, 
miserable, I can assure 


thought of his behaviour, 
feeling devilish 
you.” 

Munden reflected. 
for a little. 

“Do you suppose,” asked the host at 
length, “ that Mrs. Dunning—the widowed 
lady—regarded you with any such sus- 
picion ?” 

“‘Not for one moment,” cried Nangle. 

“No? And isn’t it possible that you 
misunderstood her when you thought she 
was ashamed of you? From what you 
have told me of her character 

“Yes,” interrupted the other 
“‘no doubt I was wrong in that. 


There was silence 


eagerly, 
She felt 
like I did—a sort of shame, a sort of 


awkwardness ; but if I had stayed she’d 
have got over it. I’m sure she would. I 
was a fool to bolt like that. It gave James 
Dunning’s wife a chance of thinking of me 
as her husband does. It’s all my fault.” 
“And another thing. You take it for 
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granted that James Dunning accused you 
of wanting to beg or borrow from his sister- 
in-law. Doesn’t it occur to you that he 
might be afraid of something else—some- 
thing more serious from his point of 
view ?” 

‘*T don’t quite understand.’ 

‘“Why, suppose that when the widowed 
lady talked to him about you she showed a 
good deal more interest in you than James 
Dunning approved ?_ Suppose she even 
asked tor your address, or something of 
that kind ?” 

Nangle fixed a gaze on the speaker. 
His eyes widened to express an agitating 
thought. 

‘** You think—that—is possible ?” 

‘Well, not impossible.” 

“And that fellow —is 
might 7 

** Precisely. In all likelihood that would 
be very disagreeable to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Dunning. She is a widow in easy circum- 
stances, without children, without near 
relatives es 

“You are right!” murmured Nangle 
slowly. “I see it now. That’s why he 
has been afraid of me. And he must have 
had some reason. Perhaps she has spoken 
of me. 
years 

He sank back, and stared into vacancy 
with glowing eyes. 

‘In your position,” said Munden, “I 
should take an early opportunity of revisit- 
ing Prince of Wales Road.” 

‘“How can I? Think of my poverty! 
How can you advise such a thing ?” 

‘It behoves you,” continued the other, 
with much gravity, “‘to clear your character 
in the that lady. In justice to 
yourself: 

“Again you are 
morrow.” 

‘It seems to me that this is a case for 
striking while the iron is hot. It’s now 
only eight o’clock, and give me leave to 
say that you will never be so able to justify 
yourself as this evening. A hansom will 
take you to Kentish Town in half an 
hour.” 

Nangle started up—the picture of radiant 
resolve. 

‘I have just half-a-crown in my pocket, 
and that’s how I’ll use it!) Thank you! 
You have made me see things in a new 
light. I feel another man! And if I find 
that what you hinted at is really the case, 
shall I hesitate out of false shame? Which 
is better for Lucy: to live with those people, 
always feeling sad and lonesome, or to find 
a real home with the man she loved when 


afraid — Lucy 


It seems impossible—after all these 


eves of 


” 


right! I will go to- 


she was a girl—the man who has loved her 
all his life 7” 

** Bravo ! 
vein.” 

In five minutes they had quitted the 
restaurant. They found a hansom, and, 
as he leapt into it, Nangle shouted 
gallantly to the driver: “ Prince of Wales 
Road, Kentish Town!’ Impossible to 
recognise the voice which, but two hours 
since, had murmured respectfully at Harvey 
Munden’s door. ‘Come and see me to- 
morrow,” Munden called to him, and 
hand waved from the starting cab. 

Munden was entertained, and something 
more. Partly out of kindness, in part 
from curiosity, he had given a good dinner 
to a poor devil oppressed with ills; he 
desired to warm the man’s chilly blood 
and to improve its quality; he wished to 
study the effects of such stirring influence 
in this particular case. And it seemed 
probable that he had achieved a good deal 
more than the end in view. It might 
come to pass that a good-humoured jest 
would change incalculably the course of 
two lives. 

It happened that on the morrow he was 
obliged to go out of town. On returning 
late at night, he found in his letter-box a 
hand-delivered note, with the signature, 
** Laurence Nangle.” Only a couple ot 
lines, to say that Nangle had called twice, 
and that he would come again in a day or 
two. “Yours gratefully,” he wrote him- 
self, which possibly signified the news 
Munden hoped for. 

Nearly a week went by, and again at 
six o’clock Munden was summoned to the 
door by a knock he recognised. There 
stood Mr. Nangle—quan/um mutatus! In 
his hand no commercial bag, but a most 
respectable umbrella; on his head an 
irreproachable silk hat; the rest of his 
equipments in harmony therewith. The 
disappearance of an uncomely beard had 
struck a decade from his apparent age ; 
he held himself with a certain modest 
dignity, and did not shrink from the 
sc rutiny of astonished eyes. 

“Come in! Delighted to see you.’ 

He entered, and for a moment seated 
himself, but his feelings would not allow 
him to keep a restful position. Starting 
up again, he exclaimed : 

‘““Mr. Munden, what can a man say 
when he’s in debt for all that makes life 
worth living ?” 

“It depends whether the creditor is 
man or woman.” 

‘“‘In my case, it’s both. 
been for_veu i 


This is the right—the heroic 


But if it hadn’t 
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**I BRUSHED PAST DUNNING, AND WENT RIGHT UP TO HER,” 
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His voice failed him. 

‘‘T was right, was I ?” 

“Yes, you were right. I'll tell you 
about it. I got out of the cab at the end 
of Prince of Wales Road, and walked to 
the house. I knocked at the door. A 
servant came, and I told her I wished to 
see Mrs. Dunning—the widow lady. I’d 
hardly spoken, when James Dunning came 
out of a room; he had heard my voice. 
‘What’s the meaning of this?’ he said 
in his brutal way, pushing up against me. 
‘Didn't you understand me?’ ‘ Yes, | 
did, and better than you think. I have 
come to see a lady who happens to live in 
your house And just then I saw Lucy 
herself at the back of the hall. I brushed 
past Dunning, and went right up to her. 
‘Mrs. Dunning, I wish to speak to you. 
Will you let me ? Or do you want me to 
be turned out of the house like a beggar ?’ 
‘No, no!’ She was white as a sheet, 
and held out her hand to me, as if she 
wanted protection. ‘It’s all a mistake. 
You must stay—I want you to stay!’ 
James’s wife had come forward, and she 
was staring at me savagely. ‘ Where can 
we talk in private 7’ I asked ; and I didn’t 
let go Lucy’s hand. Then, all of asudden, 
Dunning turned about; you never saw 
such a change in a man. ‘ Why, Lucy, 


what’s the matter? I thought you didn’t 
wish to see Mr. Nangle. You’ve altogether 
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misled us.’ I looked at Lucy, and she 
was going red—and then I saw tears in 
her eyes. ‘Go into the drawing-room, 
Nangle,’ said Dunning. ‘It’s all a mis- 
understanding. We must talk it over 
afterwards.’ So I went into the room, 
and Lucy came after me, and I shut the 
door——” 

He stopped with a choke of emotion. 

“Excellent, ifaith,’ said Munden, 
beaming. 

‘** Do you suppose,” continued the other, 
gravely, ‘‘ that I could ever have done that 
if it hadn’t been for your dinner? Never! 
Never! I should have crept on through 
my miserable life, and died at last in the 
workhouse ; when all the time there was a 
woman whose own happiness depended on 
a bit of courage in me. She’d never have 
dared to show a will of her own; James 
Dunning and his wife were too strong for 
her. Cowards, both of us—but I was the 
worst. And you put a man’s heart into 
me. Your dinner—your wine—your talk ! 
If I hadn’t gone that night, 1 should never 
have gone at all—never!” 

“*] knew that.” 

“* But what I can’t understand is—why 
did you ask me to dine with you? Why? 
It’s like what they call the finger of 
Providence.” 

“Yes. As I 
inspiration.” 


told you—it was an 
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SIR J. T. BRUNNER, 


XK TJORTHWICH is” mentioned _ in 
1 N Domesday Book, and it has a 


place in the annals of the great Civil War. 
But its history really begins with the 
discovery of rock salt in 1670 at a time 
when the district was being explored in 
search of coal. Since that date the town 
has enjoyed such reputation as could be 
given to it by Cheshire’s celebrated 
industry. As the head centre of the salt- 
mines it has had its vicissitudes of pro- 
sperity and adversity until about twenty 
years ago, when, with the increasing stress 
of competition in the production of salt 
and the consequent closing of mine after 
mine, most of ‘the oldest inhabitants ” 
of Northwich came sadly but firmly to the 
conclusion that it had seen its best days. 
But the unexpected happened at North- 
wich, as it happens elsewhere, and _ its 
subsequent history has quite falsified this 
conclusion. The unexpected happened 
in 1875, when Mr. J. T. Brunner fixed 
upon Winnington, a hamlet of Northwich, 
as the site for a business which 
become famous throughout the world. 
Messrs. Brunner and Mond were then 
about to begin the manufacture of alkali 
by a new process, of which, after much 
chemical experiment and_ study, they 
possessed the secret. Its position as a 
salt region was, of course, the primary 
reason for choosing Northwich as the 
scene of a new undertaking which, if suc- 
sessful, was bound to obtain great dimen- 
sions. Winnington was favoured, 
because of its excellent railway service 
and its proximity to the Weaver Naviga- 
tion, by means of which goods can be sent 
by water to all parts of the Midlands. A 
piece of suitable land, moreover, could be 
obtained from Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
the owner of the Winnington Hall estate, 
who, in view of the greatly increased value 
of his property, probably did not shed 
many tears over the rapid conversion of a 
rustic scene into big unshapely buildings 
and unsightly chimneys. Compared with 
the magnitude of the present works the 
beginning was small. In 1879, 1 have 


has since 


too, 
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been told, only three hundred men were 
employed at Winnington ; now there are 
about three thousand. Then only twenty 
tons per day of the raw material was used; 
now the consumption is several hundred 
tons. 

Sir John T. Brunner’s antecedents are 
very different from what you would expect 
of a prosperous English manufacturer. 
His father was a Unitarian minister of 
Geneva, who was compelled to leave 
Switzerland in 1832 by religious perse- 
cution. The refugee settled in Liverpool, 
where he married a native of the Isle of 
Man, and gained a fair livelihood by 
teaching. The son, who was born to him 
ten years after Mr. Brunner’s arrival in 
Liverpool, was educated with the rest of 
his pupils, leaving his father’s school at a 
comparatively early age to enter a mercan- 
tile office. In the commercial world of 
Liverpool the young man rapidly acquired 
those business abilities which made so 
great an impression on Mr. Mond, when 
that brilliant chemist first made his 
acquaintance. 

Winnington works are about a mile from 
the centre of the town. But they have 
their influence on the daily life of all 
Northwich. As I am taking my supper in 
the coffee-room of the old-fashioned 
hostelry, the King’s Arms, in the High 
Street, my attention is attracted by the 
heavy tramp of men, in twos and threes, 
along the otherwise quiet thoroughfare. At 
ten o’clock at night what does this portend ? 
It is ** Brunner’s men,” I learn, going on 
for the night “shift.” The greater part 
of the three thousand employés have, it 
seems, the eight-hours day. But the 
shortening of the hours of labour to 
the ideal was only practicable by keeping 
the works always open, and dividing 
the twenty-four hours into three * shifts ” 
of eight hours apiece. The men change 
their time week by week, so that none has 
more than one week in three of night- 
work. 

In walking to Winnington one passes 
long rows of neat little cottages, mostly 
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inhabited by the employés of Sir John 
3runner’s firm. In their cleanliness and 
seeming comfort they afford a pleasing 
contrast to workmen’s residences in most 


industrial towns. Some of these cottages 
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crates, etc., and runs its own barges along 
the Trent and Mersey Canal to Liverpool. 
There are consequently a variety of trades 
represented at Winnington — carpenters, 
iron-workers, bri klayers, etc., beside the 
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are the property of their occupants, 
owing to the agency of the Cottage 
Building Department of the Co-operative 
Society, which is the chief feature of the 
industrial community at Winnington. 
Another noteworthy result of this organisa- 
tion is presented to my eyes ina large, well- 
turfed recreation field, which, being right 
in front of the range of buildings, does not 
a little to redeem their ugliness. With its 
many old trees and one or two hardly less 
venerable mansions, the neighbourhood of 
the alkali works has, indeed, something 
of the picturesque still left to it. 

There are now four huge chimneys, 
and another is in course of erection 
as part of a scheme for the extension of 
the works. They can hardly be said, 
indeed, to have ever been finished, for 
from the beginning of the business until 
the present time there has always been 
some addition or the other being made. 
The firm does all its own building and 
repairing, makes its own packing-cases, 


men actually employed in the extraction of 
alkali sodas and crystal sodas from the 


rock salt. The rock salt, it need hardly 
be added, is obtained largely from the 
firm’s Own mines in the neighbourhood. 
About a dozen barges are constantly con- 
veying its products, at the rate of about 
two hundred tons per barge, to Liverpool 
for direct shipment to America in the big 
Atlantic liners, and great quantities are 
also taken away in the firm’s own railway- 
trucks on to the Cheshire lines and thence 
to all parts of England. An immense 
hydraulic lift, which lifts vessels bodily 
from the river Weaver to the Cheshire 
Canal, which at Winnington are parallel 
with each other, illustrates the supreme 
importance that is attached to speedy 
conveyance, and the trouble and expense 
which have been incurred in order to 
secure it. By this piece of machinery 
vessels of 350 tons’ burden can be slung 
ina few moments from the one stream to 
the other. 
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Notices posted about the works referring 
to excursions,. athletic sports,. swimming 
matches, educational classes, etc., testify 
to the activity of the social life which has 
been developed among the working people 
as a body. This social life has been 
largely developed, and is now almost co- 
existent with the Co-operative Society. 
Started in 1883 with 99 members, the 
Co-operative Society has a membership 
of goo and a capital of over £7000. Its 
business last year amounted to nearly 
£27,000. ‘The society bakes bread for its 
members by machinery, and supplies it 
with the meat of sheep and cattle killed 
at a model abattoir. The recreative side 
of the co-operative movement has been 
developed with equal success. With 
two and a half per cent of the net profits 
the society is able to maintain a good 
library and reading-room, and, by means 
of a small subscription, a swimming-bath 
and the recreation-ground to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Besides the 
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cottage-building department thrift is also 
promoted by a small savings’ fund. Four 
years ago the society put up for itself a 
handsome little building close to the 
works. Its rise and growth are chiefly the 
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outcome of the intelligent and persevering 
effort of its members; but it is fair to say 
that this has been backed by the hearty 
support and encouragement of Sir John 
Brunner. From all one can hear, indeed, 
it would seem that the hon. member for 
the Northwich division has succeeded in 
cultivating the most cordial relations 
between himself and the small army of 
people employed by the firm of whic h he 
is now joint managing director. 

Much the same thing can be said of 
the townspeople generally. When, as a 
young man, Sir John first came to North- 
wich with his scheme for founding a new 
industry on an old county estate, the 
landed interest in the neighbourhood was 
not a little alarmed. ‘Trade meant hordes 
of workmen, workmen meant Radicalism, 
and Radicalism meant ruin to agricultural 
simplicity. It was in quite a different 
circle that the townsmen argued. A new 
industry meant more wages, and more 
wages spelt to them more customers and 
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better trade in their shops. While the 
country gentlemen and their dependents 
now probably take a more kindly view of 
Sir John Brunner’s undertaking, the hopes 
of Northwich have been more than 
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realised, although, on the part of the 
shopkeepers of the town, some disap- 


pointment is beginning to express itself 


because of the growing business of the 
Winnington Co-operative Society. Apart 
from the increase in its trade and popula- 
tion, Sir John has done not a little to 
deserve well of the town as a whole. The 
public library and salt museum, which 
form the prettiest building in Northwich, 
were given by him to the town four or five 
years ago. The museum contains the 
finest collection in the 
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exhibits relating to the salt produc- 
tion of the world. Sir John Brunner’s 
generosity rescued the ancient grammar 
school of Northwich from the slough 
of despond into which it was falling, 
whilst all the local philanthropic institu- 
tions have in him, it need scarcely be said, 
a tower of strength. At the same time, he 
has continued to take lively interest in the 
welfare of the great city where he was 
born, and where his early life was spent. 
Indeed, of late years Sir John Brunner 
has passed as much time in his house, 
Druid’s Cross, at Wavertree as in the 
old mansion, close to the works, of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. When the great 
business was in its infancy and Sir John 
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was working night and day, as I have been 
told he used to do, Winnington Old Hall 
was a most convenient and comfortable 
dwelling-place for him. Now that he can 
spend most of his time in London, attend- 
ing the House of Commons and taking 
part in political work, his share in the 
supervision of the firm’s affairs can be 
easily fulfilled from its offices in Liverpool, 
and it is comparatively seldom that he 
requires to be on the spot. But although 
he is not seen so much among them, and 
although in promoting the welfare of his 
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workmen some offence has been given 
to their shop-keeping souls, Sir John 
Brunner’s popularity among the people of 
Northwich is undiminished, if the figures 
of his last Parliamentary contest prove 
anything. 

Next to the free library and museum 
among the regenerative agencies of North- 
wich must be mentioned the park, and the 
baths situated in its midst. In the gift of 
these things Sir John Brunner was fore- 
stalled by his predecessor in the repre- 
sentation of Northwich, and a whilom 
magnate in the declining salt industry, the 
late Mr. Joseph Verdon. Verdon Park, if 
small in extent, is prettily formed on the 
crest of a hill, from which there is a good 
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view of the town and the surrounding 
country. The rustic pavilion, in which a 
healthful brine bath or a capital swim is to 
be obtained, has been built in tasteful 
harmony with its surroundings, and the 
same may be said of the cottage hospital, 
which occupies another corner of the 
park. Of its gratitude to such benefactors 
as Sir John Brunner and the late Mr. 
Joseph Verdon, Northwich has given 
some earnest in the statue of the latter 
gentleman it has raised in the centre of 
the park. 

The subsidences to which Northwich, 
in common with the salt towns, is subject 
have had a not altogether unfavourable 
effect upon its general appearance. If the 
insecurity of the ground has prevented the 
erection of handsome public buildings it 
has also brought about a style of street 
architecture pleasantly free from the 
squalid monotony of most second-rate 
provincial towns. There are comparatively 
tew old houses, and all those of recent 
date have their red-brick walls framed in 
brightly polished wooden bands. Houses 
often sink a foot or two in the night, and 
of course no one can tell whose turn for a 
fall” may come next. In most cases the 


mischief is soon remedied, the houses are 
‘*screwed up” again by means of levers, and 


their occupants continue to live in them as 
though nothing had happened. People in 
Northwich regard the ‘“‘ups and downs” 
incidental to their industry with philo- 
sophic humour, and they delight to tell 
the stranger of the man who went to sleep 
in his ‘*‘ third floor back” and woke up in 
the morning to find himself on a level 
with the street, or some similar story. The 
house-owner, of course, does not always 
see the humour of such a situation, and 
only last session there was a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the question of compensation 
for the victim of the subsidences. ‘The 
subsidences, it must be added, are not 
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evidences of the activity of the salt 
industry; rather the reverse. It is only 
when a mine has been abandoned for some 
time, and no attention has been given to 
the timber supports placed there when in 
working, that there is any danger of the 
earth above giving way. Of recent years 
the subsidences have been more serious 
and frequent, because of the depressed 
condition of. the salt trade. 

Fortunately for Northwich the success 
of Sir John Brunner’s enterprise and of 
the Salt Union has brought about renewed 
activity in the salt-mining of the district. 
A mine which I descended, for instance, 
from a side street in the centre of the 
town, is being worked again after an 
interregnum of several years. It was 
previously in use for seventy or eighty 
years in succession, and is_ conse- 
quently some three hundred feet deep. 
There are seventy men at work there, 
who are able to get from the rock, with the 
assistance of a drilling-machine and blast- 
ing powder, about 1500 tons of salt per 
week. The miners themselves have an 
eight - hours day, while the younger 
men in charge of the pony wagons 
which convey the salt to the “cage” 
are at work in the cavernous gloom 
from seven in the morning till five in 
the evening. Except where blasting has 
just taken place, the air is surprisingly 
good; much better, in fact, than it is on 
the underground railway at Paddington. 
Experience proves the occupation to be 
fairly healthy, the only organ to which 
it is known to be occasionally injurious 
being that of sight. It is, therefore, 
popular, on the whole, with the young 
men of Northwich, who cherish the hope 
that the great enterprise identified with 
Sir John Brunner’s name may prove to 
be the beginning of a new spell of 
prosperity for the historic industry of the 
town. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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By LOUIS 


WAY out upon the wide Northern 
Pacific there is a group of three 

little islands. They are so very, very 
small that you need not seek to discover 
them on the map of the Pacific Ocean ; 
but if any of you have a chart of the 
North or West Pacific, then you would 
easily be able to find them. Run your 
eye up north, away past the Equator, in 
the direction of China, and you will see, 
to the north of New Guinea, a large 
cluster of islands named the “ Caroline 
Islands,” some of which are named, but 
most are not—only tiny dots no bigger 
than a pin’s head serve to mark their 
position. Perhaps, however—if you get a 


German chart—you may see one of the 
largest of the small dots marked “ Pinge- 
lap,” and Pingelap is the name of the 


largest of the three little islands of my 
story: the others are called Tugulu and 
Takai. 

Now, although Pingelap and Tugulu and 
Takai are so close together that at low 


tide one may walk across the coral reef 


that encircles the whole group from one 
island to another, yet are they lonely spots, 
for there is no other island nearer than 
Mokil, which is ninety miles away. 

But yet, although the three islands are 
so small, a great number of natives live 
upon them—between four and five hun- 
dred. There is only one village, which is 
on Pingelap, and here all the people lived. 
The island itself is not more than two 
miles in length, and in no place is it more 
than a quarter of a mile in width; and 
Tugulu and Takai are still smaller. And 
from one end to the other the islands are 
covered with a dense verdure of cocoanut 
palms, with scarcely any other tree among 
them, so that when seen from the ship 
two or three miles away, they look exactly 
like a belt of emerald surrounding a lake 
of silver, for in their centre is a beautiful 
lagoon surrounded on three sides by the 
land, and on the west protected from the 


sweeping ocean rollers by a double line of 


coral reef stretching from little Takai to 
the south end of Pingelap. 
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There are hundreds of beautiful islands 
in the Pacific, but not any one of them 
can excel in beauty lonely little Pingelap. 
There are two reefs—an outer and an 
inner. Against the outer or ocean reef 
huge seas for ever dash unceasingly on the 


‘windward side of the island, and some- 


times, in bad weather, will sweep right 
over the coral and pour through the 
shallow channel between Tugulu and 
Pingelap ; and then the calm, placid waters 
of the lagoon will be fretted and disturbed 
until fine weather comes again. But bad 
weather is a rare event in those seas, and 
usually the lagoon of Pingelap is as smooth 
as a sheet of glass. And all day long you 
may see children paddling about in canoes, 
crossing from one shining beach to 
another, and singing as they paddle, for 
they are a merry-hearted race, the people 
of these three islands, and love to sing 
and dance, and sit out in front of their 
houses on moonlight nights and listen to 
tales told by the old men of the days when 
their islands were reddened with blood. 
For until fifteen years before the people of 
Pingelap and Tugulu were at bitter enmity, 
and fought with and slaughtered each 
other to their hearts’ delight. And perhaps 
there would have soon been none left to 
tell the tale, but that one day an American 
whale-ship, called the Cohasset, touched 
there to buy turtle from Sralik, the chief of 
Pingelap, and Sralik besought the captain 
to give him muskets and powder and ball 
to fight the Tugulans with. 

So the captain gave him five muskets 
and plenty of powder and bullets, and then 
said— 

‘See, Sralik, I give you a white man, 
too, to show you how to shoot your 
enemies.” 

And ther he laughed, and calling out to 
a man named Harry, he told him to clear 
out of the ship and go and live ashore and 
be a king, as he was not worth his salt asa 
boat-steerer. 

And so this Harry Devine, who was a 
drunken, good-for-nothing, quarrelsome 
young American, came ashore with Sralik, 
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and next day he loaded the five muskets 
and, with Sralik, led the Pingelap people 
over to Tugulu. ‘There was a great fight, 
and as fast as Sralik loaded a musket 
Harry fired it and killed a man. At last, 
when nearly thirty had been shot, the 
Tugulu people called for quarter. 

‘**Get thee together on Takai,” called 
out Sralik, ‘‘and then we will talk of 
peace.” 

Now Takai is such a tiny little spot that 
Sralik knew he would have them at his 
mercy, for not one of them had a musket. 


XUVANI SITTING UNDER THE 
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by club or spear were rent in pieces by 
the sharks, which, as soon as they smelt 
the blood of the dead and dying men that 
sank in the quiet waters of the lagoon, 
swarmed in through a passage in the 
western reef. By and by the last of those 
who took to the water were killed, and 
only some eighty or ninety men and many 
more women and children were left on 
Takai, and the five muskets became so 
hot and foul that Harry could murder no 
longer, and his arm was tired out with 
slaughter. 


SHADE OF SOME BANANA-TREES, WITH HER FACE HIDDEN 


IN HER PRETTY BROWN HANDS. 


As soon as the last of the Tugulu people 


had crossed the shallow channel that 
divides Tugulu from Takai the cunning 
Sralik, with his warriors, lined the beach 
and then called to the Tugulans— 

‘This land is too small for so many.” 

And then Harry, once the boat-steerer 
and now the beachcomber, fired his musket 
into the thick, ging mass of humanity 
on the little islet, and every shot told. 
Many of them, throwing aside their spears 
and clubs, sprang into the water and tried 
to swim over to Pingelap across the 
lagoon. But Sralik’s men pursued them 
in canoes and clubbed and speared them 
as they swam ; and some that escaped death 


All that night Sralik’s warriors watched 
to see that none escaped, and at dawn the 
hideous massacre began again, and club, 
spear, and musket did their fell work till 
only the women and children were left. 
These were spared. Among them was 
Ninia, the wife of Sikra, the chief of 
Tugulu. And because she was young and 
fairer than any of the others, the white 
man asked her of Sralik for his wife. Sralik 
laughed. 

“Take her, O clever white man—her 
and as many more as thou carest for slaves. 
Only thou and I shall rule here now in this 
my island.” 

So Harry took her and married her 
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according to native custom, and Ninia 
was his one wife for nearly fifteen years, 
when one day he was quietly murdcred as 
he lay asleep in his house with his wife 
and two children; and although Sralik 
wept loudly and cut his great chest with a 
shark’s-teeth dagger, and offered sacrifices 
of turtle-flesh to the white man’s je/in, 
Ninia his wife and many other people 
knew that it was by Sralik’s orders that 
Harry had been killed, for they had 
quarrelled over the possession of a whale- 
boat which Harry had bought from a 
passing ship, and which he refused to 
either sell or give to Sralik. 

However, Sralik was not unkind to 
Ninia, and gave her much of her dead 
husband’s property, and told her that he 
would give her for an inheritance for her 
two daughters the little islet-—Takai. 

And there, in the year 1870, Ninia the 
widow and Ninia her eldest daughter (for 
on Pingelap names of the first-born are 
hereditary) and Tarita, the youngest, went 
to live. With them’ went another girl, a 
granddaughter of the savage old Sralik. 
Her name was Ruvani. She was about 
eleven years of age, and as pretty as a 
gazelle, and because of her great friend- 
ship for Ninia—who was two years older 
than she—she had wept when she saw the 
mother and daughters set out for Takai. 


Fierce-hearted Sralik, coming to the 
doorway of his thatched hut, heard the 
sound of weeping, and, looking out, he 
saw Ruvani sitting under the shade of 


some banana-trees, with her face hidden 
in her pretty brown hands. 

When he learned the cause of her grief 
his heart softened, and drawing his little 
granddaughter to him, he patted her head, 
and said— 

“Nay, weep not, little bird ; thou, too, 
shalt go to Takai; and see, because of 
thee my heart shall open wide to Ninia 
and her daughters, and I will give her 
four slaves—two men and two women— 
who shall toil for you all. And when 
thou art tired of living at Takai, then 
thou and thy two playmates shall come 
over here to me, and fill my house with 
the light of thy eyes 

So that is how Ninia, the widow of the 
wandering white man, and her two 
daughters and their friend, came to live 
at the little islet called Takai. 


II. 
The months went by, and Ruvani, the 
chief’s granddaughter, still lived with her 
friends, for she was too happy to leave 
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them. Sometimes, though, on bright 
moonlight nights, the three girls would 
paddle across to the big village and gather 
with the rest of the village girls in front 
of the chief's house, and dance and sing 
and play the game called #jiajia; and 
then, perhaps, instead of going home 
across the lagoon in the canoe, they 
would walk round on the inner beaches 
of Pingelap and Tugulu. And long ere 
they came to the house they could see 
the faint glimmer of the fire within, be- 
side which Ninia the widow slept, awaiting 
their return. 

Stealing softly in, the girls would lie 
down together on a soft white mat 
embroidered with parrots’ feathers that 
formed their bed, and pulling another and 
larger one over them for a coverlet, they 
would fall asleep, undisturbed by the loud, 
hoarse notes of a flock of ka/afa (frigate 
birds) that every night settled on the 
boughs of a great koa tree, whose branches 
overhung the house. Sometimes when the 
trade-winds had dropped, and the great 
ocean rollers would beat heavily upon the 
far-off shelves of the outer reef, the little 
island would seem to shake and. quiver to 
its very foundations, and now and then as 
a huge wave would curl slowly over and 
break with a noise like a thunder-peal, the 
frigate-birds would awake from their sleep 
and utter a solemn answering squawk, and 
the three girls, nestling closer together, 
would whisper— 

“°Tis Nanawit, 
another cave.” 

Ere the red sun shot out from the 
ocean the eight dwellers on Takai would 
rise from their mats; and whilst Ninia the 
widow would kindle a fire of broken 
cocoanut shells, the two men slaves would 
go out and bring back young cocoanuts 
and taro from the plantations on Tugulu, 
and their wives would take off their gaily 
coloured grass girdles and tie coarse 
nairiris of cocoanut fibre around them 
instead, and with the three girls go out to 
the deep pools on the reef and catch fish. 
Sometimes they would surprise a turtle in 
one of the pools, and, diving in after the 
frightened creature, would capture and bring 
it home in triumph to Ninia the widow. 

Such was the daily life of those who 
dwelt on Takai. 

* * * * 

One day, ere the dews of the night had 
vanished from the lofty plumes of the 
cocoanut palms, there came to them a 
loud cry, borne across the waters of the 
silent lagoon, over from the village— 

“A ship! A ship!” 


the Cave-god, making 
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Now, not many ships came to Pingelap— 
perhaps now and then some wandering 
sperm-whaler, cruising lazily along towards 
the distant Pelew Islands, would heave to 
and send a boat ashore to trade for turtle 
and young drinking cocoanuts. But it 


was long since any whale-ship had called, 
and Ninia the widow, as she looked out 
seawards for the ship, said to the girls— 
“Tis not yet the season for the whale- 
ships ; four moons more and we may see 


BRIGHT MOONLIGHT 
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one. I know not what other ships would 
come here.” 

By and by they saw the ship. She 
sailed slowly round the south point of 
Pingelap and backed her foreyard, and 
presently a boat was lowered and pulled 
ashore. 

Little Tarita, clapping her hands with 
joy, darted into the house, followed by 
Ruvani and Ninia, and casting off their 
wet girdles of banana fibre—for they had 
just come in from fishing—they dressed 
themselves in their pretty wxairiris of 
coloured grasses, and put on head-dresses 
of green and gold parrots’ feathers, with 


NIGHTS THEY WOULD WALK ROUND ON 
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necklaces of sweet-smelling berries around 
their necks, and were soon paddling across 
the lagoon to see the white strangers from 
the ship, who had already landed and gone 
up the beach and into the village. 

It is nearly a mile from Takai to the 
village, and before the girls reached there 
they heard a great clamour of angry voices, 
and presently two white men dressed in 
white and carrying books in their hands 
came hurriedly down the beach, followed 
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by a crowd of Sralik’s warriors, who urged 
them along and forced them into a boat. 

Then seizing the boat they shot her out 
into the water, and, shaking their spears 
and clubs, called out— 

‘*Go, white men, go!” 

But although the native sailors who 
pulled the boat were trembling with fear, 
the two white men did not seem frightened, 
and one of them, standing up in the stern 
of the boat, held up his hand and called 

, out to the angry and excited people— 

‘* Let me speak, I pray you!” 

The natives understood him, for he 
spoke to them in the language spoken by 
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the natives of Strong’s Island, which is 
only afew hundred miles from Pingelap. 
% * * * 

The people parted to the right and left 
as Sralik, the chief, with a loaded musket 
grasped in his brawny right hand, strode 
down to the water’s edge. Suppressed 
wrath shone in his eyes as he grounded 
his musket on the sand and looked at the 
white man. 

‘* Speak,” he said, “‘and then begone.” 

The white man spoke. 

‘‘Nay, spare us thy anger, O chief. I 
come not here to fill thy heart with anger, 
but with peace; and to tell thee of the 
great God, and of His Son Christ, who 
hath sent me to thee.” 

Sralik laughed scornfully. 

“Thou liest. Long ago did I know 
that some day a white-painted ship would 
come to Pingelap, and that white men 
would come and speak to us of this new 
God and His Son who is called Christ, 
and would say that this Christ had sent 
them, and then would the hearts of my 
people be stolen from Nanawit the Cave- 
god, and Tuarangi, the god of the Skies, 
and I, Sralik the king, would become but 
as a Slave, for this new God of theirs would 
steal the hearts of my people from me as 
well.” 

The white man said sorrowfully— 

‘Nay, that is not so. Who hath told 
thee this ?” 

‘“* A better white man than thee—he who 
slew my enemies and was named Haré 
{Harry}. Long ago did he warn me of 
thy coming and bid me bew are of thee with 
thy lies about thy new God and His Son 
Christ.” 

Again the missionary said— 

‘Let me speak.” 

But Sralik answered him fiercely— 

‘ Away, I tell thee, to thy white-painted 
ship, and trouble me no more,” and he 
slapped the stock of his musket, and his 
white teeth gleamed savagely through his 
bearded face. 

So the two missionaries went back, and 
the Worning Star filled away again and 
sailed slowly away to the westward. 

* ae * # 

That night as the three girls lay on the 
mats beside the dying embers of the fire, 
they talked of the strange white men 
whom Sralik had driven away. 

Ninia the widow listened to them from 
her corner of the house, and then she 
said musingly— 

‘I, too, have heard of this God Christ; 
for when Haré, thy father, lay in my arms 
with the blood pouring from his wound and 
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death looked out from his eyes, he called 
upon His name.” 

Young Ninia and her sister drew closer 
and listened. Never until now had they 
heard their mother speak of their white 
father’s death. They only knew that some 
unknown enemy had thrust a knife into his 
side as he lay asleep, and Ninia the widow 
had, with terror in her eyes, forbidden 


them to talk of it even amongst themselves. 
that Sralik had 
But to - night 


Only she herself knew 
caused his death. 
talked. 

‘Tell us more,” said the girl Ninia, 
going over to her, and putting her cheek 
against her mother’s troubled face and 
caressing her in the darkness. 

*“* Aye, I can tell thee now, my children, 
for Sralik’s anger is dead now... . It 
was at the dawn, just when the first note 
of the blue pigeon is heard, that I heard 
a step in the house—twas the death-men 
of Sralik—and then a loud cry, and Haré, 
thy father, awoke to die. The knife had 
bitten deep, and he took my hands in his 
and groaned. 

“* Farewell,’ he said, j 
children, I die!’ Then he cried, ‘And 
Thou O Christ, look down on and for- 
give me; Christ the Son of God!’ 

‘‘With my hand pressed to his side, | 
said: ‘Who is it that thou callest upon, 
my husband? Is it the white man’s 
God.’ 

‘““*Ave,’ he said, ‘this Christ is He 
whom I have so long denied. He is the 
Son of the God whose anger I fear to 
meet now that my soul goes out into 
darkness.’ 

‘“«* Fear not,’ I said, weeping, ‘I, Ninia, 
will make offerings to this white God and 
His Son Christ, so that their anger may 
be softened against thy spirit when it 
wanders in ghost-land.’ 

‘“So he groaned and was dead. And 
for six or more moons did I put offerings 
to the white God upon thy father’s grave 
as I had promised. No offerings made I 
to our own gods, for he despised them 
even as he despised his own. But yet do 
L think his je/in [ spirit } is at rest in ghost- 
land; else had it come to me in the night 
and touched me on the forehead as I 
slept.” 


she 


‘O mother of my 


II. 
A month had gone by since the day that 
Sralik had driven away the “‘ Christ ship,” 
as people called the Worning Star, and 
then word came over from Sralik to 
Ruvani, his granddaughter, to come over 
and take her part in a night-dance and 
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feast to the rain-god, for the year had 
been a good one and the cocoa2ut-trees 
were loaded with nuts. For this was the 
dancing and feasting. 

All that day the eight people of Takai 


were busied in making ready their gifts of 


food for the feast which was to take place 
in two days’ time. In the afternoon, 
when the sun had lost its strength, the 
three girls launched their canoe and set 


out for a place on the northern point of 


Pingelap, where grew in great profusion 
the sweet-smelling nudu flower. These 
would they get to make garlands and 
necklets to wear at the great dance, in 
which they were all to take part. 

In an hour or two they had gathered all 
the nudu flowers they ‘desired, and then 
little Tarita, looking up, saw that the sky 
was overcast and blackening, and presently 
some heavy drops of rain fell. 

‘Haste, haste!” she cried to the 
others, ‘‘let us away ere the strong wind 
which is behind the black clouds overtakes 
us on the lagoon.” 

Night comes on quickly in the South 
Seas, and by the time they had seated 
themselves in the canoe it was dark. Ina 
little while a sharp rain-squall swept down 
from the northward, and they heard the 
wind rattling and crashing through the 
branches of the palms on Tugulu. 

Ninia, who was steering, boldly headed 
the canoe across the lagoon for Takai, 
and laughed when Ruvani and Tarita, who 
were wet and shivering with the cold rain, 
urged that they should put in at the beach 
on Tugulu and walk home. 

“Paddle, paddle strongly,” she cried; 
“what mattereth a little rain and wind! 
And sing, so that our mother will hear us 
and make ready something to eat. Look, 
I can already see the blaze of her fire.” 

Striking their paddles into the water in 
unison, they commenced to sing, but 
suddenly their voices died away in terror 
as a strange, droning hum was borne 
down to them from the 
Tugulu shore; and then the droning 
deepened into a hoarse roaring noise as 
the wild storm of wind and fierce, stinging 
rain tore through the groves of cocoanuts 
and stripped them of leaves and branches. 

Brave Ninia, leaning her lithe figure 
well over the side of the canoe, plunged 
her paddle deep down and tried to bring 
the canoe head to wind to meet the 
danger, and Ruvani, in the bow, with long 
hair flying straight out behind her, 
answered her effort with a cry of en- 
couragement, and put forth all her strength 
to aid. 


black line of 


NINIA. 


But almost ere the cry had left her lips, 
the full fury of the squall had struck them ; 
the canoe was caught in its savage breath, 
twirled round and round, and then filled. 

“‘ Keep thou in the canoe, little one, and 
bale,” cried Ninia to Tarita, as she and 
Ruvani leaped into the water. 

For some minutes the two girls clung 
with one hand each to the gunwale, and 
Tarita, holding the large wooden ahu, or 
baler, in both hands, dashed the water out. 
Then she gave a trembling cry—the baler 
struck against the side of the canoe and 
dropped overboard. 

Ninia dared not leave the 
for it in the intense darkness, and so, 
clinging to the little craft, which soon 
filled again, they drifted about. The waters 
of the lagoon were now white with the 
breaking seas, and the wind blew with 
fierce, cruel steadiness, and although they 
knew it not, they were being swept quickly 
away from the land towards the passage in 
the reef. 

The rain had ceased now, and the water 
being warm none of them felt cold, but 
the noise of the wind and sea was so great 
that they had to shout loudly to each other 
to make their voices heard. 

Presently Ruvani called out to Ninia— 

“‘ Let us take Tarita between us and swim 
to the shore, ere the sharks come to us.” 

** Nay, we are safer here, Ruvani. And 
how could we tell my mother that the canoe: 
is lost? Let us wait a little and then the 
wind will die away.” 

Canoes are valuable property on Pinge- 
lap, where suitable wood for building them 
is scarce, and this was in Ninia’s mind, 

They still kept hold of their paddles, 
and although afraid of the sharks, waited 
patiently for the storm to cease, little 
thinking that at that moment the ebbing 
tide and wind together had swept them 
into the passage, and that they were 
quickly drifting away from their island 
home. 

* # % 

All that night N Ninia the widow and her 
four slaves sought along the beach of 
Tugulu for the three girls, who they felt 
sure had landed there. And when the 
day broke at last, and they saw that the 
gale had not ceased and that the canoe 
had vanished, they ran all the way over to 
the village, and Ninia threw herself at 
Sralik’s feet. 

“Thy granddaughter 
have perished, O chief.” 

The chief came to the door of his 
house and looked out upon the wild 
turmoil of waters. 


canoe to seek 


and my children 
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“It is the will of the gods,” he said, 
*‘else had not my whale-boat been crushed 
in the night,” and he pointed to the ruins 
of the boat-shed, upon which a huge cocoa- 
nut-tree had fallen and smashed the boat. 

Then he went back into his house and 
covered his face, for Ruvani was dear to 
his savage old heart. 

And Ninia went back to her lonely 
house and wept and mourned for her lost 
ones as only mothers weep and mourn, be 
they of white skins or brown. 

" # * * # 

Away out into the ocean the canoe was 
swept along, and Ruvani and Ninia still 
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the island, for Pingelap is very low and 
not visible even from a ship’s deck at more 
than twelve or fifteen miles. 

But she was a brave girl, although only 
fourteen, and when Tarita and Ruvani 
wept, she encouraged them. 

“‘Sralik will come to seek us in the 
boat,” she said, although she could have 
wept with them. 

The wind still carried them along to the 
westward, and Ninia knew that every hour 
was taking them farther and farther away 
from Pingelap, but, although it was not 
now blowing hard, she knew that it was 
useless for them to attempt to paddle 


NINIA AWOKE, AND LOOKED AROUND HER UPON THE DARKENING OCEAN. 


clung to her, one at the head and one at 
the stern. Once there came a brief lull, 
and then they succeeded in partly freeing 
her from water, and Tarita using her two 
hands like a scoop meanwhile, the canoe 
at last became light enough for them to 
get in. : 

They were only just in time, for even 
then the wind freshened, and Ninia and 
Ruvani let the canoe run before it, for they 
were too. exhausted to keep her head to 
the wind. 

When daylight broke, Ninia, with fear in 
her heart, stood up iz the canoe and looked 
all round her. 

There was no land in sight! Poor 
children! Even then they could not have 
been more than twenty miles away from 


against it. So, keeping dead before the 
wind and sea, they drifted slowly along. 

At noon the wind died away, and then, 
tired and worn out, she and Ruvani lay 
down in the bottom of the canoe and 
slept, while little Tarita sat up on the cane 
framework of the outrigger and watched 
the horizon for Sralik’s boat. 

Hour after hour passed, and the two 
girls still slept. Tarita, too, had laid her 
weary head down and slumbered with 
them. 

Slowly the sun sank beneath a sea of 
glassy smoothness, unrippled even by the 
faintest air, and then Ninia awoke, and, 
sitting up, tossed her cloud of dark hair 
away from her face, and looked around 
her upon the darkening ocean. Her lips 
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were dry and parched, and she felt a 
terrible thirst. 
“‘Tarita,” she called, “art sleeping, 


dear one ?” 

A sob answered her. 

“Nay, for my head is burning, and I 
want a drink.” 

od ae * ae 

The whole story of those days of un- 
utterable agony cannot be told here. 
There, under a torrid sun, without a drop 
of water or a morsel of food, the poor 
creatures drifted about till death merci- 
fully came to two of them. 

It was on the evening of the second 
day that Ninia, taking her little sister in 
her own fast weakening arms, pressed 
her to her bosom, and, looking inte her 
eyes, felt her thirst-racked body quiver 
and then grow still in the strange peace- 
fulness of death. Then a long wailing 
cry broke upon the silence of the night. 

How long she had sat thus with the 
child’s head upon her bosom, and her 
dead, sightless eyes turned upward to the 
glory of the star-lit heavens, she knew 
not ; after that one moaning cry of sorrow 
that escaped from her anguished heart 
she had sat there like a figure of stone, 
dull, dazed, and unconscious almost of 
the agonies of thirst. And then Ruvani, 
with wild, dreadful eyes and bleeding, 
sun-baked lips, crept towards her, and, 
laying her face on Ninia’s hand, mut- 
4ered— 

“* Farewell, 
die.” 

And then, as she lay there with closed 
eyes and loosened hair falling like a 
shroud over the form of her dead play- 
mate, she muttered and talked, and then 
laughed a strange weird laugh that chilled 
the blood in Ninia’s veins. So that night 
passed, and then, as the fiery sun uprose 
again upon the wide sweep of lonely sea 
and the solitary drifting canoe with its 
load of misery, Ruvani, who still mut- 
tered and laughed to herself, suddenly 
rose up, and with the strength of mad- 
ness, placing her arms around the stiffened 
form of her little Tarita, she sprang over 
the side and sank with her. 

Ninia, stretching her arms out piteously, 
bowed her head, and lay down to die. 


O friend of my heart; I 


* * * * 


She was aroused from her stupor by 
the cries of a vast flock of sea birds, 
and, opening her eyes, she saw that the 
canoe was surrounded by thousands upon 
thousands of Jonita, that leaped and 
sported and splashed about almost within 
arm’s length of her. They were pursuing 
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a shoal of small fish called a/uly, 
these every now and then darted under 
the canoe for protection. Sometimes, as 
the hungry donzfa pressed them hard, they 
would leap out of the water, hundreds 
together, and then the sea birds would 
swoop down and seize them ere they fell 
back into the sea. 

Ninia, trembling with excitement and 
the hope of life, watched eagerly. Pre- 
sently she heard a curious, rippling noise, 
and then a rapidly repeated tapping on 
the outrigger side of the canoe. 

Oh! the joy of it; the water was black 
with a mass of a/u/i, crowded together on 
the surface, and frightened and exhausted. 

She thrust her hands in among them 
and threw handful after handful into 
the canoe, and then her dreadful thirst 
and hunger made her cease, and, taking 
fish after fish, she bit into them with her 
sharp teeth, and assuaged both hunger 
and thirst. 

As she tore ravenously at the @/u// the 
sky became overcast, and while the denitas 
splashed and jumped around her, and the 
birds cried shrilly overhead, the blessed 
rain began to fall, at first in heavy drops, 
and then in a steady downpour. 

Taking off her thick grass girdle, she 
rolled it up into a tight coil and placed it 
across the bottom of the canoe, about two 
feet from the bows, so as to form a dam; 
and then, lying face downwards, she drank 
and drank till satisfied. . Then she.counted 
the a/uli. ‘There were over forty. 

All that day the rain squalls continued, 
and then the wind settled and blew 
steadily from the east, and Ninia kept 
the canoe right before it. 

That night she slept but little. A wild 
hope had sprung up in her heart that she 
might reach the island of Ponape, which 
she knew was not many days’ sail from 
Pingelap. Indeed, she had once heard 
her father and Sralik talking about going 
there in the whale-boat to sell turtle-shell 
to the white traders there. But she did 
not know that the current and trade wind 
were setting the canoe quickly away from 
Ponape towards a group of low-lying atolls 
called Ngatik. 

* * e 

The rain had ceased, and in the warm, 
starlight night she drifted on to the west, 
and as she drifted she dreamed of her 
father, and saw Ninia the widow, her 
mother, sitting in the desolate house on 
‘Takai, before the dying embers of the 
fire, and heard her voice crying— 

“O thou white Christ-God, to whom my 
husband called as he dted, tell me are 


and 
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at 


my 
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children perished ? I prav Thee because of the 
white blood that is in them to protect them 
and let me behold my beloved again.’ 

The girl awoke. Her mother’s voice 
seemed still to murmur in her ears, and a 
calm feeling of rest entered her soul. She 
took the paddle, and then stopped and 
thought. 

This new God—the Christ-God of her 
father — perhaps He would help her to 
reach the land. She, too, would call upon 
Him, even as her mother had done. 

“See, O Christ-God, I am but one 
left of three. 1 pray Thee guide my canoe 
to land, so that I may yet see Ninia, my 
mother, once more.” 

As the dawn approached she dozed 
again, and then she heard a sound that 
made her heart leap—it was the low, 
monotonous beat of the surf. 

When the sun rose she saw before her a 
long line of low-lying islands, clothed in 
cocoanuts, and shining like jewels upon 
the deep ocean blue. 

She ate some more of the fish, and, 
paddling as strongly as her strength would 
permit, she passed between the passage, 
entered the smooth waters of the lagoon, 
and ran the canoe up on to a white beach. 

‘“‘'The Christ-God has heard me,” she 
said as she threw her wearied form under 
the shade of the cocoanut palms and fell 
into a heavy, dreamless slumber. 

And here next morning the people of 
Ngatik found her. They took the poor 
wanderer back with them to their houses 
that were clustered under the palm-groves 
a mile or two away, and there for two years 
she dwelt with them, hoping and waiting 
to return to Pingelap. 


One day a ship came—a whaler cruising 


> ick to Strong’ s Island and the Marshall 
Group. 


The captain was told her story 





by the people of Ngatik, and offered to 
touch at Pingelap and land her. 
* * * x 

Ninia the widow was still living on 
Takai, and her once beautiful face had 
grown old and haggard-looking. Since 
the night of the storm four ships had called 
at Pingelap, but she had never once gone 
over to the village, for grief was eating her 
heart away ; and so, when one evening she 
heard that a ship was in sight, she took no 
heed. 

Her house was very sad and lonely now, 
and as night came on she lay down in her 
end of the house and slept, while the other 
four people sat round the fire and talked 
and smoked. . 

In the middle of the night the four 
slaves got up and went away to the village, 
for they wanted to be there when the boat 
from the ship came ashore. 

At daylight the ship was close in, and 
the people in the village saw a_ boat 
lowered. Then a cry of astonishment 
burst from them when they saw the boat 
pull straight in over the reef and land at 
Takai, about a hundred yards from the 
house of Ninia, the white man’s widow. 

Only one person got out, and then the 
boat pushed off again and pulled back to 
the ship. 

x * % x 

Ninia the widow had risen, and was 
rolling up the mat she had slept upon, 
when a figure darkened the doorway. She 
turned wonderingly to see who it was that 
had come over so early from the village, 
when the stranger, who was a tall, graceful 
young girl, sprang forward, and folding 
her arms around her, said, sobbing with 


joy— 


The Christ-God hath 
again.” 


“* My mother. 
brought me back to thee 
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THE LEGION 


By A KNIGHT 


NLIKE the other leading nations of 


Europe, France possesses only 
one order of knighthood, and the Legion 
of Honour is probably the most popular 
and, at the same time, the most democratic 
institution of its class amongst the 
numerous decorations in the 
gift of the Powers of the world. 

Previously to the great 
French Revolution, the stately 
Order of St. Louis held in 
France a position of eminence 
similar to that of the Garter 
in England, the Goldea Fleece 
in Spain and Austria, the Black 
Eagle in Prussia, or the Cross 
of St. Andrew in Russia. But 
in that cataclysm which swept 
away the monarchy and the 
privileged classes of France, 
the Bourbon badge of chivalry, 
and its broad blue ribbon worn 
by king and nobles, were swept 
away with the rest, and, 
although the ancient monarchy 
was restored for a time some 
twenty years after the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. perished by 
the guillotine, the Order of 
St. Louis, for a brief period 
resuscitated by Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., was finally and 
definitively relegated to the 
limbo of the past by the Revolu- 
tion of 1830; and the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour is now 
the sole knightly order of dis- 
tinction known amongst our 
neighbours across the Channel. 
When Bonaparte, in 1801, 
proposed the creation of an 
order “‘ intended to reward civil 
as well as military services, 
uniting them together in the same dis- 
tinction, as the nation united them in its 
gratitude,” the scheme aroused very con- 
siderable opposition in France. 
“Crosses and ribbons are the baubles 
of monarchy,” they said. 
“It is with baubles that men are led,” 
retorted Napoleon. , 


OF THE 


OF HONOUR. 


ORDER. 


The Legion of Honour, established by a 
consular decree dated z9th Floréal, year X 
(May 1802), was not formally inaugurated 
until more than two years subsequently, on 
July 14, 1804. It was composed of a 


Grand Council of Administration (presided 
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over by Lacépéde, the first Grand Chan- 
cellor), and 16 “ cohorts, ” each comprising 
ss grand officers,” 20 “‘ commandants,” 
30 “ officers,” and 350 “ legionaries.” An 
imperial decree of Jan. 9, 1805, created 
in addition 60 “grand eagles.” 

In 1814 Louis XVIII., though politic 
enough to acknowledge the Legion, 
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reduced the prerogatives of the Legion- 
aries, and replaced the effigy of Bonaparte 
on the decoration by that of Henri IV., 
and the eagle by the Bourbon fleur-de-lys. 
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THE LEGION OF HONOUR: OBVERSE. 
The name of “ grand eagle” was altered 
to “grand cross.” On March 26, 1816, 
the ‘‘ commandants ” received the title of 
‘‘commanders,” and the Legion became 
officially known as the “Order of the 
Legion of Honour.” Louis Philippe, after 
his accession to the throne, contented 
himself with substituting the tricolour flag 
for the fleur-de-lys on the obverse of the 
Napoleon III., on the contrary, 
by the organic decree of March 16, 1852, 
greatly modified the institution, although 
he expressly retained its character as a 
reward for both civil and militz ury services. 
After the fall of the Second Empire, by 
a decree dated Oct. 28, 187 7°, and issued 
by the Government of National Defence, 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour 


cross. 
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was summarily suppressed as a reward for 
civil services. This decree was revoked 
by a Bill brought before the Chamber 
by General Mazure in June 1872. 

The constitution of the Legion of 
Honour ordains that the Chief of the 
State for the time being shall be the 
Grand Master of the Order. In view, 
however, of his comparatively brief tenure 
of office, it is provided that when he is no 
longer in power he_shall still retain the 
rank and insignia of the Grand Cross, 
with which he has been invested ex officio. 
This important point was only recently 
settled by the Council of Ministers on the 
resignation of the President of the Republic, 
M. Casimir-Perier. 

The Legion of Honour is at present 
composed of 80 Grand Crosses, 200 Grand 
Officers, and 1000 Commanders, besides 
an unlimited number of: Knights. 

These members of the Order include 
only. Frenchmen. . Foreigners are some- 
times decorated, but are not received into 
the Order. They are not required to take 
the customary oath of fidelity. 

In time of peace, a minimum of twenty 
years civil or military service is necessary 
to obtain the decoration. 

The first step is the order of Knight- 
hood. Promotion to the rank of Officer 
may be accorded after four years as Knight; 
promotion to Commander after two years 
as Officer ; promotion to the rank of Grand 
Officer after three years as Commander; 
promotion to the dignity of Grand Cross 
after five years as Grand Officer. 

In the case of soldiers, each campaign 
reduces by one half the number of years’ 
probation required between each step: 

These rules, however, are not rigorously 
enforced. In time of war deeds of hero- 
ism or serious wounds, or in time of 
peace exceptional services to the State, 
may cause the usual conditions to be dis- 
pensed with altogether; but never, under 
any pretext whatever, may two steps be 
taken at once. 

No one may wear the decoration of the 
grade to which he has been promoted until 
after his formal investiture, unless he has 
received the Order directly from the Chief 
of the State. 

Illegally wearing either the cross or the 
ribbon of the Order is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Soldicrs arc always invested at parade. 

No pecuniary advantage is attached to 
the civil cross; but officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers receive an 
annual allowance of 25of. for a Knight, 
5oof. for Officers, rooof. for Commanders, 
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zooof. for Grand Officers, and 3000f. for 
Grand Crosses. 

Officers and Knights wearing the cross 
are entitled to a military salute of arms 
brought to the shoulder; arms are pre- 
sented to Commanders, Grand Officers, 
and Grand Crosses. 

A member of the Order is deprived of 
the Legion of Honour for the same 
reasons that he loses the rights of a French 
citizen; for instance, naturalisation in a 
foreign country, acceptation of service 
under a foreign Government without per- 
mission, etc. 

Twenty Grand Chancellors have suc- 
ceeded one another in the elegant palace 
of the Legion of Honour, which was built 
in 1786 by the architect Rousseau for the 
Prince of Salm-Salm, and acquired by 
‘Lacépéde on May 3, 1804. Lacépéde and 
Marshal Gérard both filled the post of 
Chancellor twice. ‘The others have been 
Baron de Pradt, Vicomte de Bruges, 
Marshal MacDonald Duc de Tarente, 
Marshal Mortier Duc de Trévise, Marshal 


Oudinot Duc de Reggio, General 
Soubervie, Marshal Molitor, Marshal 
Exelmans, General Comte d’Ornano, 
General Lebrun Duc de _ Plaisance, 
Marshal Pellissier, Admiral Hamelin, 


General Comte Flahault, General Vinoy ; 
General Faidherbe, who reorganised the 
educational establishments connected with 
the Legion of Honour; and, finally, 
General Février,.who succeeded to the 
high post on Oct. 10, 1889. 

Under the Commune, May 23, 1871, 
the Palace of the Legion of Honour was 
burit down. The reconstruction of the 
building cost 1,056,000 francs (£42,240), 
raised vy tle voluntary subscriptions of 
the members of the Order. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honour is 
sometimes awarded to a regiment in com- 
memoration of some splendid feat of arms, 
or to a town for its heroic defence, etc. 

The following regiments carry the cross 
for bravery at the top of their standard: 
The sist, the 57th, the 76th, and the 
99th Regiments of the Line ; the znd and 
3rd Zouaves; the 3rd Algerian Sharp- 
shooters, and the 1st African Rifles 

The towns of Chalon - sur - Sadne, 
‘Tournus, Saint-Jean-de-Losne, Roanne, 
and Chateaudun wear the cross on their 
coats-ol-arms. 

About forty women have also received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. The 
following are among the first names that 
occur tous: Virginie Ghesquiére, who was 
Rosa 
Madame 


the first woman ever decorated ; 
Bonheur, 


Madame _ Dieulafoy, 
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Furtado-Heine, Mdlle. Nicole, the matron 
of La Salpétriére, who devoted twenty-five 
years of her life to the care of idiotic and 
rickety children. 

There are many foreign members of the 
Legion of Honour, amongst whom is 
included a considerable proportion of 
British subjects. The cross and red 
ribbon of the Order are worn by numerous 
survivors of the Crimean War, both officers 
and rank and file, whilst the civil branch 
of the French decoration is represented in 
England by persons of political celebrity, 
eminent professional men, novelists, 
journalists, inventors, and others who have 
been esteemed worthy of the distinction. 
The Prince of Wales and his brothers are 
all members of the Order, and it is stated 
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that the cross is about to be conferred 
upon the present Lord Mayor of London, 
in recognition of the good understanding 


between the two nations to which the 
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recent visit of Sir Joseph Renals to France 
has admittedly contributed in a marked 
degree. 

There are many characteristic anecdotes 
related in connection with the Legion of 
Honour. Shortly after the establishment 
of the Order, Napoleon I. gave instructions 
that the names of all soldiers who had 
previously distinguished themselves in the 
wars of the Republic should be submitted 
for the new decoration, although many of 
them had returned to civil life. M. de 
Narbonne, who had long been living in 
exile, with other noble émigrés of the period, 
had recently resumed his residence in Paris. 
On the day of the distribution of crosses 
among the former soldiers of Bonaparte, 
M. de Narbonne learned that his valet, 
who had served in Egypt, was one of those 
who had received the decoration, and 
sending for the man informed him, with 
great gravity, that it would be unseemly 
for a Knight of the Legion of Honour to 
wait behind his chair at table. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” continued his master, ‘‘I have 
decided, Louis, to request the pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-day; and to- 
morrow you shall go and take possession 
of an appointment as gamekeeper on one of 
my estates. Your new functions will not, 
I trust, be incompatible with the honour 
which has been conferred upon you!” 

After the distribution of the crosses 
at Paris the Emperor proceeded for a 
similar purpose to Boulogne, where a 
portion of the army was then encamped 
in a semicircle facing the open Channel. 
It was here that Napoleon first appeared 
upon an improvised throne, surrounded 
by his marshals and hailed by the troops 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The British 
fleet, cruising in the offing, observing that 
some unusual ceremony was going forward 
on shore, commenced a brisk cannonade, 
to which the French batteries responded, 
but without much damage being done 
on either side. At the termination of the 
ceremony, the Emperor, followed by his 
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marshals and a numerous staff, rode away 
towards the town of Boulogne. As he was 
passing in the rear of one of the batteries 
he turned to General Marmont, who, like 
Napoleon himself, had been originally in 
the artillery, and said jocularly: ‘* Let us 
see, Marmont, if we remember our old 
trade well enough to send a cannon-ball 
intothat English brig, which seems disposed 
to amuse itself at our expense, and has the 
audacity to come within range.” Here- 
upon the Emperor dismounted, took the 
post of the corporal in charge of one of 
the pieces, levelled the mortar himself, and 
applied the match. The missile passed 
through one of the brig’s sails and fell into 
the sea beyond. Marmont then tried his 
hand, but with no better effect, and the 
plucky captain of the brig, finding his ship 
an object of special interest on shore, 


blazed away at a tremendous rate. ‘‘ Now 
then, corporal,” said the Emperor, “ it is 
your turn.” The artilleryman, taking 


careful aim, fired the gun, and the pro- 
jectile, hissing through the air, was seen 
to carry away a portion of the daring 
Englishman’s bowsprit. ‘‘ Bravo, cor- 
poral!” exclaimed the Emperor, ‘ you 
are a much better marksman than either 
ofus!” And, taking the cross from his 
own coat, he attached it to the breast of 
the delighted soldier amid the acclam- 
ations of the army. 

In the life of Napoleon a hundred such 
instances are related. It was thus that the 
greatest military genius of modern times 
knew how to stimulate the ardour and 
enthusiasm of his soldiers; and, in his 
hands, the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
was ever a most potent incentive to the 
accomplishment of heroic deeds. It has 
been said that, after all, it is merely a toy, 
a badge of man’s vanity. Why not, if 
the toy inspires devotion and encourages 
talent? What does such an epithet 
matter, if a desire to possess the Cross of 
Honour engenders heroes and creates 
benefactors to humanity ? 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


an impatient laugh—*‘ there are 
times I could swear your heart wasn’t in 
it; times when, for all your child-like 
transparency, I could almost believe there 
was another man somewhere to whom you 
had given all that ought to be mine.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” answered a soft 
voice ; ‘“‘ don’t say such things, my darling ; 
they are treason against our love.” 

‘Poor little woman,” said the man 
repentantly. “I oughtn’t to have said 
that, for I know it is not true. But you 
are cold-blooded, little girl —deucedly 
cold-blooded. Here have I been talking 
about our haneymoon—our honeymoon 
that you seem so determined to postpone 
and cheating myself by talking of it into a 
half-belief that it had arrived, and yet, 
when I look in those milky eyes of yours 
to see if I have put a spark of fire into 
them, I find only a wandering look of 
alarm. Is it any wonder you baffle and 
distress me ?” 

The girl lifted up the eyes he had called 
milky. The unusual epithet was the right 
one in her case. The wide, innocent- 
looking eyes were of a curious pale-blue, 
nearer the colour of spilt milk than any- 
thing else one could think of. There was 
a slightly scared expression about them, 
and the sensitive lines of the mouth, the 
fineness of the silky hair, the frequent 
movements of the slender hands, all spoke 
of a highly strung, nervous organisation. 

‘*T am afraid,” she said, ‘‘ with me, love 
means fear. You are so strong and con- 
fident. While I, since I have known and 
loved you, I have realised with anguish 
the thousand and one chances that 
may snatch us away from each other for 
ever. 

“The more reason for hastening our 
marriage. If I had your shadowy fears, 
Millicent—as I have not, for you are 
healthy, my white rose, despite your too 
active imagination —I should scarcely 
breathe till we belonged to each other. 
After that the deluge.” 

The girl trembled violently within his 
arms, murmuring his name half-inaudibly. 


. U PON my word, Millicent” —with 
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‘** Geoffrey, Geoffrey,’” he repeated after 
her. ‘“‘ But what have I said to frighten 
you, my _ sweetheart? Nothing can 
separate us. It is only your timidity that 
delays our heaven. Why, Millicent, why ? 
Do you know sometimes I could crush 
you to bend your willto mine? Whata 
will, little girl, though you look so soft 
and yielding!” 

“I will yield everything once we are 
married, Geoffrey.” 

“Yes, darling,” said the man, suddenly 
mollified ; ‘* but when is that to be ?” 

‘“* Let us forget about it, Geoffrey, for a 
little while. Let us be lovers. Marriage 
so often means the end of love, or, at 
least, the end of romance.” 

“Tt shall not with us, you foolish child- 
I promise you that, if that is all you fear.” 

She gave a little tired sigh as of one 
who gives in out of weariness. 

‘“* Poor Geoffrey,” she said, stroking his 
cheek. “It is hard that you should be 
worried with my inexplicable whims. Wait 
a little longer patiently. When you come 
to Dormer Court next month | promise 
you that then I will fix the date—if you 
still desire it.” 

The man laughed. 

‘*If I still desire it, sweetheart! Well, 
thanks for so much grace. I have had 
visions of your perpetual unwillingness 
that should land us somehow into old age 
unmarried.” 

The girl crept close to him and they 
were silent—the silence of lovers that 
means so much satisfaction. After a time 
they stood up and sauntered easily down 
the garden-path. It was September, and 
the late roses were out in bloom, and 
now and again a bird trilled sweetly, a 
little song very different from the full 
rapture of early summer. 

‘* The latest of late warblers sings as one 

That trolls at random when the feast is over,” 
quoted Millicent Gray. 

The homely red house came into sight, 
with its verandah, and the many garden 
paths diverging from it into winding walk 
and shrubbery. There was a lady in 
the verandah, comfortably seated in a 
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rocking-chair, her eyes bent on the novel 


in her hand, and a pretty tea equipage 
drawn within reach of her. She looked 
up as the lovers approached. 

‘‘Dear people,” she said gaily, “Il am 
glad you have thought at last of me and 
the tea. I have had some difficulty in 
restraining Jones’s impatience. Though, 
indeed, if I had taken my tea a quarter of 
an hour ago, and given you the tannin, I 
don’t suppose you would be a whit the 
wiser.” 

She tinkled a little bell at her elbow, 
and in a minute or two the spruce Jones 
arrived with the tea-pot. Mrs. Evelyn 
drew herself up from her languid position 
and poured out the tea. She was an 
exceedingly pretty woman, nut-brown and 
with flashing white teeth, this cousin of 
Geoffrey Annesle “vy, and school-friend of his 
betrothed. 

‘“Well, Helen,” said Annesley, ‘we 
haven’t been idle. Millicent has at least 
named a time for naming the time for 
our marriage. Most men mightn’t think 
it a tremendous concession, but I am 
grateful for small favours.” 

‘““She’s a shy bird, Geoffrey,” Mrs. 
Evelyn answered, getting up to kiss her 
friend. ‘So I think you have gained a 
concession. And Millicent is well worth 
waiting for. But here comes my great 
boy!” she cried, as the house-door was 
opened by a smiling nurse, and a delight- 
ful brown-faced youngster toddled on to 
the verandah, and ran to his mother. 

‘** Thank you, Nurse,” she said. ‘* Now 


you go to your tea while I take care of 


Master John.” 

The boy trotted from his mother to 
Millicent, and stood by her knee, leaning 
his chubby arms upon her dress. Pre- 
sently the two went down on the lawn for 
a romp—a delightful romp—with a ball 
and a puppy, which was accompanied by 
peals of laughter. 

‘She will make an exquisite mother 
some day,” said Mrs. Evelyn, translating 
into words something of the look in the 
man’s eyes. 

He gave her a swift glance, which hada 
shy gratitude in it. 

“Tam nearly tired waiting, Helen,” he 


said. ‘She is in no great hurry to give 
me my happiness.” 

‘But she has promised something 
now?” 


“‘She has promised to fix a date when 
I go down next month to their place. Have 
you ever been there, Helen ?” 

‘“* Never. Forall our staunch friendship, 
Millicent has always had her reserves with 
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me. I know little about her family except 
that they are poor and proud.” 

‘““The father’s letter to me was stiff 
enough. I suppose they live in a kind of 
feudal atmosphere in their Northumbrian 
woods. I might have resented the tone 
of it, only I feel so unworthy of my girl. 
After all, if the old fellow writes as if he 
were of the blood royal, I, Millicent’s 
lover, should be the last to complain.” 

“You have the ideal temper for a 
lover.” 

“It has been sorely tried, Helen, | 
assure you. You women wear well through 
an indefinite engagement. For some in- 
credible reason you make your heyday of 
it; while with us it is a time that stirs the 
sleeping savage in us more than any other 
set of circumstances in which we could be 
placed.” 

“* Poor Geoffrey ! 
pretty lady-love. 
has pulled down all 


But here comes your 
And my young savage 
the gold-silver of 


her hair. How delightful she looks 
dishevelled !” 
It was indeed a charming face that 


looked at them as Millicent came towards 
them, vainly endeavouring to twist up the 
coil the child had _ pulled about her 
shoulders. 

September passed goldenly, and the 
trees were in full pomp when there came 
in wild weather with the October new 
moon. The storms very soon made havoc 
of garden and woodland, and every day 
brought tidings of destruction by land and 


sea. It was on one of those wild days 
that Geoffrey Annesley and Millicent 
Gray left King’s Cross for the long 


journey northwards. It was murky in the 
great station, and without in the yellow 
streets there was a fog of rain, and 
sodden plashing under foot where the 
miserable ranks of pedestrians trudged 
stolidly. 

The lovers were undismayed by the 
weather. Millicent for once seemed to 
have pitched care to the winds, and her 
eyes had a brighter light, her cheeks a 
rosier flush than usual. 

When the train had steamed out, and 
they were rushing through grey sheets of 


water, past ghosts of warehouses, and 
ranges of dingy dwellings, dimly seen 


through the mist, Geoffrey leant forward 
and took the two little hands, warm from 
the muff. They were alone in the com- 
partment. 

“This might be our honeymoon, little 


woman,” he said, fondling the slim 
fingers. ; 
“Tn this weather ?” she asked. 











“Yes; why not? I should have no 
eyes for the weather.” 

‘Nor I,” she said, softly audacious. 

““No, sweet ?” he cried delightedly. 
‘So you wish for the dreaded time, after 
all?” 

‘* Wish for it ! 
putting it.” 

He had not often seen her in this mood, 
and was enchanted. 

‘You are making up to me now for 
being so cold sometimes. You have 
starved me, Millicent. You women don’t 
know what it is never to meet with an 
answering ardour.” 

“‘T have never felt cold even when I 
seemed so. I have been afraid to show 
you all I felt. Believe this, my dear. But 
to-day I am done with fear. No matter 
what comes you must believe in the fullness 
of my love for you.” 

The rain lasted all day till late evening, 
when the lights of a little wayside station 
shone blurred through the mist. 

They drove to Dormer Court through a 
heavily wooded country. The place looked 
ancient, and did, indeed, date back some 
hundreds of years. The dining-hall was 
panelled with fine old oak, and the fire- 
places on each side massively carved. A 
gallery ran round it, from which corridors 
diverged each side to the sleeping apart- 
ments. There was a good deal of armour 
in shadowy corners, and on the high 
dresser there was a show of heavy silver 
plate, the sale of which might have turned 
the poverty of the Gray family to affluence. 
But Sir Roland Gray would as soon 
have thought of selling one of his 
daughters, perhaps sooner, as of reducing 
the heritage that had come to him by 
turning the slightest portion of it into 
hard cash. 

He was a frosty old gentleman, with a 
haughty air which Annesley did not find 
reassuring. Dormer Court seemed to 
him a rather chilly place, and glancing at 
Millicent as they entered, he thought she 
looked suddenly nervous and depressed. 
Those great fireplaces would have needed 
roaring cressets of wood in them to make 
the place human, but they showed only 
polished brass dogs, evidently quite inno- 
cent of use—for some time, at least. 

Annesley noticed these things as he 
passed through the hall on his way to the 
drawing-room, an apartment as stately as 
the dining-hall, and more chilly. There 
Millicent’s sister and his hostess awaited 
them. She was a rather unhappy-looking 
woman, past her first youth, and delicate- 
looking. 


Ah, that is a poor way of 
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His room, to which he followed a man- 
servant carrying his portmanteau, was 
gloomy. The bed had huge testers hung 
with heavy curtains; the shuttered windows 
were also heavily draped; the dark 
mahogany furniture was of the most 
massive build. But as soon as the servant 
had left the room, and Annesley had an 
opportunity to notice these things, he 
observed a portrait above the fireplace 
which seemed to dominate the room, and 
which drew his own gaze to it with a 
curious sense of fascination. 

The portrait was that of a handsome 
man, dressed according to the period of 
the second Charles. His skin had the 
peculiarly warm ruddy tinge we associate 
with Vandyck’s portraits, and out of this 
setting his. eyes looked startlingly blue. 
His love-locks straying over a steel corselet 
were golden brown, and altogether he 
looked a most gallant cavalier. But the 
painting of the eyes was the painter's 
great achievement. As Annesley stood 
looking at the picture with a candle 
lighted the better to see it, he could have 
sworn the eyes looked back at him like 
those of a living man. He turned to the 
dressing-table with a half-uneasy laugh 
at his own delusion. He had laughed 
out unconsciously, and as he did so he 


thought the laugh was faintly echoed 
within the room. He looked around him 
sharply. No, the room looked harmless 


enough, and it was not likely to be any- 
thing but imagination. Yet the eyes of 
the portrait seemed to gaze towards him, 
and he fancied now that they had a 
saturnine gleam in them. 

“* Nerves, my friend,” he muttered to him- 
self. “This is a new development. Youll 
be looking under the bed and prodding 
the window-curtains for burglars next, 
like any hysterical wom2a.” 

But he could not shake off the sense of 
being watched. He made a resolution 
not to yield to his folly by looking at the 
portrait, but as he went to and fro he felt 
assured that the eyes were following him. 

“‘Confound you, Sir,” he said at last, 
half jocosely, “I wish you’d keep your 
eyes out of my back.” 

He could have sworn again 
heard the faint, malicious laugh. 

** Well,” he said as he finished his toilet, 
“if Dormer Court possesses such a thing 
as a haunted room, I’m in it. It would 
make a nice little case for the Psychical 
Society.” 

At dinner the 
flagged. 
to keep it going, 


that he 


conversation somewhat 


Annesley did his best valiantly 
but 


reflected within 
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himself that certainly Dormer Court was 
not cheerful. Millicent had become very 


quiet since she entered her home, and Sir 
Roland, though he treated his guest with 
very punctilious courtesy, had apparently 
little to say; the elder Miss Gray scarcely 


THE 


spoke, and once when Annesley addressed 
her directly, started violently. 

“Poor little Millicent!” said the lover 
to himself. ‘‘ No wonder she is a little 
strange sometimes. She will be different 
in a happier atmosphere.” 


Presently, in the search for a subject of 


conversation, he remembered the portrait. 
“That is a very fine portrait over the 
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fireplace in my bed-room. A genuine 
Vandyck, is it not, Sir Roland ?” 

The baronet bent his frosty brows upon 
him. 

“It is not a Vandyck,” he said coldly. 

Millicent had turned quite pale when 


INTO HIS. 


the picture was mentioned. She now leant 
forward, and said in a shocked voice— 

‘“You have not put him in /haf room, 
father ?” 

““Why not?” said the old man sharply. 
‘* Guests of honour have slept in that room 
many a time.” 

The girl sank back in her seat very pale. 
Annesley had no opportunity later of aSking 
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the meaning of this odd little scene. 
He guessed, indeed, that the room had 
some ill name, but was not perturbed. 
The man in the portrait was a decent look- 
ing fellow, he thought, and if he chose to 
walk, why, one might have worse com- 
pany. He was not at all likely to be 
afraid of a ghost ; indeed, to see one was 
an experience he rather coveted, for he 
had had most other adventures that can 
fall to a civilised man. 

The evening was no improvement on the 
dinner. Millicent sat silent and scared- 
looking. Her sister played melancholy 
music at the grand piano, and Sir Roland, 
having de tained the young man inordin- 
ately long in the dining-room, discussing 
some dry aspect « of politics which happened 
to interest him, continued the discussion 
till ten o’clock, at which hour everyone 
was expected to retire. By ten o'clock 
Annesley was indeed in rather a_ bad 
temper. He didn’t like his future father- 
in-law, with his bushy eyebrows, his 
pursed, opinionated mouth, and his light 
eyes, with their suggestion of evil temper. 

“Once I carry off my girl,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘’tis precious littke Dormer Court 
will see of us.” 

He had nothing but a handshake of her 
at parting for the night. Into that, how- 
ever, he managed to infuse as much loving 
reassurance as he could under her father’s 
discouraging glance. When he went up to 
his room he again examined the portrait. 
The life-likeness of the eyes was so pro- 
nounced that he reached up to feel the 
painted canvas, and so make sure. He 
was reminded of a story he had once read, 
in which someone had been spied upon by 


living eyes gazing through the holes 
where the painted eyes of the portrait had 
been. 


“Only harmless canvas!” he said to 
himself; ‘ but the painter of those eyes, 
if he wasn’t Vandyck, must have had an 
uncanny sort of genius of his own.” 

He determined to look no more at the 
portrait, but blew out his candle and 
jumped into bed. He was soon sleeping 
soundly, in spite of the rain that beat 
against the windows, and the blast that 
howled in the chimney. 

He cold not have told how long he 
had slept when he was awakened by a cold 
breath on his forehead. He opened his 
eyes in thick darkness, and thrust out his 
hands; they met only the air, though that 
struck strangely chill. Then from the dark 
into which he gazed a face shaped itself, 
an evil face, swollen, distorted, malignant; 
the eyes, with a red gleam in them, looked 
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furiously into his. Annesley was a brave 
man, but the hair of his head stood up, and 
the sweat came in drops on his forehead. 
He pushed both hands against the face, 
and felt nothing, but it seemed to recede a 
little into the darkness. Then, still watch- 
ing it, he felt for the box of matches which 
had stood beside his bed. He scarcely 
knew how he was able to see the face, 
because he felt the darkness of the room 
to be intense ; the light seemed to come 
in some strange way from the apparition 
itself, and to illumine only that. 

He struck a match sharply, and the 
flame sputtered a little, and then stood up 
steadily. The face was gone now. He 
jumped out of bed, and lit the candles on 
his dressing-table. ‘Then he peered about 
him into the dark corners. There was 
nothing. He opened the great wardrobe, 
looked behind curtains, lifted the valance 
of the bed. There was nothing anywhere. 
He sat down on the side of his bed and 
wiped his face. 

** By Jove!” 
experience ! ” 

He lifted his eyes to the portrait. The 
eyes were still watching him, and he had 
the delusion that their expression had 
changed. They looked like the eyes of 
anenemy. The eyes of the apparition— 
he shuddered recalling them—had the 
expression of a tiger before he springs. 
Annesley felt with a sick horror that 
another minute of darkness, and the 
creature would have grappled with him. 

He was struck now by a certain likeness 
between the eyes of the portrait and those 
tiger-eyes. And the face—yes, there had 


he said ; “‘ that was a nasty 


been a shadowy likeness. If the hand- 
some face there on the wall had been 
battered, bruised, beaten out of human 


likeness, it might be something like that 
face in the dark. 

Annesley looked at his 
o'clock. The room was very cold, and 
smelt damp. He was determined not to 
lie down again in the canopied bed, where 
he had seemed so horribly at the mercy of 
the evil thing. He looked around for 
materials to make a fire. There were 
none. A fire would have been companion- 
able in his vigil. He looked at his two 
candles. They were tall and solid, and 
would last till daylight. He wished he 
had had a book to keep him company, for 
he was determined not to sleep again ; 
but the most diligent search in the room 
brought him nothing, and he remembered, 
with an impatient exclamation, that he had 
left his big parcel of newspapers in the 
hall as he entered. 


watch: one 


x 
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He dressed himself fully, and then threw 
himself in an arm-chair to get through 
the hours as best he could. He had 
deliberately turned the chair so that he 
should not see the portrait. How he 
wished for some companionship in his 
dreary vigil ; if only he had Jim, his bull- 
dog, whom he had left forlorn behind 
him in London! He gazed at the candles 
steadily while the slow minutes passed. 





AN ICE-COLD HAND ON HIS THROAT. 


When he thought half an hour had gone 
he looked at his watch. It was only ten 
minutes past one. If he had been more 
at home in the house he would have left 
that unpleasant room, and betaken himself 
anywhere, out in the storm even. But he 
had the English dislike of doing anything 
out of the ordinary, and when he con- 
templated an escape from the house he 
imagined a midnight alarm, and all the 
consequent rumpus. 

He must have dozed in his chair, for 
he awoke in acold sweat suddenly, with 
that clammy breath lifting the hair on his 
forehead, and an ice-cold hand on his 
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throat. When he sprang into wakefulness 
the hand slowly relaxed its grasp. There 
was nothing to be seen, except that the 
candles were guttering in the wind from 
the chimney. 

He flung back the window shutters and 
opened the windows. He thought now of 
the room as of a grave. The fresh air 
rushing in seemed to steady him. His 
heart was beating fast, and he could not 
rid himself of a conviction that 
those fingers had meant to strangle 
him. The rest of the night and 
during the grey dawn he walked 
up and down his room. 

The morning brought relief, 
and also anger. He was in no 
state of mind to unravel the things 
that had happened to him, but he 
was furious at the house and the 
people. That old devil, as he 
mentally called Sir Roland, must 
have known what guests that 
infernal room of his harboured, 
and yet had put him there to 
sleep. And Millicent—she had 
let him sleep there. 

His anger became cold, but 
none the less steady, at the thought 
of her. 

But the bitter things he could 
have said in his first brief anger 
froze on his lips when they met. 
He was early in the breakfast- 
room, and had packed his port- 
manteau for his departure before 
coming downstairs. But she was 
waiting for him. A great rush of 
pity flowed into his heart as he 
saw her. She looked so pale, so 
forlorn, so utterly hopeless and 
wretched. And he had _ been 
thinking of her as sleeping well! 

He went towards her with a 
half-articulate expression of 
tenderness. 

‘* No,” she said, waving him back, 
“not now.” ‘Come this way, we shall be 
disturbed here, and I must speak to you.” 

She led the way to a little room that 
opened off the hall. 

“This is my own room, where no one 
comes unless I ask them,” she said. ‘‘ We 
are safe here. Now tell me, my dear, how 
did the night go?” 

Her voice was full of tenderness, but it 
was a tenderness that repelled rather than 
attracted. He felt that she wanted no 
lover-like demonstrations, and that the 
few feet of space between them might 
have been as wide as the sea, so effectually 
did she seem to set him apart. 


THE PICTURE 
“You know,” he said awkwardly, by 
way of answer, “I did not sleep well.” 

‘You saw i?” she asked, her eyes 
dilating. 

“TI certainly fancied I saw something 
very unpleasant.” 

‘* Don’t try to describe it,” she said. “‘Go 
back to the room. 
Lift the picture over 
the fireplace and look 
at the reverse side. 
‘Then come back here 
and tell me if that is 
what you saw.” 

He obeyed dumbly. 
The portrait was a 
heavy one to lift, but 
his arms were strong, 
and he swung it 
around on its cord. 
When it turned into 
the light he almost 
cried out. On the 
back of the portrait 
was painted the face 
he had seen in the 
night. 

He hurried from 
the room with a 
shudder. He felt that 
he never wanted to 
enter it again, and 
his repugnance to the 
house was so strong 
that he could hardly 
breathe within its 
four walls. He re- 
turned to where he 
had left her. 

“Well?” she said. 

“1 don’t know 
what devilry is at the 
root of it, but the 
face on the back of 
the portrait is the 
face that came to me 
in the night.” 

For a minute she 
hid her eyes. Then 
she spoke in a voice 
which pain had made 
apathetic. 

“It is the end of 
our love.” 

He would have 
uttered a fierce pro- 
test, but she silenced 
him with a com- 
manding gesture. 

“Tt is the end, and 
nothing you can ever 
say or do will make 
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it otherwise. The man on the wall, whose 
evil spirit still haunts that room, was an 
ancestor—Sir Anthony Gray. He wasa bad 
man, and after a wicked life he died raving 
mad. Whether the second portrait of him 


in his madness was painted cynically or 
seriously, none of us know. 


Its existence 





ON THE BACK OF THE PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED THE FACE 
HE HAD SEEN IN THE NIGHT. 


X 2 
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is only known to ourselves. Unhappily, 
Sir Anthony left us his madness. Now 
and then it skips a generation ; my father 
escaped, but our only brother is a danger- 
ous madman, and at any time the curse 
may seize upon Alison or me. I was 





SHE LEFT HIM STANDING THERE, 


wicked when I thought I could marry you 
and keep this from you, but not wicked 
enough to do it with a light heart. You 
will some day be grateful for the night of 
terror that saved you from a worse thing. 
I shall never marry now, and I only hope 
that you will be able to forgive me, because 
I loved you and was sorely tempted.” 

“T will not give you up,” said the man 
with an oath. 

**You will,” she said sadly. ‘* You will 
be sad for a little while, but presently you 
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will realise what an escape you have had, 
and be glad.” 

‘* Millicent, Millicent, are you in earnest ? 
Am I really to go away out of your 
life, and you out of mine ?” : 

There was despair in his cry, but 
there was also acquiescence, and 
she caught the sound. She looked 
at his imploring face with a 
maternal pity. 

“Tt must be, my dear,” she 
said. 

“‘T will wait for you,” he cried. 
**T shall never marry, and I shall 
always be ready to come to you. 
Oh, Millicent, Millicent, is there 
no help?” 

But even as he said it he knew 
there was none. The reeling shock 
of the thing, coming upon him 
after his night of terror, had 
scarcely left him the power of 
thinking clearly, but somewhere 
at the back of his mind he was 
conscious that what she had told 
him was irrevocable. However 
his wounded passion cried out for 
her, he felt that her most unhappy 
doom had set her as far beyond 
man’s love as though she were 
already dead. 

** Good - bye,” she said mourn- 
fully ; but she did not offer to kiss. 
him or to touch his hand. ‘ The 
carriage will be round for you 
presently, and you will wait here 
till it comes. I shall explain to 
my father, for you will not care to 
see him.” 

She left him standing there, 
dumb, and glided like a ghost 
from the room. A few minutes 
later the servant brought him his 
coffee on a tray, with a message 
that the carriage was ready. He 
drank the coffee half-consciously, 
thinking to himself that she had 
not been so lost in her bitter 
trouble as to forget his material 
wants. Millicent had always been kind; 
he remembered that her kindness was one 
of the qualities he had loved in her. 

A minute later the carriage had swept 
him into the depths of the forest. Millicent 
Gray, unseen herself, watched it depart, 
and noticed that his head was bowed and 
his shoulders drooped. It was her last 
sight of him. As the forest took him she 
turned away to accept the burden of her 
lonely life, and the terrible possibilities 
it held. 
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CROSSES 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 


HE streets of medieval London, 
about which so much has been 
written at different times, present a number 
of picturesque features as varied as the 
points of view from which they are con- 
sidered. The public crosses with which 
they were enriched, although of consider- 
able architectural 
importance in 
themselves, have 
an even greater 
claim to notice as 
evidences of the 
munificence and 
piety of their 
builders. 

During the 
course of centu- 
ries Many events 
of local or na- 
tional importance 
have occurred 
beneath their 
shadows, andthus 
they have become 
points around 
which memories 
and associations 
of various kinds 
have centred. 

Of the four or 
five crosses which 
once ornamented 
the streets of 
London, all of 
which have been 
destroyed, two at 
least—namely, 
‘Charing Cross 
and St. Paul’s Cross—stand outas landmarks 
in the historical records of the metropolis. 
In some respects Charing Cross is the most 
interesting locality in London; and the 
space whereon the ancient cross stood, 
and where -the equestrian statue of 
Charles I. now stands, may for several 
reasons be described as elassic ground. 
The mention of its name calls up many 
memories. ‘I talked of the cheerfulness 
of Fleet Street,” says Boswell in his “ Life 
of Dr. Johnson,” “owing to the quick 





CHEAPSIDE CROSS IN_ 1042 


From a contemporary woodcut, 


succession of people which we perceive 
passing through it.” “‘ Why, Sir,” replied 
Johnson, “* Fleet Street has a very animated 
appearance ; but I think the full tide of 
human existence is at Charing Cross.” 

In the times of Edward I. the Strand 
was the main thoroughfare between the 
City of London 
and Westminster, 
and the funeral 
procession of 
Queen Eleanor 
passed along iton 
its way to West- 
minster Abbey. 
Atthe broad space 
where the Strand 
joined W hite- 
hall and _ other 
important roads 
the mourners 
halted, and upon 
that self-same 
spot the bereaved 
King erected a 
beautifu] me- 
morial cross in 
honour of his 
Queen. The 
suggestion that 
the village of 
Charing was so 
named from the 
words chére reine, 
in reference to 
this event, is 
highly improba- 
ble, and there is 
every reason to 
believe that this place was named Charing 
at a date long antecedent. 

It has been asserted that all the Eleanor 
crosses were designed by Pietro Cavallini, 
and, although not much definite inform- 
ation is forthcoming on the subject, it is 
pretty certain that this one, marking the 
last stage at which the Queen’s body 
rested before its arrival at the Abbey 
church, was by far the most sumptuous of 
them all. The erection of the cross was 
commenced by Richard de Crundale, who 
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was paid about five hundred pounds for 
his work, without reckoning the cost of 
the materials. During the progress of the 
building, however, he died, and another of 
the same family, named Roger de Crundale, 
who brought the undertaking to comple- 
tion, received a little over ninety pounds 
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It is somewhat remarkable that little is 
known about the form of the cross itself. 
The views which are extant are not of 
much architectural value. From the 


rough delineation of it in Aggas’s ‘‘ Map 
of London,” it appears 
octagonal form, in three 


that it was of 
stages—that is, 
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CHEAPSIDE CROSS, 


for his part of the work. The materials 
employed were of the best kinds. In 
Henry Peacham’s “ Dialogue between the 
Crosse in Cheap and Charing Cross,” 
published in 1641, we read: ‘‘I am made 
all of white marble (which is not perceived 
of everyone), and so cemented with mortar 
made of the purest lime, Callis sand, whites 
of eggs, and the strongest mort, that I 
defie all hatchets and hammers whatso- 
ever.” 


r but tolling te deca a second or nen cross was put up al the cxpena of the Gity wn 
10 when ut was raplacnd by the third or last criss above represented which 
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was mounted on a platform or base of five 
steps; and that its sides were decorated 
with niches intended for the reception of 
statues. There were, as we learn from 
Pennant’s description, in an upper stage 
eight figures. These were in metal gilt, 
and were modelled by Alexander le 
Imaginator. 

In the former half of the seventeenth 
century Charing Cross had become very 
much dilapidated, and in May 1643 it was 
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decided by the Long Parliament that it, 
along with other public crosses, should 
be removed. This decision was carried 
into effect during the months of June, July, 
and August 1647. Some of the stones were 
used for pavements at Whitehall, and bits 
of the choicer marbles were shaped as 
knife-hafts by the curious. 

From Evelyn’s “ Diary” we learn that 
the space was afterwards railed in, and 
that in 1660 several of the regicides were 
there executed. Curll, the bookseller, was 
compelled to stand here in the pillory; 
and Japhet Crook, a notorious scoundrel, 
was similarly punished. 

The statue of Charles I. on horseback, 
cast by Hubert Le Sceur, which now 
occupies the site of the old cross, has a 
curious history. It was cast at Covent 
Garden ir. 1633; but, owing to the civil 
strife a. the time, instead of being erected 
in a public place, the Parliament sold it to 
a brazier, on the understanding that he 
should destroy it. The man appears to 
have been able to appreciate the value of 
the casting. He hid the statue under- 
ground, and produced some fragments of 
old brass as evidence that he had faith- 
fully carried out his instructions. After 
the Restoration, the statue was brought 
to light again and piaced at Charing 
Cross, in 1674, at the expense of the 
Crown. 

Cheapside Cross, another of the Eleanor 
Crosses, was situated, as its name indi- 
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KING’S CROSS, 1830. 


cates, in Cheapside, or West Cheap, as 
this street was formerly designated, at a 
point near its junction with Wood Street. 





THE SITE OF OLD CHARING CROSS. 
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Next to Charing Cross this monument, 
the work of Alexander of Abingdon, was 
the most magnificent of the series erected 
by Edward I. It originally bore a statue 
of Queen Eleanor, and closely resembled 
the cross at Northampton. When, after 
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the lapse of upwards of a century and a 
quarter, the structure aa decayed, 

was rebuilt, in 1441, by John Shahealoy, 
Lord Mayor of I ae at the expense of 
several of the citizens. From the accounts 
of Pennant and others we learn that this 
cross was ornamented with figures of the 
Virgin Mary, Edward the Confessor, etc., 
and with a representation of the Resur- 
rection. Upon the occasion of great 
popular festivities, such as the public entry 
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ST. PAUL’S CROSS, 


of notable persons, the cross was newly 
decorated. Cheapside Cross seems to have 
been a frequent source of irritation among 
the Puritans. Its images were by turns stolen 
and replaced, and in the seventeenth 
century its proposed removal gave rise to 
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the publication of a good many pamphlets 
written for and against that project. At 
length, on May 2, 1643, it was demolished 
amid a scene of great confusion. While 
the destruction was going on trumpets 
were sounded, and the workmen were pro- 
tected from the infuriated spectators by an 
armed force. 

Sir Robert Harlow, who superintended 
the removal of the cross, next attacked 
and demolished the crucifix in Christ’s 
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Hospital, breaking it, as one writer 
describes, into a thousand pieces. 

St. Paul’s Cross was of essentially 
different design and purpose from those of 
Charing and West Cheap. It was a pulpit- 
cross, formed of wood, mounted on stone 
steps, with a lead-covered canopy to pro- 
tect the preacher from the weather. Here, 
every Sunday morning, the most eminent 
divines were appointed to preach, and 
their congregations for the most part were 
seated in the open air. Covered galleries 
were, however, provided for the use of the 
King and his train, and also probably for 
the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and the 
chief citizens. 

There was a pulpit-cross at St. Paul’s as 
early as 1241, and probably earlier. In 
1382 it was partially 
destroyed by an 
earthquake shock, 
having already be- 
come much dilapi- 
dated by exposure. 
sishop Kempe _re- 
built the cross, ac- 
cording to the 
accounts of Stow, 
who writes as an eye- 
witness, and other 
chroniclers. Its 
form, as represented 
by existing engrav- 
ings, was octagonal. 
‘The entrance was at 
the back, and the 
space within was 
sufficiently large to 
accommodate the 
preacher and three 
attendants. The pulpit was covered by a 
7 roof, and surmounted by a cross. 

. Paul’s Cross was not the only pulpit- 
cross in London, such structures being 
spoken of as a by no means uncommon 
adjunct to churches. . Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, and the hospital of St. Mary Spital, 
without Bishopsgate, both had such 
structures. The cross near St. Paul’s was 
not merely used for preaching purposes, 
however. One of the earliest refer- 
ences to it relates that in 1259 Henry III. 
commanded the Lord Mayor of London 
to oblige the City youth over twelve years 
old there to take the oath of allegiance ; 
and from that time down to the pe riod of 
its destruction it was frequently the scene 
of important political as well as eccle- 
siastical functions. In the last year of 
the thirteenth century the Dean of St. 
Paul’s solemnly cursed, at this cross, all 
those who had searched in the Church of 
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St. Martin-in-the-Fields for a hoard of 
gold. Interdicts and Papal bulls were 
here issued to the assembled populace. 
Probably one of the most remarkable 
scenes here was the appearance of Jane 
Shore who from the Bishop’s palace was 
brought hither clothed in a white sheet, 
and holding a taper in her hand. “In 
her penance she went,” says Holinshed, 
‘‘in countenance and pase demure, so 
womanlie, that, albeit she were out of all 
araie, save hir kirtle onlie, yet went 
she so faire and lovelie, namlie, while the 
woondering of the people cast a comhie 
rud in hir cheeks (of whiche she before 
had most misse), that hir great shame won 
hir much praise. ... And manie good 
folkes that hated hir living (and glad were 
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to see sin corrected), yet pitie -d the ‘y more 
hir penance than rejoised therein, when 
they considered that the Protector pro- 
cured it more of a corrupt intent than anie 
virtuous affection.” This was the platform, 
too, from which royal marriages were 
notified to the people, and from which 
sermons were preached by the direction of 
Henry VIII. against the authority of Rome. 

The last sermon preached here was that 
by John King, Bishop of London, on Mid- 
Lent Sunday, 1620, when James I. came 
in great state on horseback as an auditor. 
Organs, cornets, and sackbuts were em- 
ployed in the musical portions of the 
service, the immediate object of which 
was in furtherance of the repairing of the 
cathedral hard by. This interesting relic 
of bygone London was destroyed by Lord 
Mayor Pennington, under ihe authority 
of Parliament, in the year 1643, and for 
upwards of two centuries its very site 
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was a matter of doubt. A _ discovery 
was made in 1879, however, which 
has set this matter at rest. In that 
year the Cathedral Surveyor identified 
remains of the octagonal base of the 
structure at the north-eastern angle of the 
choir of the present cathedral. The 
foundation outlines can still be traced, 
and, as the place is laid out as a public 
garden, access is free to visitors who are 
interested in seeing a spot which may be 
fairly considered one of the most historical 
sites in the City of London, as it was the 
arena of some of the most notable struggles 
in the religious and political life of our 
ancestors. 

Judging from the various traces in 
place-names, as well as the direct evidence 
on the subject furnished by historical 
records, there can be no doubt that 
London and its immediate environs had 
several roadside crosses in former times. 
Those constructed of wood probably soon 
fell into a state of decay; those, on the 
other hand, which lasted until the time 
when Puritanical ideas were in the 
ascendancy, were probably removed and 
destroyed to accommodate the scruples 
of those who saw in the mark of the cross, 
even in books and the primers of children, 
an idolatrous and superstitious sign. 
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The last of the buildings known as 
public crosses erected in London was that 
which once stood at Battle Bridge. It 
had, indeed, little if any claim to be 
reckoned among the London crosses at 
all, being a national monument rather than 
a Christian emblem. King’s Cross, as the 
structure was called, was erected by public 
subscription in the year 1830 in honour of 
William IV. and the preceding kings of the 
royal house of Brunswick. A _ colossal 
figure, supposed to represent George IV., 
was placed upon an ornamental Grecian 
pedestal at the top of the structure, and the 
effigies of the four patron saints of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, occupied 
its four corners at a lower level. The 
scheme does not seem at any time to have 
been very generally supported by the public. 
The “cross” was found to be in the way 
of the increasing traffic, and in 1845 it was 
pulled down in connection with some 
public improvements in the neighbourhood. 
The mixed and unsuitable character of 
the styles adopted in the building were 
the common subject of many uncom- 
plimentary remarks, and the public recep- 
tion of the whole scheme was calculated 
to bring but small praise to the unfortu- 
nate individual who was responsible for 
the design. 
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in s Kensington. Books, flowers, auto- 
types, copper jars, honeysuckle cretonne, 
a Persian carpet, comfortable chairs. 


A sitting-room on a fourth floor flat 


Frora HatHaway. I can’t seeit. Give 
up the man you care for because you think 
a married woman can’t write as much for 
the magazines asa single one! I should 
let the magazines go to 

STELLA Brots. You 





always caricature 


one’s views, Flora. I have not said I care 
for Jack 

Firora. Said! Hath not a friend eyes ? 
You needn’t get so red. If Captain 


Daresham worshipped the ground / trod 
on 





STELLA. It’s different for you, Flora. 
You’re a darling, but you do nothing but 
dress and flirt and play the banjo. Now, 
you ought to marry. 

Fiora. If you throw over Captain 
Daresham I shall consider him fair game. 
I have a new toque, with blue poppies—— 


Aha! You don’t like the idea. Thought 
you wouldn’t. 
STELLA. I have drudged and slaved and 


given up. I have worked early and late. 


By MRS. ANDREW DEAN. 


At last success is knocking at my 
door—such a gentle knock—per- 
haps only my ears hear it. But 
with each new effort it will come 
a little louder—if I think of 
nothing else 

FLORA. Sell yourself to the devil, 
like a medizval bridge-builder. Well, if 
you think it’s worth it. Seems to me utter 
nonsense, you know. If youmarry Jack you 
get something out of life—affection and 
all that—I can’t talk, but I’d like to have 
someone round as I get older who thinks 
I’m the only woman in the world. Must 
be kind of soothing when you begin to 
see wrinkles and grey hair. Put your ink- 
pot in your trunk, and write your rubbish 
on your honeymoon. 

STELLA. You don’t understand, 
heart. You never understand. I 
to write a great novel—an ‘“‘ Esmond,” 
perhaps. I want to spend five years 
over it—build it word by word, step 
by step; die, for all I care, when it is 
finished. 

Fiora. Oh, 
you won't be 
Good-bye. 

STELLA. Jack is coming this afternoon 
to wish me many happy returns. I must 
be ready with my answer. It is not right 
to keep him on tenterhooks so long. I 
wish something would happen to drive me 
one way or the other. 1 wish there were 
sky signs to tell us what to do. Suppose 





sweet- 
want 





you goose! In five 
as pretty as you are 


years 
now. 
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I could see it written in great letters across 
the sky: ‘‘ Stella Blois, give up marriage 
and go on with your work.” Of course, it 
would only be visible to me. 

Fiora. Yes; and directly you did see 
it you’d want to give up work and go on 
with marriage. ‘Ta-ta! 

STELLA. Are you going ? Stay to tea. 

Fora. Is it likely : ? 

(She goes. STELLA sees her to the door, 

and then returns to the sitting-room. 
She stands still and looks round.’ 


STELLA. How pretty this room is! I 
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you fill it with roses. 
for them. 

(Mary brings in tea. The china ts old 
and delicate, the silver very bright. 
CAPTAIN DARESHAM si/s down near 
the tea-table and watches STELLA make 
the tea. MARY oes. 

Captain D. What pretty hands you 

have, Stella! 

STELLA (absently). Have I? Let me 
see. You do take sugar ?>—one of your 
old-fashioned ways. 

Captain D. What are the others ? 


Thank you so much 





“IT’S DIFFERENT FOR YOU, FLORA. YOU’RE A DARLING, BUT YOU DO NOTHING BUT DRESS 
AND FLIRT AND PLAY THE BANJO.” 


can do just as I like here—lead the life 
that pleases me—see the friends I choose— 
spend my time and money as I will. Why 
should I desire any change ? Do I desire 
any? I wish I knew! 


(She sits down and takes up a book, but 
does not open tt. A Uittle later, a maid- 
servant opens the doorand shows in a 
tall, broad-shouldered young man, whom 
she announces as CAPTAIN DARESHAM.) 

STELLA. Tea, Mary. How d’ye do, 

Jack: ? 
Captain D. Many happy returns, Stella! 
How jolly this room always looks ! 
STELLA. It may well look jolly when 


STELLA. Oh, everything! 
ways, perhaps, but your ideas. 

Caprain D. Don’t let’s quarrel on your 
birthday. We always quarrel when we 


Not your 


talk about my ideas. 


STELLA. You must keep them out of 
sight, then. 

Captain D. So I will—*‘ all but one” as 
Hamlet says. 

STELLA. Have you ever read “‘ Hamlet” ? 

Caprain D. Oh! if you’re going to 
rag Look here, Stell: 1—stick to the 
point. You promised me an answer to- 
day. 

STELLA (sighing). Ye-es. 

Captain D. Is that the answer ? 
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STELLA. No, certainly not. Don’t jump 
at one like that, Jack. I nearly upset my 
tea. Sit down and keep cool, and let us 
talk sensibly. 

Caprain D. I’d rather talk foolishly. 
Sometimes I wish you were a bit more of 
a fool. 

STELLA. If you wish me any different 
from what I am, we will give it up— 
because we should only make each other 
miserable. 

Captain D. [’ll risk it, if only you will. 

STELLA. Yes, I know you’re rash and 
easily carried away. Men are, poor things. 
I must look ahead for both of us. Now, 
for instance, if you have an idea that when 
once we are married you can mould me 

Captain D. Good heavens, Stella! you 
talk as if you were a blanc-mange. I want 
you just as you’ are—have done for the 
last two years. 

STELLA. You sazd you wished me more 
of a fool. What can that mean if not 
that you want to shape me in your own— 
your own 

Captain D. In my own image. Thank 
you, Stella. I asked for a plain answer, 
and I suppose I’ve got it. 

STELLA. Why can’t you keep your 
temper, as I do? 

Captain D. Because you might have 
let me down more easily. 

STELLA. I don’t call it nice to say you’ll 
go back to India to-morrow unless I marry 
you. Highwayman manners! Why can’t 
we go On as we are ? 

Caprain D. Because we can’t. At least, 
I can’t. I want a straight answer. I’ve 
waited a long time for one. 

STELLA. Very well—No. 

Captain D. (getting up). Do you mean 
that ? 

STELLA. When you look like that, I do. 

Caprain D. Good-bye, then. 

STELLA. Are you going? Good-bye. 

(She averts her head and lets him go with- 

out shaking hands. The bang of a door 
is heard. She makes a litile rush forward, 
and then stops short.) Fs 


STELLA. Gone! And now I can begin 
the novel. (She sits down and stares at a 
bowl of roses.) It will have to be a very 
great novel to make it worth while. I 
wonder when he will start for India? 
Surely he will come and see me again first. 
If he didn’t—I should have the novel— 
which is not begun. 








Mary comes in and removes the tea-things. 
Then she returns. 


Mary. If you please, M’m, can I go out 
for half-an-hour ? 
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STELLA. Certainly. 

(She sits down at her writing-table and 
takes a note-book from a drawer. Presently 
the outside door bangs again.) 


STELLA. It ismuch better so. Marriage 
would be very distracting. I believe that 
the wear and tear of ordering three meals 
a day for a man is quite incalculable. But 
I shall miss Jack. India is a long way off, 
and the climate never suited him. How 
provoking men are! They always want to 
marry everyone directly. As if marriage 
were the only relationship worth having! 
Well, I can see my life a long way ahe “ad 
now. I shall live here ten months out of 
the year and grind away at my writing ; the 
other two months I shall spend in a Swiss 
hotel. I shall get a little older every year, 
and, as that minx Flora says, a little uglier. 
Flora will marry, and then there will be 
no one who cares a rap forme. Some day 
Jack will come back with a liver and a 
family. (Zhe bell rings.) Jack come back 
already! Oh! 

(She rushes to the door and opens it. 

A SEEDY - LOOKING SPECTACLED 
FOREIGNER, “# a dilapidated coat, 
makes his wav in before she has recovered 
from her surprise. He bows obsequiously 
and presents a vistting-card on which 
she sees a German name, and, scrawled 
in pencil, the names of a distinguished 
English professor and of her own last 
book. She leads the way back to the 
sitting-room, but reflects that she is alone 
on the flat, and leaves both doors ajar.) 


STELLA. Please sit down. (70 herself. 
He’ll dislocate his neck if he goes on 
bowing. Who can he be? Too shabby 
for a German professor. He can’t be a 
thief—with spectacles and a bundle of 
papers under his arm. (A/oud.) You come 
from Berlin, you say, and you know Pro- 
fessor Camberwell, and you wish to see 
me about my book, “* The Life of Dorothea 
Eutin.” Do you want to translate it ? 

SEEDY-LOOKING F. Oh! Madam— 
your very learned book—and I have 
corresponded with Professor Camberwell— 
and my father he has corresponded with 
Dorothea Eutin—ves, Madam. (Sighs 
deeply, gets up and bows, sits down again.) 

STELLA (fo herself). I wish he’d speak 
out. I believe he has come to beg; but 
I can’t offer a man money till he asks for 
it. (Aloud.) Are you engaged in literary 
work ? 

SEEDY-LOOKING F. Oh, Madam—yes— 
a reader—a reader of the drama and 
poetry—and I have had a railway accident, 
and was seven months in the hospital— 
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seven months, Madam—and it has affected 
my head and my memory. But your book, 
Madam, “‘ Dorothea Eutin ”—yes. (Sighs.) 

STELLA. I’m sure I’m very sorry for 
you. I suppose you want to find work, or 
perhaps a little help ? 


SEEDY - LOOKING F. Work, Madam ? 
That is not to be found. I go to the 
editors and publishers. ‘They are out— 


always out. I go to your great poet—I 
have written poetry myself—he has a 
visitor—always a visitor. I go to the 
German Consul: he gives me five shill- 
ings—five shillings, Madam, to a man who 
has served his country—who has himself 
to support and two sons! 

STELLA. It’s not much, certainly. ( Zo her- 
self.) I wish Mary would come back. He’s 
mad, I’m sure, and he’s getting excited. 
( Aloud.) I suppose you earn your living in 
some way ? 

SEEDY - LOOKING F. Lessons, Madam ; 
sixpence an hour and never enough. I 
make five shillings a week. How can a 
man of letters, a gen//leman, support him- 
self and two sons on five shillings a week ? 

STELLA (fo herself). I wonder if he is 
quite truthful. (Looks at his card, which is 
still in her hands.) Professor Camberwell! 
Why! ( Aloud.) Did you say Professor 

Camberwell gave you an introduction to 
me ? 

SEEDY - LOOKING F. Oh! Madam. Pro- 
fessor Camberwell! I have corresponded 
with him—yes—and myaccident—I cannot 














remember 

STELLA (indignantly). He died a year 
ago! 
« > . 


SEEDY-LOOKING F. Died! I had not 
heard it. What a pity! Then I cannot go 
and see him. Ah! he said he would help 
me to return to Hamburg. The fare is 
two pounds ten, Madam. 

STELLA. I thought you said you came 
from Berlin! 


SEEDY - LOOKING F. From Hamburg, 





Madam. The fare is two pounds ten 
STELLA. I can’t give you as much a 
that. If five shillings i is of any use 


SEEDY- LOOKING F. Five shillings, 
Madam !—to a man who has served his 
country—to a colleague—a man of letters, 
who has lost his re ! 

STELLA (40 herself). 1 don’t like it. He 
has a bad face. I wonder if 1 could floor 
him. He’s a little man, but I’ve no more 
muscle than a mouse. I wish Jack would 
come back and turn him out. I’ve no 
money in my pocket. I must get some 
out of the writing-table drawer. I hate 


having to walk to the other end of the 
Suppose he came after me and 


room. 
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knocked me down. But I should hear him 
move. Anyhow, I must do it to get rid of 
him. 


(She gets up and walks hurriedly to the 
writing-table. The moment her back ts 
turned, her visitor rises softly and steals 
to a table covered with silver knick- 
knacks. He puts two or three in his 
pocket. STELLA sees this in a small 
mirror.) 


STELLA (40 herself). A 
I knew it. What shall I do? Get past 
him and lock him in? The key is on this 
side of the door. Perhaps I had better 
give him the five shillings and let him go 
quietly—if he will, the little wretch! 
What zs he doing now—creeping to the 
fireplace? Oh, I wish I’d turned round 
before—he has picked up the poker—he 
means to knock me down and steal every- 
thing. What shall Ido? How my knees 
tremble and my hands—idiot!—and there’s 
nothing but a paper-knife. In future I’ll 
always have a dagger or a pistol handy. 


common thief. 


He’s coming—I ’ll frighten zm. 
(She turns so suddenly that she does 
frighten him for a moment. He starts 


back, she rushes forward, seizes his arm, 
and tries to wrench the poker from him. 
Just as she feels that the struggle is use- 








less, she hears a step outside. The bell 
rings.) 
STELLA (loudly). Jack! come here! 
Quick ! 
Caprain D. (sérides forward). Stella! 
What the devil! Here, you little 
beggar 


(He flings the man aside, but keeps a tight 
hold of him.) 


STELLA. He has stolen my silver things 
and he was just going to murder me with 
that poker. Let him Jack! For 
Heaven’s sake, let him go—out of my 


go, 





sight ! 
Captain D. I ought to give him in 
charge. However here, where are the 


things you’ve stolen ? Is that all, Stella ? 
Then, get out! 

STELLA (when CAPTAIN DARESHAM 
returns). Oh! Jack, did you hurt him ? 

Caprrain D. I hope so. 

STELLA. I must buy a pistol and a 
dagger and keep them within reach. 

(A long silence.) 


STELLA. Why did you come back, Jack ? 

Captain D. Why did you let that black- 
guard in? 

STELLA. I thought it was you. 
the door, and 


I flew to 
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CapTAIN D. Oh! you thought it was me 
and you flew to the door! Then you wanted 
me to come back ? 

STELLA. I’m always glad to see you. 

CapTaIn D. (gravely). Look here, Stella. 
You mustn’t play with me any longer; 
it’s not good enough for either of us; 
either I go, altogether, or I stay, and we 
get married at once. Which is it to be ? 

STELLA (smiling and putting her hand in 
his), 1 don’t know what you mean by “at 


35 


once,” Jack ; but if you object to machine- 
stitching, as I do, your hand-sewn things 
take You never let me finish a 
sentence ! 





Mary is heard letting herself in at the 
outside door, and speaking to someone else there. 
A moment later FLORA HATHAWAY walks 
in without announcement. She perceives that 
she should not have done so.) 





Fiora. I forgot my Oh! 





FLORA WALKS IN WITHOUT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SHE PERCEIVES 


THAT SHE SHOULD NOT HAVE DONE SO. 
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By PERCY 


HAVE already mentioned the fact 
] that Sir John Templeton, in spite 
of his retirement from active service, still 
continued to take a deep and intelligent 
interest in the doings of the diplomatic 
world, and would frequently, when occasion 
offered, bring the power of his keen and 
wonderfully well-trained mind to bear 
upon actual problems exercising the atten- 
tion of our present-day diplomatists. 
There is nothing he enjoyed like taking 
up a task that others had laid down, 
baffled by its intricacy or its abstruseness. 
He was quick, sometimes perhaps too 
quick, in forming an opinion or a theory, 
but in testing its accuracy when he had 
once formed it he was unwearying; nor 
was it often that he found it necessary to 
modify to any appreciable extent the 
original view from which he had started. 
The knowledge of this remarkable 
detective instinct, as I must call it, which 
enabled him to arrive at conclusions where 


others floundered helplessly in a sea of 


apparently contradictory facts, sometimes 
caused those who frequented his society 
and listened to his witty and whimsical 
talk—and their number was very consider- 
able—to attach a far greater weight to his 
casual utterances on the topics of the day 
seas he himself bargained for. One inci- 
dent of this kind, of which I myself was a 
witness, and which led to a somewhat 
remarkable sequel, is worthy of record. 

It took place at one of those delightful 
convivial gatherings, en petit comité, in 
Sir John’s old bachelor quarters in Vienna, 
of which those who participated in them 
still talk with pride and pleasure—with 
pride, because to be bidden to one of Sir 
John’s suppers was a distinction coveted 
by everyone who aspired to take rank 
among the intellectual &#:/e of Vienna 
society. The number of Sir John’s guests 
never exceeded twelve at a time, and you 
met there men of pretty well every rank 
and calling. The conversation was always 
perfectly free and unconstrained, and 
opinions on all subjects were exchanged 
without the slightest reserve. 
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On the occasion to which I am specially 
referring there were present at Sir John’s 
round table Lord Hurlingham, at that 
time her Majesty's Ambassador at the 
Sublime Porte, who was passing through 
Vienna on a short leave of absence; a 
French politician, whose name was destined 
shortly afterwards to be on everybody’s 
lips, and who for some while was credited 
with the intention of enriching France 
with a new dynasty ; a German ex-Cabinet 
minister; an Archduke of the Imperial 
House of Austria; a famous university 
professor; a Jewish merchant prince and 
philanthropist ; a Hungarian magnate, 
whose name is well known in England, 
where he for many years re presented his 
sovereign at the Court of St. James’s ; and 
three or four others, besides myself, whose 
names have slipped my memory. 

The event which was at that time on 
everybody’s lips was the sudden coldness 
which had sprung up between the German 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, and 
the Czar of Russia, his once fervent 
admirer. All the world knows the inci- 
dent which led to this estrangement. 
Certain letters purporting to have been 
written by the Prince to a foreign lady 
correspondent, in which his Majesty the 
Russian Czar was spoken of in contempt- 
uous terms, had been played into the 
Emperor’s hands by the Panslavist party, 
who saw in their sovereign’s personal 
regard for the great German statesman a 
dangerous menace to the anti-German 
policy it was their object to foster in 
Russia. 

The Czar’s indignation knew no bounds, 
and not even the veneration he enter- 
tained for his great-uncle the Emperor 
William could induce him to set foot again 
in the dominions administrated by the 
man who had requited his esteem with so 
intolerable an affront. 

The letters were regarded by everyone 
outside Russia as forgeries, no one believ- 
ing fora moment that aman of Bismarck’s 
experience and keen intelligence would 
ever have jeopardised a friendship the 
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continuance of which was of such incalcul- 
able value to Germany by indiscreet 
utterances of the character imputed to him. 
The question was, who had fabricated 
them? and on this point there existed 
opinions of the most diverse and contra- 
dictory nature. 

The matter was the burden of the con- 
versation that memorable evening at Sir 
John’s, and its political bearings and 
possible consequences were disc ussed with 
as much eagerness as were the various 
theories concerning the supposed author- 
ship of the famous letters. I noticed that, 
contrary to his usual custom, Sir John 
himself took no part in these discussions, 
but sat listening to the animated arguments 
passing between his guests. 

Suddenly the Archduke turned to him, 
and rallied him on what he called his 
Sphinx-like attitude. 

“You say nothing, Sir John?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Have you formed no opinion, or 
are you reserving its expression as a bonne 
bouche for us after all others have been 
exhausted ?” 

*“My opinion on what, 
inquired. 

‘** On the origin of these forged letters,” 
the Archduke said. ‘‘ They have given 
rise to more ingenious theories, I fancy, 
than any other incident that has come 
within my experience.” 


Sir?” Sir John 


“I am afraid I cannot contribute to 
their increase,” Sir John answered 
evasively. 

“But you have surely some conjecture 


to offer us as to the authorship of these 
forgeries ?” the Archduke persisted. 

“IT am not prepared to admit that they 
are forgeries, Sir,” old Sir John retorted. 

The rest of the company had gradually 
ceased conversing during this little passage 
between their host and his imperial guest, 
and these last words, which fell amid a 
total silence, caused a general movement 
of surprise. 

Sir John Templeton was known to be 
one of those few non-Germans favoured 
by the warm friendship of the great 
Chancellor, a fact which rendered the 
view he had just expressed the more extra- 
ordinary. Implying, as it apparently did, 
that the scathing references to the personal 
character of the Russian Sovereign, which 
had given so much umbrage to that auto- 
cratic potentate, had actually been penned 
by the hand of the Chancellor himself, it 
seemed incompatible with the profound 
admiration the speaker was supposed to 
entertain for the great statesman. 

The first to speak was the French 
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politician, who until that moment had 
taken little active part in the discussion. 

** The Prince, I believe,” the Frenchman 
said, “‘has in public more than once 
emphatically denied the authenticity of 
these letters. Am I not right, Sir John ?” 

“Perfectly,” the latter replied. ‘‘ But 
that denial merely proves that his High- 
ness himself believes he has to deal with 
ordinary forgeries.” 

‘* But surely,” the Archduke interposed, 
a document can only be one of two 
things: a genuine original or a forgery.” 

“There I join issue with your Imperial 
Highness,” Sir John replied. “‘It may be 
neither one nor the other; and, curiously 
enough, a circumstance that appears to 
have been overlooked on all hands in this 
very case, the letters in question admittedly 
belong to a middle category. The Czar, 
if we are correctly informed, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, has never seen the 
original letters. The documents placed 
in his hands purport to be nothing more 
than facsimiles of the original writing of 
the German Chancellor.” 

“That is so,” said Lord Hurlingham ; 
‘*they are lithographed copies.” 

“* Now,” Sir John continued, “ this is to 
my mind a very significant fact, and one 
that should have some weight with the 
Czar himself. If the original letters were 
mere counterfeits, for what possible object 
should the persons who counterfeited them 
have gone to the trouble of reproducing 
them again in facsimile, weakening thereby 
the effect they intended them to produce 
upon the Russian Emperor ?” 

‘‘That is true in a sense,” the French- 
man remarked ; ‘“‘ only the same argument 
would seem to apply with equal or greater 
force in the opposite case. Why, if the 
persons in question were in possession of 
the original letters, did they not place 
these instead of mere lithographed copies 
in the Czar’s hands : es 

“* Quite so,” Sir John responded ; “ the 
question is most pertinent. But let us 
examine the former one first. For my 
part, I can find not one plausible answer to 
it. On the other hand, I can conceive at 
least half-a-dozen possible answers to your 
question, Monsieur.” 

‘For example ?” queried the Archduke. 

“For example,” Sir John said, “the 
original letters may not have been available 
for the purpose intended, or it may have 
been dangerous to produce them.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed one of the com- 
pany—lI forget who—‘‘it isa singular fact 
that no one has hitherto been able to 
arrive at any plausible conjecture as to 
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** YOU SAY NOTHING, SIR JOHN?” 


who the person is to whom the letters 
are alleged to be addressed.” 

“‘But I do not see in what respect that 
increases the likelihood that the letters are 
genuine,” the Archduke said. 

“No,” said Sir John; “ but it would 
afford strong presumptive evidence, 
assuming the letters are really genuine, 
that the person to whom they were written 
is perfectly innocent of the use to which 
they have been put.” 


* “except 


** And what 
thereby ?” 

‘Perhaps not much,” Sir John answered, 
that it narrows the not un- 
important subject of inquiry as to who 
that person may be. The Prince, if | 
judge him rightly, is not in the habit of 
bestowing his confidence indiscriminately. 
It has been generally supposed that these 
letters are alleged to form part of. his 
Highness’s correspondence with strangers, 


does the argument gain 
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who treacherously betrayed their contents’ 


to the Prince’s Russian enemies, and it is 
on the inherent improbability of this story, 
which imputes to the Chancellor a want of 
discretion he is totally incapable of, that 
the belief in the theory of a forgery has 
been based.” 

‘‘T think, Sir,” said Lord Hurlingham, 
“T follow Sir John. It is argued on the 
one hand that the Prince would never 
have confided his private opinions on so 
delicate a matter to one capable of so 
basely abusing his confidence ; hence, that 
for this reason alone, if for no other, the 
letters bear the stamp of forgery on their 
face. On the other hand, it is forgotten 
that his Majesty himself, whose intelligence 
is certainly not inferior to that of the 
ordinary run of humanity, would have 
been the first to recognise this fact. It is 
just, therefore, to assume that evidence 
of a stronger character must have been 
adduced to convince the Emperor of the 
genuineness of the documents submitted 
to him.” 

Sir John nodded approvingly. 
Hurlingham continued— 

“It is known, however, that the Czar 
has taken every possible step to test 
their genuineness, and has had them sub- 
mitted to .the most eminent experts in 
Europe, all of whom have unhesitatingly 
declared the writing to be that of the 
Chancellor.” 

“Good,” said Sir John. “Here, then, 
you have two absolutely contradictory 
facts, one of which must needs be false. 
If the experts are right, the recipient of 
the letters cannot have been a personage 
of the character the world has been led to 
suppose, but must have been one in whom 
the Prince placed perfect trust, and who 
would never have parted with his letters to 
living soul.” 

“All this sounds well enough,” the 
Archduke said; “but, unfortunately, it 
does not get over the chief f difficulty—the 
Prince’s ‘public denial of having ever 
written a word in disparagement of the 
Czar of Russia’s personal character. You, 
who have enjoyed his intimate friendship, 
Sir John, will scarcely venture to doubt the 
veracity of his statement.” 


But Lord 


“Most assuredly not,” the latter re- 
plied. ‘The Prince’s statement com- 
plicates the mystery. But that is all. 
It does not alter the opinion I have 


already expressed, that these letters are 
not forgeries | in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term.’ 

** Ah, ah,” the Archduke cried, “this is 
surely carrying argument beyond its just 
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bounds. You cannot seriously maintain 
that the Prince may have written these 
letters without being cognisant of the fact 
himself ?” 

“Pardon me, Sir,” Sir John replied. 
‘We are arguing at cross purposes. You 
speak of ‘these letters.’ But no one, so 
far, not even the Russian Emperor him- 
self, has seen the original letters. The 
whole question turns round the litho- 
graphed facsimiles, and all that is known 
of their contents is: first, that they are 
in the handwriting of his Highness the 
German Chancellor; and secondly, that 
their purport is derogatory to the personal 
character of his Majesty the present Czar 
of Russia.” 

‘But facsimile or not,” the Archduke 
said, somewhat irritably, ‘‘the Prince 
adheres to his categorical statement that 
he has never discussed the Czar’s character 


with any person, living or dead. How 
will you reconcile the two facts ?’ 
“That is precisely the problem,” said 


Sir John. 

‘A problem without any possible solu- 
tion, I am afraid,” the Archduke retorted. 

“The problem, I think, is no more 
abstruse than the one from which we 
started, Sir; namely, why, if the letters 
are forgeries, the original fabrications 
should not have been used instead of the 
reproductions.. Perhaps he who solves 
this latter problem will find that he has 
also solved the first.” 

The Archduke shrugged his shoulders, 
but said nothing; and the conversation, 
which had grown unusually animated, then 
dropped. 

The impression produced upon me by 
Sir John’s curious view of the famous 
Bismarck letters was a somewhat bewilder- 
ing one. Nor was I the only person whom 
it affected in this way. Sir John’s opinions 
on any subject of moment carried a certain 
weight, and were listened to with com- 
mensurate interest. In this instance, how- 
ever, his well-known friendly relations to 
the great Chancellor, and his acknowledged 
admiration of the Prince, both as a man 
and as a statesman, appeared so totally at 
variance with the views he had adopted in 
the matter of these letters that it is no 
wonder his attitude caused people to shake 
their heads and express the fear that good 
old Sir John’s intellect was showing 
ominous signs of senility. 

Probably Sir John would never have 
given the incident another thought had it 
not been followed, a fortnight later, as J 
have already indicated, by a sequel which 
invested. it with an amount of importance 
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no one—least of all Sir John Templeton 
himself—had thought of attaching to it. 

By whose instrumentality this sequel 
was brought about it is not my business to 
conjecture. But that among the guests at 
Sir John’s table on the occasion referred 
to there must have been one whose virtues 
did not include that of discretion will be 
obvious from the following characteristic 
letter received by Sir John a fortnight 
afterwards. It was from the Iron Chan- 
cellor himself, and ran thus-— 


My dear Sir John,—I am infornied on excellent 
authority that you believe the letters which have 
given rise to such serious misapprehensions regard- 
ing myself on the part of his Majesty the Czar of 
Russia were actually penned by my hand. I have 
declared these documents to be impudent forgeries. 
We are too old friends for me to suppose that you 
will doubt my assurance thus solemnly expressed. 
I therefore conclude that you have reasons known 
to yourself alone for assuming the facts to be other- 
wise. Ifso, and you adhere to the views attributed 
to you, I am prepared to back my own version in 
any manner, and to any extent you may choose to 
approve. For example, I have a certain rare brand 
of champagne in my cellar, which you have in 
former days honoured with your just appreciation, 
and I herewith offer to stake four-and-twenty dozen 
of this rarest of vintages against a gross of plovers’ 
eggs, for which I believe you know I have a weak- 
ness, that you cannot substantiate the theory i 
understand you to have propounded. 

I do this in memory of an occasion in times long 
byegone, when in the exuberance of our youthful 
spirits we made a question even more serious than 
the one now before us the subject of a similar 
wager, which you will remember that I lost.* If 
you are therefore willing to accord me the oppor- 
tunity for revenge which now presents itself, come 
to Varzin, and I will afford you, besides a cordial 
welcome, every possible facility for verifying the 
facts. In sincere friendship, yours, 

V. BISMARCK. 


To this letter Sir John replied as 
follows— 


My dear Prince,—I see that I have let myself 
in for more than I bargained for; but your offer is 
too tempting to be lightly declined, and I accept it, 
only with one stipulation, the necessity for which I 
trust you will duly appreciate. It is that I shall 
have free access to any correspondence, however 
private or intimate, which your Highness has carried 
on within the last five years. I offer no apology for 
what under any other circumstances would certainly 
be a presumptuous condition. If its acceptance is 
impossible to you, I only beg you to forget that I 
was ever compelled to make it. 

Always your Highness’s most devoted, 
JOHN TEMPLETON. 


Two days passed after the dispatch of 
this letter, when the following laconic 


* The occasion the Prince here refers to has now 
become historical. Herr von Bismarck, then a 
young referendary in the High Court of Justice in 
Berlin, wagered with Sir John Templeton that the 
world would see a united Germany within twenty 
years. Sir John won his bet, indeed; but how 
narrowly, history has since recorded. 
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telegraphic response reached Vienna from 
Varzin— 
Templeton, Vienna. 
Come. 
BISMARCK. 

If among the many interesting events 
that have befallen within my lifetime I 
had to select the particular one which I 
most regret not having been privileged to 
witness in person, I think my. choice 
would fall unhesitatingly upon that of the 
visit of Sir John Templeton to Prince 
Bismarck, and the intercourse, lasting 
over a fortnight, which ensued between 
these two remarkable men. My knowledge 
of this particular part of my story, as may 
be imagined, has been derived at second 
hand. Yet, although I regret it, I doubt 
whether, even had the circumstances been 
such as to permit of my experiencing in 
person what I am now about to relate, the 
fact would have enabled me to render my 
narrative more complete. 

The only other guest at Varzin, when 
Sir John arrived, was Valentin Huth, the 
famous landscape-painter, who was just 
then engaged in completing the selection 
of views of the Prince’s beautiful estate, in 
tae execution of which the Chancellor 
took so lively an interest. Sir John, him- 
self no mean artist with the brush, was 
well acquainted with Herr Huth, and 
welcomed in him a congenial companion 
during those hours of the day when, in 
consequence of the Prince’s arduous official 
duties, he was cast more or less upon his 
own resources. Valentin Huth had his 
own temporary studio in the Castle, and it 
was here that old Sir John usually took up 
his quarters in the afternoon, chatting with 
the artist and discussing the work on 
which the latter was engaged. 

On the day of Sir John’s arrival, the 
Chancellor devoted two full hours in 
discussing with his guest the momentous 
question which had brought him to Varzin. 
Although he was naturally as firmly per- 
suaded as ever of-the correctness of his 
own view as to the letters being forgeries, 
and was inclined to treat Sir John’s 
opposite opinion in the same jocular spirit 
in which his invitation to him had been 
couched, he knew the man he was dealing 
with too well to believe that mere ob- 
stinacy, or a desire to differ from other 
people, induced him to maintain it in the 
face of so many apparently rebutting facts, 
and he therefore entered into the matter 
from his own standpoint as fully and 
earnestly as Sir John himself could have 
desired. 

‘There is only one person in the world,” 
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the Prince said, ‘‘ with whom I have carried 
on what can be strictly termed a con- 
fidential correspondence ; and, even in this 
solitary instance, so little is there in that 
correspondence of a really private nature 
that, as you know, it has already to a large 
extent been given to the world with my 
own consent and authority. I am referring 
to the letters written by me during the 
greater part of my public career to my 
sister, the Baroness von Arnim. Now, 
with regard to this correspondence, let 
me say at once that it can safely be left 
out of account, and for these reasons: 
First, I have never, either within the 
last five years or at any previous period, 
mentioned the name of the present Czar of 
Russia in my letters to my sister, except in 
terms of the highest respect. Secondly, I 
can vouch for the fact that the letters 
my sister possesses in my handwriting 
have, from the moment they reached her 
hands, never for one instant been out of 
her own safe keeping. It has always been 
an arrangement between us that my com- 
munications to her, on whatever subject 
they may be, should never be seen by 
other eyes than hers without my especial 
sanction. I merely mention these details,” 
the Prince continued, “in order to save 
you unnecessary trouble. The letters, so 
far as they were written within the last five 
years, are now in my hands, and, if you 
insist upon it, they are, of course, at your 
service.” 

“* May I ask,” Sir John said, ‘‘ by what 
means these letters passed from you to 
the Baroness; I mean, whether they were 
usually dispatched through the post or 
conveyed by the hand of a messenger ?” 

“‘ Asa rule,” the Prince answered, “‘ they 
were simply posted in the ordinary way. 
But they were written under circumstances 
and in surroundings of a various kind, and 
it is possible that some of them may have 
reached my sister by other means of con- 
veyance. But I see that you are deter- 
mined to examine this correspondence ; 
it is therefore needless to pursue the 
matter. Now tell me, Sir John, what is 
the nature of this mysterious theory which 
you have formed ?” 

“My dear Prince,” the old gentleman 
replied, ‘“‘I have formed no theory what- 
ever. I start merely from a conviction, 
which nothing short of absolute evidence 
to the contrary can shake, that the hand- 
writing of the letters in 


Russia’s possession is your Highness’s 
handwriting, and no forgery.” 

““Yet you believe my assurance when I 
say that I have 


never penned a word to 








the Czar of 
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mortal man or woman which reflected 
unfavourably upon his Majesty ?” 

“‘ Absolutely,” Sir John replied. 

** You must at least admit that in saying 
this you propound a most extraordinary 


enigma.” 


‘‘T have known enigmas still more 
extraordinary, Prince, which have yet 


admitted of the most ordinary and simple 
of solutions. I may fail to find a solution 
in this case, and I probably shall. But 
my failure will not alter the fact that the 
enigma exists, nor will it prove that it is 
unsolvable.” 

The Chancellor laughed. 

“‘ The years have left you unaltered,” he 
said. ‘‘Is there not a saying in your 
country that a Briton never a 

“Gives in until he is beaten ?” Sir John 
queried with a humorous smile. 

““No, no,” the Prince replied. ‘ The 
saying goes farther, and gives him credit 
for not knowing when that unfortunate 
predicament overtakes him. I wish to 
deal frankly with you, and it is only fair 
that you should learn that my knowledge 
of the origin of this infamous letter intrigue 
is more perfect than the world is aware of. 
I am not only convinced that the letters 
are forgeries, but I know the person who 
forged them.” 

““That is an important piece of inform- 
ation,” Sir John said, ‘“‘and may ge e of 

valuable assistance to me. May I inquire 
who that person is ? 

The Prince reflected a moment. 

“There is no reason why I should with- 
hold the name from you, since in a fort- 
night hence, when I shall have completed 
the evidence against her and those who 
have abetted her, it will be made public. 
The person, then, is the Countess. 
Kolrocki.” 

“With whom your Highness has cor- 
responded ?” 

‘Four years ago, yes, on the subject of 
Poland, her native land. My letters, which 
contained references to the Czar of Russia 
of a purely formal character, have no 
doubt furnished her with the means of 
fabricating the documents submitted to 
his Majesty.” 

‘And these documents purport to hav e 
been addressed to the Countess herself?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Of this your 
unquestionable evidence ? 

‘I possess evidence in the Countess’s. 
own handwriting.” 

““Not, surely, that the documents are 
forgeries : 2” Sir John exclaimed. 

“On the contrary; that she declares 





Highness 


” 


possesses. 











they were addressed to her in my hand- 
writing, and that she has sworn to this 
fact before his Majesty the Czar himself.” 

“That is interesting,” Sir John re- 
marked, “truly interesting. And your 
Highness believes that his Majesty the 
Czar of Russia has so poor an opinion of 
the discretion of the man who built up 
the German Empire as to credit so 
monstrous an assertion ?” 

‘My friend,” the Chancellor replied, 
“‘you and I have both lived all our lives 
in the atmosphere of Courts. Need we 
argue that question any further ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” Sir John said. “It is of 
little moment. But before we quit the 
subject may I ask if your Highness has 
any se rvant of Polish nation: ality in your 
employ ? 

‘Not that I am aware of.” 

Sir John was silent. 

‘** Does what I have told you still leave 


your conviction unaltered?” the Prince 
asked. 
‘“‘It has rather strengthened it,” Sir 


John replied 

‘In what manner ?” 

“‘It affords strong evidence, I think, that 
the view your Highness takes of the case 
is not unwelcome to those who are in 
league against you, and that the y are 
anxiously endeavouring to foster it.’ 

‘Which means that you think this letter 
of the Countess Kolrocki acknowledging 
her complicity in the i intrigue was purposely 
played into my hands ? 

“The inference is at least not an 
unlikely one. I presume this letter was 
seized in its transit through the post at the 
instance of the German police ?” 

The Prince nodded affirmatively. 

‘Then, if its contents are genuine and 
not written with the purpose I have indi- 
cated, it would only afford another striking 
instance of the gross foolishness which, 
provided your Highness is right and not I, 
would appear to have characterised the 
behaviour of every one concerned in this 
affair. First, the conspirators do not 
employ the original forgeries, but merely 
lithographed copies of them ; second, the 
Emperor allows himself to be duped by so 
clumsy an artifice; third, the chief agent 
in the matter records what she has done in 
such a manner as to ensure its coming to 
the knowledge of the very person whom it 
might be supposed she would be most 
anxious to _ keep in ignorance of it; and 
fourth 

‘And fourth,” the Prince broke in, 
laughing, “‘ that personage himself proves 
simple-minded enough to be duped in his 
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turn. There is something plausible in 
what you say; but, after all, it only 
increases the darkness that envelops the 
matter instead of throwing light upon it.” 

“Whatever tends to disprove your 
Highness’s theory must needs go to prove 
mine,” said Sir John. “I will begin, 
therefore, with your Highness’s consent, 
by perusing this correspondence with the 
Baroness von Arnim.” 

** As you please,” the Chancellor said. 

And proceeding to his huge writing-desk 
he took from it a packet of letters tied 
crosswise with a coloured ribbon, and 
handed it to his guest. 

‘“* These are all the letters I have written 
to my sister during the last five years,” 
he said, ‘‘ and there is not a line in them, 
as I have been at some pains to assure 
myself, which his Majesty the Czar is not 
heartily welcome to read. Pray exercise 
your ingenuity upon them. I shall be 
curious to learn the result.” 

Two days after this conversation with 
his host, Sir John returned the letters 
to their owner, with the remark that 
for the present he had no further need of 
them. 

The Prince rallied him on the apparent 
fruitlessness of his labour. But Sir John 


received the taunt with perfect good 
humour. 
**The labour,” he said, “ has not been 


so entirely fruitless, for it has at least 
enriched me with something which I did 
not possess before.” 

** And that is °” 

‘“* A theory.” 

“Bravo!” the Prince cried. ‘‘ Thisis a 
step in advance. And to what conclusion 
does this theory point ?” 

“That if your Highness will take the 
necessary steps to bring the contents of 
these letters to the cognisance of his 
Majesty the Czar, I shall gain my wager 
without any further trouble.” 

‘“My good friend,” the Chancellor 
replied impressively, ‘if I had the means 
of procuring only ten minutes’ interview 
with the Czar of Russia, I would under- 
take in that time to prove to his Majesty’s 
satisfaction that he has been the victim of 
one of the most impudent frauds history 
has to record. But that possibility is 
unhappily denied me by the obstinacy of 
his Majesty himself.” 

‘His Majesty, no doubt, has his per- 
sonal reasons for avoiding such an in- 
terview,” Sir John said; “and he will 


probably continue to avoid it so long as 
your Highness persists in declaring the 
writing of the letters of which he possesses 
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facsimiles to be forged, or so long even as 
he knows that your Highness credits the 
preposterous story of the correspondence 
with the Countess Kolrocki.” 

‘“You maintain, then, that this story is 
a fabrication to which his Majesty the 
Czar himself has lent his countenance ?” 

“T am confident, at least, that his 
Majesty is not ill pleased at the circum- 
stance that this story has found such ready 
credence on your Highness’s part. But I 
beg your Highness to remember,” the old 
gentleman added warily, “‘that I am for 
the present merely in possession of a 
theory. Should I succeed in substantiating 
it, I will take the liberty of discussing it 
with your Highness fully in all its 
bearings.” 

‘* Meanwhile, however, you declare that 
a perusal of these letters you have just 
returned to me would only confirm the 
Czar in the opinion he already entertains.” 

“In the opinion that he holds true 
facsimiles of your Highness’s handwriting, 
certainly.” 

“Tt is scarcely a consummation I could 
devoutly wish,” the Prince said, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ But since I must despair 
of interesting his Majesty at this juncture 
of affairs in my family correspondence, I 
must leave you to evolve the matter by 
some other means. It is a problem I do 
not envy you.” 

“If it should continue to baffle me 
longer than another week,” Sir John 
responded, ‘‘I shall appeal to your High- 
ness for assistance. In the meantime I 
will see what my own unaided intelligence 
can make of it.” 

Sir John’s demeanour during the next 
few days was restless and erratic. He 
seemed always preoccupied and lost in 
reflection, like a man grappling with some 
mental task which is beyond his powers. 
His favourite haunt was the studio of the 
painter Huth, where he would sometimes 
shake off the thoughts that were apparently 
pursuing him, and enter into an animated 
conversation upon the tendencies of the 
modern school of painting or kindred 
topics, to the discussion of which the 
artist readily lent himself. But he would 
never continue these discussions for long. 
He soon relapsed again into his pensive 
humour, and would then sit for hours 
listlessly turning over the contents of the 
painter's portfolios, with no other object 
apparently than to employ himself in a 
mechanical way. 

One day, on glancing through a selec- 
tion of the artist’s studies which he had 
not yet seen, he alighted upon a few 
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photographic views of the Varzin estate 
mixed among them, and being struck with 
their able execution, he asked the painter 
where copies of these productions were to 
be procured. 

“‘T am afraid I cannot promise that you 
will find any for sale, Sir John,” the latter 
replied. ‘‘ These photographs were taken 
especially for me, and that without the 
Prince’s knowledge ; for, as you probably 
know, his Highness, for some reason or 
other, objects very strongly to the intrusion 
of photographers, and has issued strict 
orders prohibiting the use of a camera on 
his property.” 

“Indeed?” said Sir John, with some 
surprise. ‘I was not aware that the 
Prince was subject to such fads. Through 
whom, then, did you manage to get these 
views executed ?” 

“Ah!” said the painter, laughing; 
“that is a question I am scarcely entitled 
to answer.” 

‘“You mean that you have consented 
not to divulge the name of the artist ?” 

‘“*Not exactly that,” Herr Huth said; 
“but the fact is, I might get the poor 
fellow into trouble.” 

“This is mysterious,” Sir John said, 
growing suddenly very interested. ‘Do 
you know, I would give a long price to 
get a few of these photographic views 
from the same source. Is the gentleman 
totally impervious to the influence of 
Mammon ?” 

““On the contrary. I fancy a fair offer 
of money would overcome his scruples. 
If you like, I will speak to him on the 
subject.” 

“IT would rather do so myself, if you 
don’t mind,” said Sir John. “The gentle- 
man, I gather, is a member of the Prince’s 
household, and he fears the consequences 
of disregarding his master’s orders.” 

“* You have hit it,” said the painter. “I 
fancy, at some time or other, there must 
have been some traffic done in photo- 
graphs of this, and perhaps of other, 
descriptions, which came to his Highness’s 
knowledge, and caused him to threaten 
instant dismissal to anyone found using a 
camera on his estate.” 

““The story sounds plausible indeed,” 
said Sir John. “It is wonderful,” he 
added reflectively, ‘‘ what trifles will cause 
or prevent the greatest misfortunes. To 
whom then may I apply—of course with 


due discretion — for these interesting 
views ?” 
“To the Prince’s valet, Frederson,” 


Herr Huth replied. ‘ But I would ask 


” 


you—— 


















He stopped short, astonished at the 
expression on Sir John’s withered counten- 
alice. 

‘“‘Bless my soul,” the latter ejaculated 
under his breath, ‘‘ what a dunderheaded 
fool I have been! ” 

“You are surprised, I see,” the artist 
resumed. ‘‘I found it out by a mere 
chance. The man has a little room in the 
village, where he keeps his photographic 
paraphernalia, taking his pictures by 
stealth whenever opportunity offers. No 
doubt he drives a good trade with them. 
But it was simpler for me to employ him 
than to go to the trouble and expense of 
smuggling in a photographer from Berlin.” 

‘“*Of course,” said Sir John absently ; 
‘“*you acted very wisely.” 

And lapsing once more into his former 
condition of dreamy meditation the old 
gentleman apparently forgot the subject 
that for a moment had interested him so 
deeply, and after a minute or two rose 
abruptly and left the studio. 

Those who have ever enjoyed the 
distinction of receiving the hospitality 
of Prince Bismarck know that a more 
exemplary host than he does not exist. 
Whomsoever the Prince entertains under 
his roof, let him be of ever so humble a 
rank or modest a calling, for the time being 
he is the great man’s social equal, and his 
entertainer extends to him the same 
degree of courtesy and attention as he 
does to the most exalted of his guests. 

On the occasion with which we are 
dealing there were, as has already been 
said, besides Sir John Templeton and the 
painter Huth, no other guests at Varzin, 
and if the Chancellor showed any differ- 
ence at all in his manner towards ‘these 
two men, it was merely in so far that he 
treated Sir John, with whom he had been 
intimately acquainted since his early youth, 
on a footing of greater familiarity. 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
greater contrast than that which existed 
between the old diplomat and his famous 
host, each of whom was perhaps equally 
remarkable in his own way. Sir John, 
thin, wiry, with that indefinable air of 
easy dignity about him which is so charac- 
teristic of the true English aristocrat, 
yet quicker of temper and livelier in 
speech and gesture than the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen, was a figure to 
attract attention in any surroundings. But 
assuredly never more so than here, side by 
side with the most imposing personality 
the century has produced. Only those 
who have been brought into actual 
personal contact with the great Chancellor 
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can realise the impression of colossal 
power which he produces upon his fellow- 
men ; nor is this impression due exclusively 
to the intellectual superiority which dis- 
tinguishes him from his kind. It is the 
weightiness of the whole man, physical 
as well as moral, that creates it. The 
ponderous figure, towering far above the 
average human height, with its martial 
bearing and the firm, almost massive, 
features; the great fearless eyes, over- 
shadowed by thick bushy eyebrows, 
beneath which their glance shoots 
out straight at the object before them, 
like the quick flash of a search-light, 
sudden and disconcerting; the proud, 
determined lips, breathing irresistible 
energy and resolution ; all these outward 
characteristics seem but the exterior shape 
and form, the corporal expression, as it 
were, of the commanding genius which 
men have learned to regard as identical 
with the very name of Bismarck. 

In the Prince’s manner towards the old 
Englishman there was a curious mixture 
of playful banter and cordial respect. An 
accomplished diplomat himself, none knew 
better than he what intellectual resources 
lay stored up in that fine old head, which 
was poised so gracefully on the somewhat 
lean and bent shoulders. But mingled 
with the undoubted appreciation which he 
felt for his old friend’s mental abilities 
there was just a touch of the giant’s proud 
consciousness of his own unique greatness, 
that expressed itself in the tone of light 
raillery which he now and then adopted 
towards him. 

Valentin Huth, as he sat at the Prince’s 
table on the evening after his conversation 
with Sir John on the subject of the photo- 
graphs, was seized with the idea of sketch- 
ing the features of the two men, and 
resolved to utilise the opportunity afforded 
him after dinner, when the Prince and his 
guest usually remained over their glasses 
for an hour discussing the politics of years 
byegone, in order to carry out his design. 
During dinner Sir John sat next the 
Princess, with whom he conversed on 
general topics of social interest, while the 
painter, seated on his host’s right hand, 
made such conversation as he could. 

After the last course had been served 
and the dessert handed round, the Princess 
rose and retired. The servants, too, then 
withdrew, all excepting the Prince’s special 
attendant, whose office it was to fill and 
place before his master the huge bumper 
of German beer with which his Highness 
was wont to regale himself while he 
smoked. 
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It was at this moment that the Prince, 
turning with an air of pleasantry to his 
English guest, inquired if he had made 
himself acquainted with the price of 
plovers’ eggs. 

‘““They are dear—very dear, Prince,” 
replied Sir John, with a face as grave as if 
he were uttering some profound political 
maxim. ‘I regret to say that the cheapest 
commodity known to me just at present is 
a certain brand of champagne which I 
believe your Highness has laid in at a 
somewhat exorbitant price.” 

“‘Indeed ?” the Prince said, not feeling 
quite certain how to interpret his guest’s 
meaning. ‘‘ The problem, then re 

‘Is solved,” Sir John said, without 
turning his head to his questioner, but 
following with his eyes the movements of 
the attendant, who, having filled the 
Prince’s bumper at a sideboard, now placed 
it upon a silver salver, in order to present 
it to his master. 

The seriousness of the speaker’s tone 
evidently struck the Prince, for he stopped 
in the act of extending his hand to take 
the bumper from his man, and turning 
round abruptly, regarded his guest with a 
look of iuquiry. 

‘**Do you seriously 
discovered———” 

‘] have discovered,” Sir John broke in, 
again without returning the Prince’s glance, 
but apparently absorbed in watching the 
interesting attitude of the modern cup- 
bearer at his side, ‘‘1 have discovered the 
person who has for some considerable 
time been in the habit of taking photo- 
graphic copies of your Highness’s private 
correspondence.” 

A moment’s complete silence followed 
these words. Then the Prince suddenly 
sprang to his feet—not so much, however, 
in astonishment at what he had heard, as 
in order to escape being deluged with the 
frothy liquor he had a moment before been 





mean that you have 


on the point of taking from the hands of 


his servant; for the salver held by the 
latter ap peared suddenly to have slipped 
in his hands, overthrowing the bumper, 
which fell with athud against a corner of 
the table and thence to the floor at the 
Prince’s feet, where the brown fluid now 
foamed and splashed over the carpet to a 
distance of several yards. 

This untoward incident for the moment 
diverted every one’s attention, even Sir 
John’s. The unfortunate culprit himself, 


however, seemed too dazed and confused 
to offer any apology for his mishap, but 
picking up the empty bumper hurried 
incontinently from the room. 
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The Prince, whose brow had contracted 
ominously the while, now resumed his 
seat, and turning abruptly to Sir John, 
said, rather sharply— 

“I presume this is not an ill-timed 
pleasantry, Sir John?” 

“Your Highness, I hope,” the latter 
retorted, ‘‘ knows me too well to think me 
capable of jesting on so serious a subject.” 

“Then who, in the devil’s name, is this 
person of whom you speak?” the Prince 
exclaimed. 

“IT had scarcely thought it would be 
necessary for me to name him,” Sir John 
replied, “ after the little scene your High- 
ness has just witnessed. The person I 
referred to has just left the room.” 

“What! Frederson?” the Prince ex- 
claimed, staring at his guest in blank 
amazement. ‘‘ You are joking, surely.” 

Sir John pointed witha significant smile 
to the soiled table-cloth and to the still 
more abundant traces of the spilled liquor 
on the carpet at the Prince’s feet. 

“It is evident, I think,” he said, “ that 
the individual most nearly affected by my 
statement did not consider it in the nature 
of a joke.” 

The Prince regarded the old man fora 
moment in silence. ‘hen he rose from 
his seat with an impetuosity unusual in 
him, and approaching an old-fashioned 
bell-cord hanging at the side of the fire- 
place, pulled it violently. 

Not a word was spoken. 
paced up and down the room in a state of 
considerable agitation ; while the painter, 
utterly bewildered at what was passing 
before his eyes, sat staring, open-mouthed, 
first at his illustrious host, and then at his 
fellow-guest, to whose action all this com- 
motion appeared to be due. Sir John him- 
self remained motionless, apparently wait- 
ing patiently for events to develop, though 
a certain restless and fitful light in his keen 
grey eyes gave indication, in spite of his 
outward show of calm, that an under- 
current of strong excitement was coursing 
within him. 

Presently the door opened, and a servant 
appeared hurriedly. It was not the man 
who had recently quitted the room. 

“Where is Frederson ?” thundered the 
Prince. 

The man stammered some incoherent 
answer, which the Prince cut short by 
ordering him to procure the immediate 
attendance of the delinquent valet. 

“Now,” he said, turning to Sir John, 
when the servant had vanished on his 
errand, “‘I am ready. Although I fail as 
yet to sce the bearing of this extraordinary 


” 


The Prince 
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accusation upon the 
matter at issue between 
us, it is in itself serious 
enough to demand an 
instant investigation.” 

Thus appealed to, Sir 
John, with a glance at the 
painter, said: “I am at 
your Highness’s service. 
But before I proceed, 
your Highness will per- 
haps authorise me to 
assure my friend Herr 
Huth, to whom I owe my 
knowledge of this man 
Frederson’s secret devo- 
tion to the camera, that no 
rule exists at Varzin pro- 
hibiting the pursuit of 
photography to the mem- 
bers of your Highness’s 
household ?” 

‘“Pshaw!” the Prince 
said impatiently. ‘* Why 
should I interfere with 
the amusements and 
pursuits of my people ? 
Pray go on.” 

““T merely wished to 
establish the fact,” Sir 
John remarked, “ that the 
secrecy maintained by 
this man concerning his 
artistic doings had a very 
different reason from that 
which he has thought fit 
to ascribe to it.” 

‘*But why photograph 
my private letters, in the 
name of goodness ?” the 
Prince exclaimed. 

“That is a question,” 
Sir John replied, ‘‘ on 
which I think I can now 
promise to give your 
Highness a_ conclusive 
answer. Indeed, para- 
doxical as it may sound, 
itis a fact that the reason 
why these letters were 
photographed was 
apparent to me _ long 
before I found out sha/ 
they had been photo- 
graphed. But, with your 
Highness’s permission, | 
would suggest that we 
continue our investiga- 
tion on this score with 
the letters themselves 
before us.” 

“Come, then,” said 
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the Prince shortly. 
my study.” 

‘And forgetting in his excitement the 
presence of Herr Huth, who remained 
alone behind, he abruptly left the room, 
followed by Sir John, and strode across the 
great hall into which the dining-room issued 
to his private study on the opposite side. 

As they traversed the hall, the major- 
domo of the castle approached them 
hurriedly with an air of some concern, 
and informed the Prince that his valet, 
Frederson, had locked himself in his 
room, and refused point-blank to come 
forth from it. 

“Tt is well,” the Prince answered. 
“For the present he had best remain 
where he is. When I require his attend- 
ance, I will give you further orders. 
Meanwhile see that he does not attempt 
to leave the castle under any pretence.” 

With these words he passed on into the 
study. The incident appeared to have 
brought him to a sense of the reality of 
the facts he had until then been so loth 
to credit, and there was an expression of 
keen and watchful interest in his face as 
he drew the bundle of letters from the 
drawer of his writing-desk, and handed 
them once more to Sir John. 

“It is singular that I should never have 
distrusted this man,” he said, throwing 
himself into a chair beside his companion, 
who was already busily engaged in turning 
over the closely written sheets; and select- 
ing a certain number of them, which he 
placed on one side. ‘He has been in 
my confidential employ for nearly ten 
years, and I have always believed him to 
be truly attached to me. Even now, 
although I can scarcely be said entirely 
to lack the gift of penetration, I am still 
at a loss to conceive what object he can 
have pursued in photographing these 
harmless documents, or in what respect 
his having done so can be connected 
with the intrigue to which the Czar of 
Russia and myself have fallen victims.” 

“That is only natural, Prince,” replied 
Sir John, who had meanwhile finished his 
task. ‘‘ You, like everybody else, have 
been biassed by the false assumption that 
his Majesty was in possession of forged 
documents. I started from the conviction 
that he possessed copies of your High- 
ness’s original handwriting, and I was thus 
enabled, first to formulate the problem 
which has struck you as so preposterous, 
and then, with the aid of a fortunate 
coincidence, to arrive at its correct solu- 
tion. When I returned these letters to 
your Highness, some days ago, I had 


“We will adjourn to 
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discovered two obvious facts in connection 
with them. First, that they had at some time 
or other been subjected to a treatment 
which I could attribute neither to the 
person who wrote them, nor to the person 
to whom they were addressed. Secondly, 
that certain portions of their contents, if 
skilfully transposed or rearranged, might 
be made to bear a very different con- 
struction from that intended by the writer. 
Now, as to the first of these facts, if your 
Highness will regard the papers closely, 
you will observe that each sheet bears four 
small punctures, one in each corner. 
These punctures are caused by pins such 
as are commonly used by draughtsmen for 
the purpose of fastening their drawing- 
paper to a flat board. ‘The inference to 
be derived from this circumstance would 
have been plain to me from the outset, 
had the idea ever suggested itself to me 
that photographic copies of the writing 
might have been taken. But my mind, 
with that unfortunate habit of running in 
grooves which blinds us to so much that is 
obvious, was imbued with the notion that 
the letters must have been copied by 
a lithographic process, and it was the 
length of time which must of necessity 
have been occupied by such a process that 
appeared to me to be irreconcilable with 
my theory that the letters had been 
tampered with éefore they reached their 
destination. The secret photographic 
propensities of your Highness’s valet 
Frederson came upon me like a revelation, 
solving the difficulty in the simplest pos- 
sible way. It was now, of course, clear to 
me that this man, who was presumably 
entrusted with the dispatching of your 
Highness’s letters, had, before consigning 
them to the post, opened and taken a 
negative photographic copy of each one, 
for which he was, no doubt, handsomely 
paid by those who employed him.” 

The Prince had listened to this lucid 
exposition with patient attention. At the 
last words, however, he rose and said— 

“All this is most plausible and con- 
vincing, Sir John, so far as it goes, and it 
does your perspicacity immense credit ; but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, as I have 
already pointed out, that the most sensitive 
of monarchs could find nothing in these 
letters to take umbrage at.” 

“As they stand certainly not,” replied 
Sir John. ‘‘ But now permit me to pass on 
to the second and most important point of 
my argument—the contents of the letters. 
The name of his Majesty the Czar of 
Russia, I find, occurs in five of them, being 
in each instance merely mentioned casually 
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in reference to some passing political 
question of the day. Only in one letter, 


written on the occasion of his Majesty’s 
first visit to Berlin after his accession to 
the throne, is his personality dwelt upon 
at any length.” 

“True,” the Prince said ; “ yet, as I well 


recollect, it is done in such terms as would 
seem flattering even to one so accustomed 
to the homage of his fellow-men as the 
Autocrat of all the Russias.” 

“* Precisely,” Sir John continued ; “ only 
that circumstance 1s, unfortunately, of far 
less moment than the fact that his 


‘“* AH, I REMEMBER THAT PASSAGE WELL. 
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Majesty's name chances to be the last word 
of the paragraph in which it occurs. The 
flattering description appended to it only 
commences in the following paragraph.” 

** Well 2?” said the Prince, in a tone which 
showed that the drift of the old diplomat’s 
remarks was beginning to dawn upon him. 

“Well,” Sir John went on, tossing aside 
the letter in question, which he had taken 
up while he spoke, ‘‘there is nothing 
further of interest in this particular letter. 
But in the light of what we have just seen, 
and of certain facts recently elicited, the 
following passage which occurs in a later 
letter becomes significantly interesting.” 

He selected another letter from the 
bundle lying before him, unfolded it, and 
read slowly and deliberately as follows— 

Of my general opinion of this man, in whose 
power it is given to accomplish so much for the 
good, or so much to the detriment, of his country, 
you are already aware. He is Russian to the core, 
and I need scarcely remind you of the saying that 
if you scratch the surface polish of the Russian you 
will discover the Tartar beneath it. The saying 
could be nowhere more aptly applied than in this 
case. The man himself would be detestable, were 
it only for his utter lack of culture and refinement ; 
but he is contemptible from almost every point of 
view. Ignorant in matters of state; incompetent 
as an administrator; stubborn and vicious of 
temper, yet of a weak and unstable character ; 
unpolished, rude, and arrogant in manner, he com- 
bines the childish conceit of the untutored bar- 
barian with the more conscious pretentiousness of 
Western civilisation, and the result is a mongrel 
being from whom nothing great, nothing good, 
and, worse than all, nothing honest, can be 
expected. What a prospect for the unfortunate 
country which now looks to him for all the good 
it can anticipate in the near future! 

‘“* Ah, I remember that passage well,” ex- 
claimed the Prince. ‘‘ But it refers to Pe 

“Quite so,” Sir John broke in. “It 
refers to a certain Russian statesman, 
whose name is mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph; and doubtless no one at 
the present day would more cordially 
endorse the opinion expressed in it than 
his Majesty the Czar of Russia himself. 
Unhappily, however, the passage in ques- 
tion commences at the top of the third sheet of 
the letter, and the concluding paragraphs 
refer to matters of indifferent import, 
which afford no clue to the date on which 
it was written. Need I expatiate, then, 
upon the possibilities thus afforded to those 
who possessed photographic negatives of 
every one of those letters ?” 

The Chancellor strode to the table at 
which Sir John was seated, took up the 
two letters, compared them carefully, and 
threw them down again. 

“You are right,” he said simply. ‘“ The 
thing is as clear as the noonday sun.” 

“| think, at least,” Sir John said, “it is 
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tolerably safe to assume that the facsimiles 
of your Highness’s handwriting now in 
the hands of the Czar were produced from 
these negatives, or rather, from certain 
portions of them, with such omissions as 
would fatally alter the allusions of the 
text without the possibility of the fraud 
being detected by the cleverest of experts.” 

*““No doubt, no doubt,” the Chancellor 
said, pacing the room with angry strides. 
“*And the example you have cited, I see 
now clearly, is but one among many 
possible ones. By heaven! with such 
means the infamous scoundrels could 
lithograph me into a Social Democrat, or 
an Anarchist, or—the devil knows—perhaps 
an Ultramontane,” he added, with a touch 
of grim humour. 

‘“*T am rather inclined to think,” Sir 
John remarked, ‘‘that his Majesty possesses 
the actual photographs, and not litho- 
graphic copies. But however that may be, 
your Highness will now easily comprehend 
why the Czar of Russia has tacitly counten- 
anced the propagation of the myth con- 
cerning your Highness’s indiscreet corre- 
spondence with the Countess Kolrocki. 
That the Countess may have played some 
part in this infamous intrigue is highly 
probable. But it would have ill accorded 
with his Majesty’s dignity to avow the 
possession of letters of so private a nature 
as these, knowing, as he must have done, 
that, whether genuine or spurious, the 
copies could only have been obtained by 
means of a fraud, as mean and con- 
temptible as can well be conceived.” 

“The villains!” the Chancellor ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What I marvel at is their 
patience. How long must they have 
schemed and waited before they were able 
successfully to accomplish their iniquitous 
purpose! But, thank God, I hold at least 
their miserable instrument secure.” 

As he spoke he touched the electric bell 
on his writing-table, and ordered the 
servant who answered the signal to 
summon the major-domo to his presence. 

But before the man could hasten away 
to execute this order, the personage in 
question himself burst into the room, pale 
and agitated. Through the _half-open 
door of the study the startled faces of two 
or three lackeys could now be seen in the 
hall without, and a subdued sound, as of 
people outside conversing in awed whispers, 
became audible tothe occupants ofthe room. 

“Your Highness,” stammered the major- 
domo, “I have a very shocking communi- 
cation to make. It has just been dis- 
covered—that is to say—I beg your High- 
ness to excuse Fe 
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‘*Out with it, man!” the Prince inter- 
rupted him testily. ‘I am not a woman. 
What has happened ?” 

“I regret to say,” the man replied, 
collecting himself, ‘‘ that your Highness’s 
valet Frederson has just hanged himself in 
his bedroom.” 

“Ha!” the Prince ejaculated, faliing 
back at this startling piece of intelligence. 

‘‘Immediately after your Highness had 
signified your pleasure that he was to 
remain under arrest until summoned,” the 
major domo continued, ‘I proceeded to 
his room to inform him of your Highness’s 
commands, and meeting him just as he 
was descending the stairs with a travelling- 
bag in his hand, with the evident intention 
of leaving the castle, I made him return at 
once, and taking the key from the lock 
inside his room, secured the door and set 


one of the servants on guard outside. Ten 
minutes afterwards I was called by this 
man, whose fears had meanwhile been 


alarmed by certain strange noises issuing 
from Frederson’s room, and hurrying to 
the spot, I found on entering the room that 
the unhappy man was hanging lifeless 
from a hook in the wall.” 

The Prince listened to this detailed 
recital with a look of mingled surprise and 
horror. It was evident that it shocked 
him deeply. But he recovered his usual 
demeanour almost in an instant. 

“Where is the Princess ?” 
‘** This must be kept from her.” 

“‘ Fortunately, her Highness has already 
retired,” the major domo answered. 

“‘ Then order the strictest silence to be 
observed above stairs,” the Prince went 
on calmly. ‘‘ The proper authorities must 
be notified of the occurrence at once, and 
steps taken to remove the body quietly 
during the night.” 

He waved his hand 
missal. 

“This is unfortunate,” he said, turning 
to Sir John after the major-domo had 
bowed himself out. ‘‘ This man has gone 
to his long reckoning at a singularly 
awkward moment. Without the evidence 
I had counted upon obtaining from him I 
see myself in no better position than I was 
in before.” 

“Your Highness forgets the studio in 
the village,” Sir John said. ‘ From the 
wretched man’s anxiety to get away at once 
I take it your Highness will find evidence 
superabundant there to prove his guilt, 
both to your own satisfaction and to that 
of the Czar of Russia.” 

** As for that,” the Chancellor retorted 
rather coldly, “‘ I care but little. Nay, do 


he said. 


in token of dis- 
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not misunderstand me, my friend,” he 
continued, seizing the old gentleman’s 
hand in a hearty grasp. ‘The service 
you have rendered me is greater than I 
know how to thank you for. And yet I 
would sacrifice even the advantage of 
opening his Russian Majesty’s eyes to 
the plot by which he has been befooled 
for the greater one of knowing the secret 
enemy who has thus successfully intrigued 
against me.” 

“‘And what would your Highness gain 
by knowing him ?” 

“What would I gain? I would crush 
him, my friend,” the Chancellor answered 
simply. “‘ But you are right, ” he went on. 
‘“‘'The studio may reveal more than you or 
I wot of. It shall be searched to-morrow. 
For to-night,” he added with a grim 
significance, ‘‘1 fancy its contents are 
secure.” 

* * * 

What further revelations the studio 
afforded, beyond the discovery of a 
quantity of duplicate photographic nega- 
tives of the German Chancellor’s private 
letters, I have not been able to ascertain. 
Nor is the question of much consequence 
in so far as the present story is concerned, 
the purpose of which was to show how 
Sir John Templeton won his wager with 
Prince Bismarck. 

Those readers who are historically well- 
informed may recollect that, about the 
time when the above recorded events took 
place, the political world was considerably 
agitated by the sudden dismissal and 
subsequent merciless persecution of a 
certain prominent member of the German 
diplomatic service. What connection, if 
any at all, existed between this latter 
occurrence and the incidents I have here 
related, I must leave those interested to 
conclude for themselves. 

As for the relations between Prince 
Bismarck and the Czar of Russia, however, 
it is a generally accepted fact that the 
Prince practically forced his way into his 
Majesty’s presence, and compelled him 
to listen to him, upon an occasion when 
the Russian autocrat, complying reluctantly 
with the repeatedly expressed desire of his 
venerable relative the German Emperor, 
honoured Berlin with a flying visit on his 
way to the Danish capital. From the 
result of that memorable interview, which 
was the banishment of the famous Countess 
Kolrocki from Russian Poland, where she 
resided, it has been inferred that Prince 
Bismarck succeeded in making out a clear 
case of forgery against her. 

The reader now knows better. 











_ Mighty chest of blackened oak, 
Bound with a wondrous brazen hLasp, 





And such a lid as thief ne’er broke ; 
The hinges opening, loudly rasp. 
Perchance it holds some roll of fame? 

Or treasure trove, mayhap? 
’Tts but the baubles of a dame 
Who lived in days of long ago. 


Not so— 


These are Miranda’s dearest wares, 
These relics of the bygone belle 
From whom she got the name she bears-— 


Her eyes, her chin, her smile as well. 


Miranda (of the tatlor-made) 


Loves everything that did adorn 
Miranda (of the rare brocade 


Which Fashion nowadays might scorn). 
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TREASURE TROVE. 








She knows the treasures all by heart : 
The faded little satin fan, 

The bracelet shaped like Cupid's dart, 
The tassels from the old Sedan, 

The distaff with tts bunch of lint, 
The silver bodkin and the ring, 

The prayer-book with the tiny print; 


Round each some memory seems to cling 





The verses by the gallants spu, 
The letters (tied with faded b'e) 
Meant for Miranda number one 


Are calmly read by number two. 
And when she dons some gorgeous gown 
The bonnet tied beneath the chin, 

The tippet with its snowy down, 
She looks the great dame’s very twin. 


Br: J-I BULLOCH 
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“THE PIOUS MONKS OF 
EVENING CALL. 


AN 


HE snow has been falling all day. It 
is six inches deep in the street, and 
the few cabs glide past ghostlike in their 
white mantles as silently as bicycles on 
the Ripley road. I put down my pen 
and draw aside the window-blind. The 
houses opposite are ablaze with light, but 
the street is desolate, and there are empty 
seats in the theatres and concert-rooms, 
and vacant places at many dinner-tables. 
Presently, even the cabs cease. The 
common evening noises of the life of a 
great city are hushed. Although it is still 
four hours off midnight, almost all the 
world has gone home. The “ submerged,” 
who linger in the parks or upon the 
Thames Embankment, will be frozen by 
the morning. 
The silent hours creep along. The 
snow still falls till London is wrapped 
I hear nothing 


in a huge winding-sheet. 
but the soft sound of the little flames that 


leap in my study fire. I heap on more 
coals. The flames roar up the chimney. 
A man bearing a lantern staggers along 
in the street below. The flickering light 
touches a dim memory in the back of my 
head, straight the train is fired, and my 
mind runs back to a December Sunday 
afternoon many years ago. The place 
is a huge bare school dormitory, and there 
a lonely little Papist boy, a very little boy, 
is poring over a picture in a book, of a 
St. Bernard dog the size of a polo pony, 
with a little cask tied about his neck, 
frisking round a traveller whom he has 
found half buried in the snow of the 
St. Bernard Pass. And if the lonely little 
boy there and then decided to become 
a missionary; and if, when he grew 
to manhood, he joined the Order of 
Augustinians, and elected to live in the 
white building that crowns the St. Bernard 
Pass, losing his life that he might save 
the lives of others, is not the world the 
gainer ? 

That night of the great snowstorm went 
by and was forgotten. The frozen dead 
were duly described in the papers and 
pitied. Winter crawled slowly off the 
stage, spring came, and in her train the 
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little lambs gambolling in Kensington 
Gardens. Harvest drew on, and when 
the August moon was fifteen days old 
I found myself where I had long wished 
to be—among the snow-mountains of 
Switzerland. I had shivered at Miirren, 
I had been baked at Interlaken, I 
had been bored at Grindelwald, I had 
been unhappy at Bex, and I was 
being bitten to despair by mosquitoes at 
Martigny, the little village people take 
en route for Chamonix. ‘To travel on at 
once to Chamonix was simply raising my 
hat to the mosquitoes and bidding them 
continue their play. ‘To remain at Martigny 
was to suffer further bites and yet more 
bites. A chance remark made by a dinner- 
table acquaintance reminded me of the St. 
Bernard Hospice. Yes, I would climb to 
St. Bernard, bury my bitten face in the 
snow, visit my friend the little Papist boy, 
and discover if the monks and the dogs 
do behave in the way suggested in the 
early Victorian Sunday-school picture- 
books. 

A night at the St. Bernard Monastery is 
so unique an experience that nobody 
should miss the adventure. For the sake 
of the old, and the halt, and the tired, 
and young children, 1 may say at once 
that you can drive the whole way from 
Martigny. The horses certainly walk most 
of the distance, but from door to door you 
need not alight once. 

Mine, I believe, was a more excellent 
way, and that way I will now proceed to 
set down. Accompanied by an amiable 
but unintelligent dog, who was indifferent 
to his own kind, who walked when I 
walked, who stopped when I stopped, who 
drank when I drank, who slept when I 
slept, I started one morning at nine o’clock 
from Martigny. As I did not quite fancy 
the eleven hours’ climb necessary to reach 
the Hospice, I sought the advice of a 
native. 

“Drive to Orsiéres,” he replied, “and 
then you will have a nice six hours’ walk 
to the monastery.” 

I followed his advice, and at midday 
reached Orsiéres. My luggage consisted 
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of the few articles that are necessary for a 
night in a strange bed, and two bars of 
chocolate. I carried these my parapher- 
nalia in a string bag, such as the ladies of 
Dalston Lar 2 use when they go market- 
ing. This b g I slung round my neck. I 
think the da I began the ascension was 
one of the h ttest of the late hot summer, 
and so far fi »m being relieved from the 
mosquitoes, I found them quite as trouble- 
some, and possibly a shade more agile. 
By the time I reached Liddes, a little 


335 


1800, was confronted by almost insuper- 
able difficulties. 

Another hour and I began to feel the 
effects of a somewhat unheroic condition 
of body engendered by a London winter, 
but I persevered, intent on reaching the 
lonely inn that in Baedeker had touched 
my fancy, the Cantine de Proz, the highest 
pasture in the valley, above which way- 
farers wander in the winter season off the 
path into white wilds of virgin snow. | 
plodded upwards, my coat hanging about 
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Alpine village about two hours from 
Orsiéres, I had cast off my collar, coat 
and waistcoat, and had walked myself into 
the condition produced by the hot room 
of a Turkish bath. At Liddes I lunched, 
and had a brief rest. Thence it was a 
pleasant climb, with the tinkle of sheep- 
bells reaching me from deep, sunlit valleys, 
and haymakers far, far below, looking 
like chessmen, tossing grass with spillikins. 
After Bourg St. Pierre, the next Alpine 
village, the air grew colder as I climbed, 
and I cried a halt, for here the road crosses 
the deep gorge of the Valsorey, and here 
it was that Napoleon, during his famous 
passage of the Alps with 30,000 men in 


my neck, .the sun 


j beating upon my 
handkerchief-encircled head, overtaking 
shock-headed peasants driving strings of 
jingling mules, jogging silently over the 


pass to Italy. Then a corner was turned, 
and the lonely inn stood before me, but 
I left my tea untasted, for the only milk 
the lonely inn knew was the milk of goats. 

After that the scenery grew wilder. The 
pastures of the Plan de Proz were left 
behind. I stumbled through the rocky 
defile of the Pas de Marengo, skirting an 
Alpine dairy in the broader part of the 
valley, standing sentinel at the foot of a 
hill. As I ascended, the figures of three 
monks, fai away to the nght, looking 
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like black pawns, walked in unison with 
my steps, their goal, too, the Hospice. 
Higher and higher I climbed, stumbling 
over boulders, through the desolation of the 
Vallée des Morts, and half wishing at every 
step that I was at peace in a garden-chair 
at Martigny. Presently the path grew 
steeper. It was real mountain work now. 
And then, just when my aches and pains 
were at their sorest, a rough wooden 
cross, stuck in the ground beside an over- 
hanging boulder, loomed towards me 
through the thin evening air. I had arrived. 


AT THE TOP OF THE ST. BERNARD PASS, 


A few steps higher, a few more boulders 
crossed, and the white walls of the St. 
Bernard Hospice stood four-square before 
me. And standing upon the stone steps 
that led to the entrance door I recognised 
a Brother, and by his side two St. Bernard 
dogs. Here was the real thing at last! 
Uncovered, I passed in through the 
open door, down a flagged passage, up 
a flight of stone steps, and so into a 
little ante-room, bare of everything save 
an antique wooden chest, a Latin text 
emblazoned upon the wall, and a gaunt 
bell, with a rope dangling towards my 
hand. This I pulled, and the clang 


reverberated through the empty corridors. 
I waited an awesome minute. The severe 
architecture, the forbidding corridors, the 
gratings that barred interdicted passages, 
spoke audibly of a bygone age. An 
atmosphere of medizval monasticism hung 
like a garment about the place. Mentally 
I ran over its stirring history. I saw 
the long procession of travellers stumbling 
through the centuries on their way over 
this pass—the terrible high road that all 
must take who would journey from 
Martigny to Aosta. Here, where I was 


SHOWING THE HOSPICE TO THE RIGHT. 


there, where I had _ been 
had Bernard de Menthon 
climbed, he who founded 


standing, 
climbing, 
stood and 
the Hospice one thousand years ago 


for the benefit of pilgrims journeying 
to Rome. Here, and in the Hospice on 
the Simplon, through the long nine months 
of winter and the brief three months of 
summer, the devoted brotherhood of 
St. Bernard live and toil and succour. 
Over this pass, the highest winter habita- 
tion in the Alps, armies have trudged. 
Here, after fierce skirmishes, the path run- 
ning with men’s blood, the French at last 
captured the pass, and remained masters, 
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with a garrison of 180 men, for a 
whole year, and through it all—through 
the din of battles, and through the 
silent years of peace, travellers rich and 
poor, thrifty and spendthrift, Jew and 
Gentile, have been alike welcomed and 
tended. 

My mind was busy with these memories 
when a door in a dim corner of this ante- 
room opened, and a tall, black-gowned, 
deep-chested figure came towards me. 

His sunburnt face smiled a welcome. 

“Alas! we are so full!” he murmured 
apologetically, 
in French. ‘But 
if Monsieur 
would not mind 
occupying a 
room with two 
other gentle- 
men P. 

He made his 
request so 
sweetly that I 
could only reply 
that to share a 
bed-room with a 
couple of strange 
foreigners was 
the thing above 
all others that I 
enjoyed. 

“Ah! the 
English always 
are so very 
amiable,” he 
replied, taking 
my arm and 
leading me up 
more stone 
steps, along 
more venerable 
corridors, where 
water dripped, 
and through 
whose crannies, 
I have no doubt, 
spiders stare at strangers, and so into 
my bedroom. It was long and narrow, 
the floor carpetless, the solitary window 
small and cheerless, with three beds 
placed along the wall, the head of one 
resting against the foot of the other. 
My companions of the night were two 
German students upon an economical 
walking tour. As they did not understand 
English, and as my German is intolerable, 
our conversation lacked sparkle. One of 
them generously pressed upon me a clean 
handkerchief, the othera pair of list slippers, 
and then, the gong having sounded, we 
proceeded to the strangers’ refectory. 


A WELL-KNOWN COUPLE ON THE ST 
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The Brothers dine elsewhere, possibly 
on simpler food, as we partook of quite a 
worldly repast, of which I remember 
a pleasant dish of hot stoned prunes built 
about by boiled rice, which was quite 
agreeable. There must have been nearly 
a hundred strangers around the monks’ 
board, to say nothing of the pauper way- 
farers, of whom there were a goodly 
number at supper in the poor man’s room. 
The presiding Brother, who sat at the 
head of the table, raked us all benignantly 
from behind his spectacles, and talked 
pleasantly to 
those whose 
language he 
understood. 
Without adven- 
ture the meal 
drew to an end, 
and the little 
band of travel- 
lers speaking 
so many tongues, 
drawn from so 
many countries, 
emptied them- 
selves out upon 
that rough 
saddle of land, 
that feels its 
way to the path 
leading down to 
Aosta. Just be- 
yond the build- 
ing lies the lake, 
often covered 
with ice on 
summer morn- 
ings, and by its 
side a flat sunk 
stone, marking 
the boundary 
between Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Mountains 
towered on 
either side, snow lay in the hollows, the 
air was bitter cold. If the elements are 
so unkind at the close of a temperate 
summer's day, how easy to picture the 
place in midwinter with the path lost, the 
valleys filled with snow, the little hills all 
wrapped in a winding-sheet, and the wind 
screaming up the valley! 

“Stand clear!” cried a voice, and a 
dozen dogs bounded from their kennels 
in the cellars, gambolled about us, rolled 
delightedly in a heap of last year’s snow, 
and then stood around panting for en- 
couragement. A peasant threw himself 
upon the ground, and the noble beasts 
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went through the pantomime of rescuing 
him from a bed of mythical snow, hustling 
him into it again when he showed signs 
of recovery. The audience, chilled by the 
keen air, had all slunk away long before 
this pantomime was over, and so it came 
about that the peasant’s remuneration 
came from my pocket. In gratitude for 


my half-franc’s worth of generosity he 
led me to understand by signs—for his 
Italian patois was wholly unintelligible— 
that something of remarkable interest was 
to be seen if only I would follow him. 
He led me through the darkness, past the 
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Hospice, and climbing the mountain side 
to the right stopped before a low white 
building. This Italian imp, who, I am 
sure, must have been a near relation of the 
devil’s, then bent himself double till his 
face came upon a level with the little 
cross-barred glassless window. He mo- 
tioned me to do likewise. I bent. He 
then struck a match and, thrusting it 
through the bars, encouraged the flame to 
flare up in the thick air of that little 
chamber. 

I counted twenty-five poor dead crea- 
tures, standing stiffly upright in a ghastly 
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white semicircle. For them there is no 
corruption. Frozen into stone—stone they 
will remain for ever, in the cold company 
of one another. Death had tripped them up 
so suddenly that the poor things had not 
been even able to compose themselves 
into a proper and reverent attitude. As 
they looked at the moment of dissolution, 
so they look now—so will they look in the 
next century. Alongside this clean and 
wholesome charnel-house gaped a wide 
pit not quite so deep as a well, nor as wide 
as a church door, but deep and wide 
enough to contain some thousands of 
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whitened bones, eloquent of hurricane 
nights, deep snow, and a lost path. 

The place was a battlefield, a very 
harvest- home of death, and this my 
holiday! I hurried back to the Hospice, 
and as I walked the first snow began to 
fall, covering the land as gently as you 
fold a cloak around your sweetheart’s 
shoulders. 

The strangers’ dining - hall was as 
crowded and as disorderly as the coffee- 
room of an inn. The tongues of many 
nations rose up to the hoary rafters, from 
the nasal upward inflection of the smooth, 
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keen-faced American to the deep gutturals 
of the bearded Russian. Some were 
whispering around the fire ; another slum- 
bered uncomfortably, his head against the 
wall; others sat silent, their eyes stupid with 
sleep. At the table crowded a girls’ school 
from Piedmont, whose young voices, raised 
in a vesper song, were presently to reach 
us from the windy corridors; and, brood- 
ing with mother-kindliness over all, sat the 
presiding Brother, welcoming the coming 
guest and regretting he could not offer 
better accommodation to those going 
bedward. 

He retired when the clock struck nine, 
and a moment later the door opened to 
admit another of the fraternity. He was 
of a less robust habit, his cheeks were 
sallow, his shoulders slight, but his mouth 
was strong and mobile, and at times a fine 
eloquent look shot from his eyes. 

On the threshold he. paused, inclining 
his head to the company: “‘ I speak Eng- 
lish,” he said, ‘‘ not very fluently—oh, no ; 
but I speak English, and I am come here 
to amuse the English.” 

This naive, intelligent cleric sat down 
by my side. He did not belong to the 
brotherhood of St. Bernard or he would 
have been in bed at that hour. Equipped 
with the gift of languages and rhetoric, 


and burning with missionary zeal, to him 
had been assigned the duty of gathering 
in the converts from foreign lands and 


alien creeds. ‘I have preached in six 
capitals, and in six tongues,” he told me. 
‘*In Denmark I fell ill, and I am here now as 
a guest merely to regain my health. Oh, your 
English language! ” he sighed, “‘ it is so, so 
difficult! I ’ave been learning the excep- 
tions to your rules all the afternoon. Oh, 
those exceptions! I remember that there 
are four English words where the ‘h’ is 
not aspirated. Three I know—honest, 
honour, and hour—but the fourth—what is 
it? You can tell me—no ?” 

I considered awhile, and then suggested 
** heir.” 

“Oh! tank you, tank you!” he cried; 
‘‘hair—I know, on the ’ead,” tapping his 
crisp black curls. He noted the missing 
word in a small red pocket-book, and 
then, perceiving the unsatisfied look in 
my eyes, devoted himself with a nice 
politeness to answering my questions. 

“Ma foi! what a beautiful life is 
theirs!” he cried, raising his eyes and 
hands towards the ceiling, when I begged 
him to tell me something about the 
Brothers themselves; ‘‘ what a beautiful 
life! They feed the hungry, they succour 
the poor and the distressed, they raise up 
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them that are fallen. But the life is 
killing. The Brothers of St. Bernard are 
all strong men, but twelve years of work 
in this desolate place ruins the constitu- 
tion. They are then sent down to the 
Home at Martigny.” 

I inquired, and found that such had been 
the fate of my little friend the Papist boy. 

“‘And do the dogs find the travellers, 
and do they drag them from the snow in 
their mouths, and do the monks watch the 
operation benignantly, blessing everything 
and everybody in a general way, and 
carrying wine and long loaves of bread, 
which they never seem to offer to the 
traveller ?” 

The monk smiled. ‘ What happened 
in the days when the Sunday-school books 
were made I do not know. But I can tell 
you the method of procedure to-day. 
First of all, lives are not lost on the pass 
now.” 

‘“* Not lost on the pass now!” I echoed. 
“Then what is the meaning of your Morgue 
yonder—so full!” 

He shook his head. ‘Those poor, 
unclaimed creatures have been dead a 
very long time. It is six years since the 
last body was placed there. Some have 
been there fifty years. Travellers do not 
die on the St. Bernard Pass now.” 

“Indeed,” I said sceptically. ‘And 
pray how is that managed? Do the good 
monks control the snow-storm, and com- 
mand the deep drifts to roll back from 
the valleys ?” 

““No,” he replied. ‘It is done by the 
telephone. Listen! The danger of the 
St. Bernard Pass begins, on the Swiss side, 
at the Cantine de Proz. Thence to the 
top, in fine weather, the pass is good and 
clear, but in winter the snow fills all the 
valleys, and those who live here, and have 
walked to and fro hundreds of times, can- 
not find the way. Were it not for the 
dogs, nobody would even venture out. 
Well, the Hospice is connected by tele- 
phone with the Cantine de Proz. When 
the weather is bad, and _ travellers 
insist upon attempting the pass, the 
telephone warns the Hospice, and two 
monks and two dogs go forth to meet them. 
If the wayfarers are too exhausted to walk, 
the monks put sticks under their arms 
and carry them to the Hospice. The 
dogs have an extraordinary gift of scent 
over the snow. So, you see, it is almost 
impossible for a traveller to be lost 
nowadays. Even if he is sunk in the 
snow-drifts up to his neck, the dogs will 
find him. The brothers always carry wine 
and food in their expeditions down the 
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mountains. No, they could not do without 
the dogs. The hounds have a fine lazy 
time during the three months of summer; 
but with the first fall of snow they are 
eager to begin work.” 

““The use of the dogs has always been 
to point out the way. They are never 
baffled. Before the days of the telephone 
two of them, one old and one young, accom- 
panied by a couple of monks, started each 
morning from the Hospice to the shelter 
at the foot of the pass on the Italian side. 
A similar party left for the shelter on the 
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your Oxford Street, you had some very 
particular business to transact in the City, 
would you postpone the journey if it 
happened to be raining in the Holborn 
Viaduct, or if Newgate Street was deep 
in snow? No! During the summer 


months people come here from curiosity, 
and we are very glad to see them, but the 
winter wayfarers are all poor travellers 
seeking work in Italy, or from Italy seeking 
work in Switzerland. This is the high road, 
and a terrible high road it is sometimes.” 

““And do the monks never make any 
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Swiss side of the pass. 
ahead as they do now. 
“TI believe the dogs are now rather 
Newfoundlands than St. Bernards. In 1812 
all the brood bitches succumbed to the 
cold. A cross with the Newfoundland was 
tried. It failed at first, owing to the long 
coat that resulted, which impeded the 
dogs in the snow; but, by breeding back 
to their own short-coated animals, the 
monks obtained what they wanted.” 
“The first question asked by people at 
home,” I broke in, “is—if the pass is 
so dangerous, why do so many people 
attempt it in winter-time ?” 
The monk smiled. ‘“ If, 


The dogs ran on 


living in 


charge for the night’s lodging and food,” 
I asked. 

The monk shook his head. “All are 
welcome,” he replied. ‘ The rich usually 
drop something into the little box in the 
chapel. It is attached to the wall in the 
aisle with a yellow scroll above it, 
upon which is written, ‘Offrande pour 
l’ Hospice.’ ” 

Many more things this wandering gram- 
marian told me, and many other things I 
would have willingly told him in return 
that night in the refectory of that royal, 
religious, and ancient foundation. But 
the dear fellow’s mind would not stray far 
from the English grammar. I tried him 
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with a score of subjects, but nothing filled 
him with such huge delight as a 
mnemonic aid I gave him to the proper 
pronunciation of cough, rough, hiccough, 
and plough. I thought he would never cease 
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who had thanked God for the blessing of 
another day long before the rest of the 
world was astir. I prayed with the rest, 
drank my hot coffee, and by seven 


o'clock, with string bag slung over my 
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shaking my hand, and it was with difficulty 
that at last I escaped to my bed-room. 

I slept but little, for throughout the 
night the bell clanged with the arrival of 
fresh guests, and dawn had hardly broken 
before I heard another and a louder bell, 
and presently the shuffle of feet along the 
corridors towards the chapel. I, too, arose 
and joined them in the grey dawn. It was 
bitterly cold; but the chapel was always 
full of relays of poor shivering peasants, 


shoulder, and coat tight buttoned, was 
already on my way down the mountain 
side. I had only gone a hundred yards 
when a fine shouting pursued me. It was 
my friend of the night before. We 
grasped hands. Then I began to descend 
the mountain side in earnest, and as I 
walked the last question he had addressed 
to me pattered pleasantly in my brain— 
“*What do you mean by the expression 
‘buoyed up’ ?” Lewis Hinp. 
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A CHRISTMAS-TREE VENDOR. 


By FRANK SMITH. 


Garden Market, just opposite St. 
ul’s Church, and entirely clear of the 
Market Buildings, the passers-by may or 
may not have noticed a rough wooden 
shanty, where business is done in ever- 
greens and Dutch hyacinth-roots. In 
itself the place possesses nothing remark- 
able, and trade in hyacinths and boxwood 
slips is far too everyday a thing to confer 
special distinction; but, for all that, this 
little area of the huge temple of green- 
grocery and flower-selling is very note- 
worthy, especially at Christmas time, for 
it is the great centre from which radiates 
no inconsiderable portion of Noél light 
and gladness. On this spot, during the 
last fortnight in November, a huge forest 
suddenly springs up and vanishes as 
quickly. One might, indeed, call the 
place a veritable Dunsinane, were it not 
that its Birnam Wood comes hither on the 
most peaceful of all errands. To leave 
parables alone, this part of Covent Garden 
forms the headquarters of the trade in 
Christmas-trees, a mystery of which the 
present writer never guessed the interest 
or extent until he got into conversation 
with its high priest, Mr. , who has for 
thirty years officiated as arch-dispenser of 
the sacred boughs. 

My informant was very ready to dis- 
course upon his great Christmas enter- 
prise, and it must be confessed that his 
facts and figures were good hearing ; some 
of them, indeed, rather eye-opening to the 
novice. 

“‘ We deal in trees of every description,” 
he said: “‘from the spruce-fir, forty feet 
high, to the tiny slip of eighteen inches— 
a mere toy of a thing, that people who 
have one child buy to amuse it.” 

“How many do you sell ?” 

“Well, about thirty thousand of all sizes 
every year.” 

“A huge forest. 
from—abroad ?” 

“Why, no. The greater number we 
get from Yorkshire. There are German 
trees, of course, in the market, but they 
don’t keep nearly so well as the English 
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ones. You think it’s incredible how so 
many trees could be spared every year. 
Well, you see, this is how it is. The trees 
come from gentlemen’s game preserves— 
they are the thinnings : when the tops get 
too high, out the tree has to come. We 
get nurserymen’s thinings as well for the 
little eighteen-inch slips. Then some of 
the trees are not taken out by the roots: 
we get the top, which makes a fair sized 
Christmas-tree, and is cheaper than one 
taken clean out.” 

““ What do we get for them? Well, 
all prices. A  forty-foot tree runs to 
about six pounds or thereby; a twenty- 
foot one about four pounds; and so on 
down to the smallest.” 

** Which sells at eo 

“‘ Fourpence—cheap enough, surely.” 

“‘ Spruce-firs chiefly, I think ?” 

“Yes, for the most part. The German 
firs are more like the ignum vite, but, as 
I mentioned, they’re inferior. By the 
way, a very considerable portion of our 
customers are Germans, as you’ll under- 
stand. It’s originally their custom, of 
course. We’ve a huge number of patrons 
out Dalston way.” 

‘‘And are English people as keen on 
Christmas-trees as the Germans ?” 

“Well, they used to be, but I fancy 
there’s a slight falling off within the last 
three years. English people are far more 
easily pleased with a tree than the Germans 
are. Why, a German examines and criti- 
cises, and is very particular. Indeed, he 
practically makes his tree overagain. And if, 
after all, a bough is not just as it ought to 
be, he puts that right. Then, too, English 
people are not quite so ready to spend 
money on trees as they once were. We 
find that people who once gave a sovereign 
are content now to spend seven-and-six- 
pence.” 

“* How many forty-foot trees would you 
dispose of ?” 

“Usually about a hundred. They go 
chiefly to public institutions. The Crystal 
Palace people always require some of the 
biggest.” 

‘“* And the great shopkeepers ° ” 
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“Well, they usually go in for those 
about twenty feet high or so. In the 
matter of charitable institutions there’s a 
good deal of business. If the charity is 
a struggling one, there are special terms ; 
sometimes a tree is given free of charge. 
Does one ever do duty twice? Well, 
rarely, but one such institution as I men- 
tioned may perhaps arrange with another 
for the tree to be passed on. Still, a 
night’s illumination spoils it almost 
entirely. It’s very interesting when I’m 
fitting up the tree in the ward of a 
children’s hospital to see the excitement. 
We do it at night, and the little things are 
almost wild with delight. They ought to 
be asleep, of course ; but they get wind of 
what’s going on and can hardly be kept 
in bed. It’s funny to see all the eager 
little faces stretching up to catch a glimpse 
of the show beforehand.” 

‘You have lots of little customers, I 
suppose, who are able to come here ?” 

“Oh, yes. If the last fortnight of 
November is fine (that’s the briskest busi- 
ness time), when all the trees are on hand, 
we’ve any number of children at the 
Market. They’re brought down to pick 
and choose their own tree. Lots of them 
are from the West End.” 


‘You notice, of course, that children 
take a tremendous time to choose when 
they’re let loose among great riches? 
It’s as bad here as at the toy-shop, I 
suppose ?” 

“Very true, Sir,” and my informant 


laughed genially. He seems to enjoy this 
part of his occupation. One fancies that 
he must be a kind of real live Father 
Christmas to the small fry, and, indeed, 
he is not altogether unlike the mythical 
replenisher of stockings. 

“From the middle of October,” my 
forester continued, ‘‘ or even earlier, we 
begin taking orders. All the largest trees 
are ordered well in advance, so that we 
know exactly where we are in that direc- 
tion. We supplythe trade very extensively.” 

“ And the barrow-men ?” 

“Yes; but these hawkers deal only in 
the very smallest and cheapest kinds.” 

“‘ How are the trees packed ?” 

“In matting. First the branches are 
folded towards the trunk, then matting 
and list are bound round so as to cover 
the tree entirely and save damage in 
transit. As soon as the trees arrive they 
are opened out to recover themselves and 
make as good a display as possible.” 

“With so many trees one would imagine 
your railway business was pretty serious ?” 

“Ah! there you have it, Sir. Freight 
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bills cost us just as much as the trees 
themselves, and if the season is wet or 
snowy, a good deal more ; for, you see, we 
pay by weight, and if the trees get soaked 
or covered with snow, it’s no joke for us.” 

“* But a capital joke for the railway com- 
panies ?” 

“Well, they have the advantage, it’s 
true, in such a case. When the weather 
plays us that trick, it cuts our margin 
pretty fine.” 

“It’s a good margin, though, isn’t it, 
when everything goes as it ought ?” 

“Oh, yes ; not bad at all.” 

But these be matters appertaining 
to Father Christmas’s private business 
adventures, and his precise percentage 
he preferred to keep to himself—in two 
senses. Covent Garden Market has known 
this gentleman for thirty years, and his 
father was in the business before him. 
He seemed the man to answer a small 
historical question. 

“When do you think the German 
influence began to make itself felt in 
England ?” 

“‘ Well, I should say in my father’s time, 
about sixty years ago. We came in and 
caught the market just at the best time. 
As I said, there’s a slight falling off at 
present.” 

“Of course, you do business in holly 
and mistletoe as well?” 

“Extensively. This is going to be a 
poor holly year, though ; few berries, I’m 
sorry to say. It’s a capital branch of our 
trade in a good season. As for mistletoe, 
it’s the most precarious line of all. We 
can never tell; in a week we may do a 
three months’ trade in mistletoe, or it may 
be just the other way about.” 

Then we got to talking about the 
weather, which we hadn’t talked about 
before (in the usual sense, at least), and 
this turn of the conversation warned me 
that it might be well to occupy no more of 
the merchant’s valuable time. I had come 
about his business, we had talked about 
his business, and now I felt it was high 
time that I should go about mine. But if 
you should wish further knowledge you 
must visit Covent Garden and seek out a 
short, grey-haired, brown great-coated, 
kindly-faced, comfortable, homely old man, 
who braves all weathers and has a genial 
word for everybody. Then you may be sure 
that you have discovered the person who 
knows more about Christmas-trees than 
anybody else in London, and who will be 
delighted to tell you not only how Birnam 
Wood comes every year to Dunsinane, but 
how it goes away again. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HEW! What a day! The handles 
of my cab burnt my fingers as I 
closed the doors. What a change! From 
the breezy cliffs of Folkestone to the 
dust-blurred pavement outside Victoria 
Station—from dazzling sunshine to murky 
glare; from bathing and tennis and 

Ethel’s smiles to 

‘‘ Roses a penny a bunch, Sir!” squeaked 
an old crone, holding a spray of withered 
blooms up to me in her palsied claw. I 
threw her a shilling, and told the cabman 
to drive me to Arlington Street, where the 
pleasantest club in London would give me 
shade and coolness and decent food at 
least. 

Piccadilly in August! and the ther- 
mometer eighty-seven degrees in the 
shade—was there ever such luck as mine ? 
To have to leave Ethel, to have to start 
off in this heat and welter away existence 
at a wretched little dépét town in the 
north of Ireland, where there would be 
nobody to see, and nothing to do, except 
drill. 

The thread of my gloomy thoughts was 
broken by the stopping of the cab. I paid 
my fare, and walked up the steps ofmy club, 
only to be confronted with an ominous 
piece of cardboard offensively pasted on 
the swinging door, informing members 
that whilst the premises were undergoing 
repairs they would be the guests of 
the club I’ve always called the worst in 
London! As I stood dumb and impotent 
on the pavement I received from a hasty 
pedestrian a sudden jolt, which loosened 
the vials of my wrath, and I turned to- 
wards my assailant. ‘ Why the devil don’t 
you look Bartle, by Jove!” 

John Bartle, my old school chum and 
mentor, the good-natured recipient of my 
youthful woes, a sort of jar into which 
all my crumpled rose-leaves could be 
flung. I poured forth apologies and com- 
plaints in a breath—how my furlough was 
curtailed through the Colonel exchanging— 
how I had been hauled up from Folkestone 
to go on by the evening express to that 
cursed little dépét at Kilmeny; how my 
club was shut, and I didn’t think there was 


a soul in town to lunch with; and what was 
I to do with myself from now till eight 
o’clock and—— 

“Down on your luck, eh, old fellow °” 
broke in Bartle, with that curious crackly 
voice of his, which somehow always has 
such a wonderful note of patience in it. 
“* You’ve five or six hours on your hands— 
dear me, that’s bad. J can’t see you 
through; I’ve a meeting at the Archzo- 
logical at four o’clock.” 

“Then what on earth am I todo?” I 
exclaimed. 

“You vacuous idiot,” said Bartle good- 
humouredly, “‘ I can’t put my meeting off 
for you, but I’ll tell you what. It’s 
scarcely two—come and have some lunch 
with me. I can’t pamper you with luxury 
like they give you here,” indicating the 
club to which it is my secret pride to 
belong contemptuously with his thumb, 
“but you can get some good plain food 
which will restore your balance.” 

My stomach inwardly repudiated the 
‘good plain food,” but the society was. 
not to be refused, and ten minutes later | 
was sitting opposite dear old Bartle in a 
bow window in the Calverley Club, where 
the sunshine sparkling on the river seemed 
a different sort of thing altogether from 
the same sunshine emphasising the dust 
on the Victoria Pavement. 

Out of pity for my desolate condition, 
Bartle—with a grimace at his own back- 
sliding—ordered a bottle of Mumm in ice. 
They certainly knew how to grill chops at 
the Calverley, and their Stilton was first- 
rate. After lunch Bartle asked for his 
churchwarden pipe, which the waiter pro- 
duced from the rack. Another was 
obtained for me, and I was asked to 
pencil my initials on it, that it might be 
reserved for me till I visited the club again. 

“Not a bad sort of pot-house, is it?” 
said Bartle, and, on the whole, I was glad 
to admit that it was rather pleasant. A 
feeling of cosy security came over me as I 
puffed at my pipe and sipped my coffee. 
Bartle has seen a lot, and is good company 
when you can get him to talk; and I was 
just congratulating myself that there 
were worse ways of getting through the- 
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afternoon, when he looked at his watch 
and said he must go. This was just a little 
bit too bad, and I suppose I must have 
looked rather sick, for with a grin that was 
only not contemptuous because it was so 
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MAN. 


“That sounds refreshing,” I rejoined 
languidly; ‘‘I think Ill go. Where does he 
live ? I daresay we sha’n’t bore each other.” 

“You won’t bore Aim,” said Bartle 
securely ; ‘‘ and if he bores you, I—well”— 


I WAS SITTING OPPOSITE DEAR OLD BARTLE IN A BOW WINDOW 
IN THE CALVERLEY CLUB. 


humane, Bartle said, “‘I’ll tell you what 
would do you good, young ’un—go and 
spend the rest of your time with Cherry 
Hope.” 

“Who and what is Cherry Hope?” I 
asked. 

“He’s an old friend of mine,” said 
Bartle, ‘‘ and the luckiest, most contented 
fellow you ever met.” 


with a sudden gravity—‘‘I sha’n’t waste 
my time on you in the future. He lives in 
the Waterloo Road.” 

** Waterloo what ?” said I, for my ears, 
I thought, must have deceived me. 


** Waterloo Place ?” 

“Waterloo Road,” replied Bartle with 
great distinctness. ‘‘ Number one hundred 
and five. 


I’d better write it down ”— 
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suiting the action to the word—“ it might 
fatigue you to remember it.” 

I swallowed the sarcasm and pocketed 
the address in a state of expostulatory 
wonder, which Bartle increased by saying 
as we parted in the Strand, “If you go up 
there in half-an-hour you'll find him in, I 
think. Anyhow, you won’t have to wait 
jong; he always goes home to tea about 
five o’clock.” 

After dawdling away half an hour in 
Regent Street as best I could, I got 
dreamily into another hansom and gave 
the address; and, as we rattled over the 
stones, marvelled much as to the nature of 
the being who was the most contented of 
men, yet who remained in London through 
August, and who always came home to 
tea—in the Waterloo Road—at five. 

“Eccentric millionaire, I suppose,” I 
murmured as we jolted through the increas- 
ingly dirty and depressing neighbourhood. 
I expected the cab to pull up and turn 
into some flagged courtyard, introducing 
me to a dingy but distinguished residence 
standing well back from the roadway; but 
number 105, Waterloo Road, turned out to 
be one of a flat-faced row of four-storeyed 
brick houses, generally with cards on 
their windows on which was printed the 
word ‘‘ Apartments.” 

“Confound Bartle!” I muttered sulkily 
as I alighted; “what fool’s trick has he 
been playing me?” I paused, half-minded 
to return; but those four hours till my 
train started! The thought decided me; 
I mounted the steps and rang; waited— 
knocked—and rang again. 

The door opened with a tug from inside, 
and a lodging-house servant of pronounced 
type presented herself to my disconsolate 
view. 

“Is Mr. Hope at home ?” I inquired as 
I offered my card. 

Belinda first looked at me in a round- 
eyed, not unfriendly manner, and then 
folding a grimy finger and thumb in her 
grimy apron, took my card and looked at 
that. 

‘*1’m a friend of Mr. Bartle’s,” I hinted, 
as she turned for a further perusal of my 
face. A sheepish grin came out, and 
went in again on hers. ‘“ Fourth floor, 
door on the right !” was all she said as she 
clattered out of sight down the kitchen stairs. 

Left to myself I ascended one, two, 
three, four flights of stairs—and when once 
a gaudy carpet had given place to faded 
linoleum, and this again to bare board, a 
broken sky-light announced that I had 
reached the summit of No. 105. 

I stood on the most incongruous fourth- 
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floor landing it has been mine or anyone’s 
lotto see. Three-fourths of the space— 
that is, the floor, the ceiling, and that 
portion of the wall which faced me and 
extended to my left—spoke of the well, 
too well-known Surrey side lodging-house, 
but the “‘ door on the right” was a different 
thing altogether. It was enamelled white, 
and the white was clean; and there was 
an absurd, but not ungraceful, device on it, 
the name “Cherry Hope” being painted 
in fantastic characters, and surrounded by 
wreaths and clusters of cherries and cherry- 
blossoms. 

After a pause I became aware that I was 
gazing at this notable absurdity with a 
grin, and reflecting that Bartle’s practical 
joke had at least beguiled my sad fancy 
into smiling. I knocked at the rampantly 
jovial door. No answer—though | 
knocked again, and yet again. I 
cautiously turned the handle and opened 
the door. Not a soul—but as want of 
ceremony seemed to be usual in No. 105, 
and as my first glance at the abode of 
Hope arrested my interest and attention, | 
decided to await the gentleman who always 
came home to tea. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was curious how the sordid atmosphere 
of Waterloo Road dropped from me like a 
garment as I closed Hope’s door behind 
me, and put my hat and stick on the little 
what-not ready to receive them. Who and 
what is this Hope? I asked myself. A 
madman, or an inveterate poseur? The 
room was poorly furnished; it possessed 
no apparent luxuries; it would have out- 
raged the taste of artistic London ot 
to-day; but it was so cheerful! Like the 
room of a riotous child. Everywhere you 
looked, sunshine and colour on the clean 
white paint. A forget-me-not pattern 
strayed over the prevailing blush-pink of 
the wall-paper. Some bright cushions 
relieved the monotony of the cane chairs, 
and wherever the mahogany frame could 
be seen it was polished till it beamed at 
you. A yellow-brown tablecloth made a 
good background for a vase of gay nastur- 
tiums and one or two brightly bound 
books. The windows boasted no curtains, 
but they glittered with cleanliness and 
sunshine, and their woodwork was as spot- 
less as the door. A second door on one 
side of the wall tempted me first to knock 
and then open that; and a tiny closet, 
fitted up like the cabin of a ship, showed 
a purity and daintiness of management 
which matched the room I was in. 
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Another table—deal, with no cloth on 
it, and littered with an orderly disorder 
which spoke of the enforced and daily 
occupation of a methodical man, next 
caught my attention. It was covered with 
designs, mostly coloured in the sixpenny 
paint-box style. 1 could make nothing of 
them, except that they were the sketches 
of a fantastic person, who did not appear 
to be grown up. 

Turning from these enticements to the 
mantelpiece, I discovered a motley array 
of ornaments, obviously with a history 
attached, but not interesting to those 
without a clue; and then I had a good 
look at the picture which hung above 
them. What a ranfée, brilliant little face! 
what clustering goldy curls! what blue, 
blue eyes! what an exquisite complexion, 
and what a rosebud of a mouth! If this 
is Cherry’s madness, there is method in it, 
I thought ; and then my ears were caught 
by a curious combination of sounds. 

A wheezy, asthmatical cough, and a 
queer stumping noise which came up the 
stairs and stopped outside the room I was 
in. Could it be? No—impossible! As 
I wondered, the door opened, and in 
walked, or rather stumped, the queerest 
figure I had ever seen. A very tall, spare 
man, with one leg as Heaven meant it and 
one apology in wood. A long neck, and a 
pair of champagne - bottle shoulders, 
culminated in a little round head. But 
what a funny face! It wasn’t that it was 
extraordinarily pale, and wrinkled like a 
withered apple; no, the wonder was that 
though so extremely wrinkled, it was also 
so extremely young. It looked like the 
face belonging to someone who had lived 
through years upon years of mortal 
changes and chances, and yet through it 
all had remained a baby, with all the 
trustful freshness peculiar to that period 
of life. 

He hopped a little farther into the 
room, and I then saw that he had lost one 
eye, and that his resemblance to a baby 
was heightened by reason of his head 
being clothed with soft flaxen down, such 
as is found only on the human head in 
earliest infancy. His remaining eye, 
which was much the colour of a hedge- 
sparrow’s egg, twinkled cordially at me, 
and his attitude appeared to invite some 
advance on my part. At last, with a jerk 
I recovered my straying faculties, and 
feeling strangely shy and at a loss, I said, 
“I’m afraid I’m an intruder here; but 
my friend: Bartle sent me with an intro- 
duction to Mr. Hope—and finding no one 
here, I thought I might venture to——” 


THE LUCKY MAN. 








“Oh, I’m Hope,” said the newcomer 
in a curiously sympathetic voice, cordially 
stretching out his hand; ‘and you’re 
Algie Clevedon, I’m sure. I’ve often set 
Bartle on to yarn about you. You’re his. 
favourite subject after the archeological. 
I’m so glad to see you; do sit down—no, 
not on that chair. The back leg’s broken, 
and I haven’t had time to mend it. There, 
that’s where Bartle likes to sit; and now 
we ll have some whisky. Bartle sends it 
to me, so I know it’s good. Well, really, 
now, I don’t know what could have given 
me greater pleasure—unless you ’d brought 
Bartle himself. Now, are you sure you ’re 
comfortable ?” 

And Cherry stood over me with the 
benignest smile, and such a perfect con- 
viction that everything was as it should be 
and nothing could be better, that I was. 
irresistibly persuaded to be of the same 
mind, and smiled back at him with a 
geniality reflected from his own. 

“‘T hope you ’ve not been waiting long,” 
said Cherry, bringing glasses. “I’m a 
little later than usual. I’ve been as far 
as Putney and back on the steamboat to. 
think of a design for Mr. Ridley’s soap, 
and just as we reached Lambeth Bridge on. 
the return journey I got a beauty.” 

**T don’t understand,” said I, more and 
more puzzled. 

“Oh! didn’t Bartle tell you about me ?” 
said Cherry, as he poured out the whisky. 

“He only told me to come and see yow 
because I had a fit of the blues, and you 
were an infallible cure for the disease.” 

Cherry laughed joyously. 

“Bartle’s such a funny fellow — he 
always says that of me. If he gets down 
once in a way himself, I’m sure to see him 
turn in here for a chat and a pipe. 
‘Cherry, old man, I’m hipped to-day, 
tell me how things are going with you’— 
you see, Mr. Clevedon, if a man hasn’t 
a bad nature, he can’t help feeling glad or 
sorry—for the time—with the fellow- 
creature he happens to be with—and 
I’ve always been such a deucedly lucky 
fellow, that of course it encourages other 
people.” 

I looked at the white cadaverous face, 
the wooden leg, the companionless eye, 
and half suspected some grim jest, but 
Cherry’s face as he opened the soda was 
so simply glad that I felt ashamed of my 
suspicions. 

“Is that strong enough ? ” asked Cherry, 
as he seated himself in a Windsor chair 
opposite me. 

“Just right,” I replied, and a silence 
fell between us; then something in the 
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bright cheeriness of the room, and the 
strange face opposite me, whose expression 
was so weird a mingling of radiance and 
pathos, made me say as simply as a boy, 
‘*‘T’m so glad I came.” 

If Cherry’s face had been pleasant 
before, it was positively beautiful when he 
smiled at this, though all he said was, 
‘‘Have a light?” I felt more interest 
than I ever had in a man before, and 
seeing he was not likely to take the 
initiative, but sat contentedly smoking and 
radiating, I said, a little timidly, ‘“‘ Would 
it bore you to tell me some of your experi- 
ences? I don’t want to be impertinent, 
but I should like to know why Bartle calls 
you such a lucky man, and what you mean 
about ideas for Ridley’s soap.” 

‘* Of course I will,” said Cherry heartily, 
‘though you’re unconsciously pandering 
toone of my chief vices. It’s a pleasure 
to me to talk—I suppose because:I live 
alone. Which do you want to hear about 
first—the luck or the idea? Though, for 
the matter of that, an idea zs a piece of 
luck, isn’t it? Especially when you have 
to pay your way; and this soap’s been on 
my mind for ten days. Last month it was 
a self-opening umbrella.” I must have 
looked bewildered here, for Cherry stopped 
to laugh again. 

“You see, Mr. Clevedon,” he went on, 
‘“1’m an artist by disposition, and I haven’t 
talent enough for painting pictures, which 
is lucky for me, because as things turned 
out I could never have afforded the train- 
ing. SoImake my living out of designs 
for advertisements, and a very good field 
it is — wonderful scope for invention. 
Suppose a man has a new idea to put 
before the public—no good in these days 
to be done without advertising — and 
advertising is an art in itself. Every good 
advertisement’s a pleasure to the people 
as they walk about the streets. 

‘Well, as I’ve got some fancy, and a turn 
for drawing and colour, and so on, I’m 
just the man for these people. Mr. Ridley 
came and showed me his new soap—very 
pretty—nice smooth consistency— nice 
blush - rose colour. ‘Now, Hope,’ he 
said, ‘we’ve got to make this soap go 
down.’ He was very sore with me because 
I wouldn’t adapt one of Mr. Boughton’s 
pictures for him on the quiet ; but I don’t 
approve of that sort of thing,” and Cherry 
blew his pipe in energetic protest. 

“But what is the idea you had this 
afternoon ?” I asked. 

“The best that’s been used for soap 
since ‘ Bubbles,’” said Cherry emphati- 
cally. ‘‘We’ll have that soap in the 
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shape of a heart—a nice plump, blush- 
pink heart with the raised model of a 
Cupid on one side. We’ll have it sold in 
heart-shaped boxes of blush-pink card- 
board under the name of ‘Sweetheart 
Soap,’ and with a heart-shaped poster on 
the walls there’s a fortune in it. I’ve 
made three fortunes by my advertising 
since I lost my own. ‘Three, and this’ll 
be the fourth. Four fortunes made to 
one that’s lost. Good Lord! there’s a 
slap in the eye for Fate!” 

“Yes; but,” said I, bewildered for the 
moment, “‘they’re not—they’re not your 
fortunes ?” 

“* Eh ?” said Cherry, as if he missed the 
point ; ‘not mine? Oh, I see, of course! 
Ah, but I made ’em, though!” and with a 
triumphant chuckle this child of fortune 
refilled his pipe. 

Before half an hour was over I was 
chatting with this extraordinary being as 
though he were as old and tried a friend 
as Bartle, and in answer to a few sympa- 
thetic questions I put him in full posses- 
sion of my present situation, and wound 
up, at his earnest request, with a glowing 
description of the charms—moral, mental, 
and physical—of my darling girl. ‘ Dark 
eyes, glowing cheeks, a dear little nose 
and dimples,” repeated Cherry thought- 
fully after me. ‘‘She must be a bonny 
sight! If you had a picture of her now, I 
should like to be intrusive; but perhaps 
that locket fe 

Not with as unconcerned an air as—in 
the character of a man of the world—lI 
could have wished, I detached Ethel’s 
parting gift from my chain and handed it 
to Cherry. He looked long at the 
beautiful face which was then, and is 
now—after ten years of closest com- 
panionship—the sweetest sight in the 
world to me, and gave it back in silence, 
or with what sounded like the ghost 
of a sigh, and as he leaned back puffing 
his pipe, I saw his one eye travel to 
that pictured face which had so attracted 
me. 

** She was fair,” he said at last in a low 
voice, as though speaking to his own 
thoughts, “‘ white as a lily, with hair like 
gold.” 

“Your daughter?” I asked softly, for 
the face seemed that of a girl of seventeen 
at most. 

“* My daughter ?” said Cherry dreamily. 
“No; my dove.” 

“Is she dead?” I asked timidly, for 
indeed, he was looking at the face with a 
kind of reverence which seemed to imply 
as much. 
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Cherry started, and looked at me as if I 
had given him a shock. 

“Dead?” he repeated. ‘Does that 
look like the face of a dead person? No, 
she’s alive, and-the happiest, proudest 
wife and mother in England I hope, God 
bless her! Her eldest daughter was 
married last month—married to Lord 
Draycott. I hope he’s a good man.” 
Cherry got up and hobbled to the mantel- 
piece, resting his arm on it. ‘“ Her eldest 
daughter married! Why, next year she 
may be a grandmother! A grandmother— 
my little girl!” And as he looked up at 
the picture with his own curious and most 
radiant smile, two slow bright tears made 
their way down the wrinkled cheek nearest 
tome. Quite simply, without either shame 
or ostentation, he put up a finger and 
wiped them away. 

“‘It must be jolly hard on you,” I mur- 
mured, in an abortive effort to show the 
sympathy I really felt. Cherry turned on 
me a face in which serenity had quite 
gained the upper hand. 

“‘Hard on me? Just the reverse,” he 
said, with only the suspicion of a shake in 
his voice. “It might have been hard 
enough on us both, but things turned out 
rosy, as they have done for me all my 
life.” 

“I wish,” 


I began, but stopped in fear 
of making a mistake. 

“What ?” asked Cherry, with one of 
his most benignant smiles. 

**—I never felt so interested in anyone 


in my life,” I blurted out, feeling unusually 
boyish and crude. ‘I hope you won't 
think me a nuisance, but I can’t help 
seeing that you—well, that you’ve had 
accidents ””—this agonising myself in the 
effort not to look at the tenantless eye- 
socket and the wooden leg stretched out 
on a stool. ‘And then,” I continued 
desperately, ‘‘ you tell me that somebody 
else has married the woman you love. I 
can’t see how you make it out to be sucha 
gloriously good-tempered, cheerful fellow.” 

Cherry began to laugh, but was over- 
taken by such a paroxysm of coughing and 
wheezing that he was nearly shaken out of 
his chair. 

“My dear boy,” he said, after he had 
settled down again; “the  interest’s 
mutual. I'll tell you my story in exchange 
for yours. It’s very short and not exciting ; 
but friends should know each other’s 
history, and we are friends already, I do 
believe.” 

I stretched out my hand to meet his, 
and with a cordial clasp to ratify our 
understanding, he began. 
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CHAPTER III. 


““There’s not much to tell about myself 
till I was seventeen, except that my good 
luck accompanied me all through my 
schooldays. I was, as you can guess, an 
ordinary boy with no particular talent of 
any kind whatever. I have often pitied,” 
he added reflectively, “the clever boys 
whose future is discounted by admiring 
parents. I’ve never known one of them 
realise half the golden dreams they raise, 
and, generally without any fault of their 
own, they bitterly disappoint their friends. 
Thank Heaven,” he chuckled, ‘ nobody 
ever expected anything of me, and I was 
able to enjoy my school-days thoroughly. 

“The truth is, Mr. Clevedon,” he added 
more gravely, ‘‘I am and always was an 
idle fellow. It was drawing and painting 
I really loved, and very often while my 
masters were trying to knock some of the 
stern facts of their school-books into my 
skull, I was decorating their leaves with 
the fancies that would congregate in that 
empty chamber. It’s fortunate for me 
the world has let me off so easily for my 
laziness. 

“I had a turn for chemistry, too,” he 
continued, ‘‘ which, by the way, led to the 
loss of this,” pointing to his closed lid. 
“The luckiest escape I ever had. It 
happened to be the eye that was never 
any good to me. If it had been the other 
I should have been totally blind. 

““When I was eighteen my father said 
it was time I made my living. He was a 
poor man, and had strained a point to 
keep me at school so long. Well, to make 
a long story short, I came to London and 
obtaineda clerk’s situation in Macpherson’s 
bank. The question then came—where 
was Ito live? And after many inquiries 
my father heard of a pleasant home for 
me—a house in Hammersmith which 
belonged to a widow lady who, having 
only one daughter, had more rooms than 
she could use, and was glad to let one to 
a quiet teriant like myself. You guess 
what we ’re coming to, Mr. Clevedon? It 
was there I met my little angel!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and Cherry 
fortified himself with another sip of 
whisky. ‘My father died within a year 
of my leaving home,” he resumed; “* but 
although he was my last blood relation, 
and so far as I knew, I was quite alone in 
the world, I’m afraid I didn’t feel his 
death as keenly as a dutiful son should; 
for by this time, all my spring of life, 
all my hopes and fears, were centred 
in her. We were a great deal to- 
gether; but she never thought of me 
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then but as a playmate, and I was in a 
dream of Paradise I dared not look at 
closely ; for how could I, so poor and 
prospectless, hope to be allowed to win a 
girl like that? Things drifted on in this 


way for some time, ard I was just over 
my twentieth birthday, when one night, 


** THEY CRIED OUT WHEN THEY SAW 


coming home late from work, the omnibus 
on which I was seated over-balanced, and 
all the passengers were pitched out. I 
had the box-seat next the driver. He was 
killed on the spot, poor fellow! I got off 
with a broken leg. If the omnibus had 
fallen the other way, I believe our fates 
would have been reversed. I told you I 
was fortunate. 

“‘ My darling was standing in the open 
window when I was carried home. She 
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and her mother made a pretty picture. 
Even in my pain I noticed that, bending 
over a newspaper they were eagerly read- 
ing, the two heads, grey and golden, were 
just touched with the afternoon sun, They 
cried out when they saw me being helped 
up the path, and Mrs. Duncan threw the 


ME BEING HELPED UP THE PATH.” 


newspaper into a corner. I had reason to 
remember that paper. 

“Well, Alice and her mother nursed me 
for six weeks, and I owe to what looked 
like an irreparable misfortune the greatest 
happiness of my life. My leg didn’t get 
better, Mr. Clevedon. In spite of doctors 
and nursing, something went wrong, and 
there was nothing for it but amputation. 
I lost my place at the bank, and began 
to be sorely afraid of becoming a burden 
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on them, but they wouldn’t hear of such a 
thing. They had grown to feel as if I was 
one of them, Mrs. Duncan said, and 
things drifted pleasantly on until one day, 
I don’t know how it came about, my love 
and I understood each other. Her mother 
was very kind, though, of course, she 
wouldn’t allow a formal engagement until 
I could see my way to keeping a wife. 
You may suppose how I planned for the 
future, and how I chafed at being a 
prisoner and inactive while so much was 
waiting to be done. 

‘One evening Mrs. Duncan came into 
the room where Alice and I were casting 
up accounts, and calculating how far a 
pound would go in housekeeping. I 
could see at once that something had 
happened ; she looked so excited, and in 
her hand she held a piece of crumpled 
newspaper. The minute Alice saw her she 
jumped away from me and moved off into 
the window. She was always timid before 
her mother, poor child.” 

Here Cherry paused, and seemed for a 
moment to lose the thread of his story. 

“‘ Was it the same paper you saw them 
throw away?” I suggested, to bring him 
back to the point. 

“The very same,” replied Cherry with 
animation. ‘It had been carried down as 
waste-paper, and to-day, in tearing it up to 
light the fire, Mrs. Duncan had just caught 
sight of my name. I was wanted as next-of- 
kin to Silas Hope, an eccentric old second 
cousin of mine, who had died intestate, and 
so given me a country house, and a 
property bringing in between eighteen 
and twenty thousand a year.” 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed, and, oddly, 
at the same moment a suspicion of that 
excellent Mrs. Duncan took possession of 
my mind. 

Cherry proceeded—“ Of course, now I 
could plead for a regular engagement. I 
wasn’t to come into my property till I was 
one-and-twenty, and I’d still six months 
to wait; so it was agreed among us that 
the wedding should beon Alice’s eighteenth 
birthday, which would be two months from 
that time—eight months in all. 

“‘ We had five months together, she and 
I, and I don’t think—no, I don’? think,” 
said Cherry, sitting bolt upright and 
speaking very seriously, “that I ever saw 
a shadow in her eyes the whole time.” 

“It was in the early part of the year, 
glorious weather, and her little face was 
like the incarnation of spring. She’s 
been happy since, I know; but she was 
happy then, too, with me.” And Cherry 
leaned back and puffed at his pipe with 
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an absolute self-satisfaction which struck 
me as the most convincing, while at the 
same time the most impossible, thing I 
had ever seen. 

Stooping forward presently to knock 
out the ashes from his pipe, he added, in 
a rather dry tone for him, ‘The month 
before I came of age, a son of my cousin’s. 
who had been supposed dead, came home, 
and of course claimed the property.” 

“Before you could enjoy it!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“That was fortunate, wasn’t it?” said 
Cherry, as though agreeing with something 
I had said. ‘If I had had the use of it, 
I should have found it irksome to have 
gone back to poverty. And worse than 
that,” he added, in a lower tone, “I 
should have dragged er into it as well.” 

‘“Then she gave you up ?” I ventured. 

“T offered to give her up,” said Cherry, 
with a touch of dignity, “‘and of course, 
in justice to her daughter, the mother 
insisted that it should be so.” 

Oh, that mother! Hadn’t I guessed it? 
I sat silent and indignant, not daring to 
blame Alice, but feeling very much dis- 
posed to address a few plain words to the 
gay little portrait opposite me. 

I glanced at Cherry. He was, with a 
quietly contented air, tracing some lines 
with a pencil on paper. As I watched, 
I saw them grow into a likeness of the 
same face. I suspect he could draw no 
other—and, indeed, in all advertisements 
designed by Cherry I have since noticed a 
family likeness. He was quite in ignor- 
ance of it—and would have been indignant 
if he had known—but whenever he used 
girls’ faces, whether they were smiling at 
**Beecham’s Pills,” gloating over ‘‘ My 
Queen Velvel,” or languishing at “‘ Sweet- 
heart Soap,” that shallow-hearted little 
chit unconsciously sat for them all. 

“And she—Miss Duncan—married ?” 


I continued, feeling that it really did not 
matter what one said to this extraordinary 
man, and longing to hear it out to the end. 
“She married my cousin,” said Cherry 
composedly. ; 
“What, the one who got your fortune ?” 
I really half suspected Cherry of piling up 


the agony. 

“It wasn’t mine,” he replied. “Yes, 
the same man. They live in Chicago.” 
And after a silence, as if he suddenly sus- 
pected me of pitying him, he added: “ At 
first I almost wished it had been someone 
else, but Jack was a real good fellow— 
he’s a big man now. They’re very happy, 
and I like to think,” he concluded triumph- 
antly, “‘ that she got the money after all.” 
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I finished my whisky at a gulp, and got 
up to go. I hadn’t much more than time 
to walk to Euston, and I felt as if 1’d had 
a shock. 

As I shook hands with him in farewell 
I was startled by a sound of scuffling and 
quarrelling outside the door, and as I 
turned in that direction a stout shiny- 
faced woman burst into the room, leaned 
against the door, and putting her apron 
up to her eyes broke into sobs. Cherry 
was some time before he could get himself 
listened to. I heard him say: ‘* My dear 
Mrs. Jennings, there ’s a good soul, do tell 
us what’s the matter?” and finally, “‘ Let 
me introduce my friend, Mr. Clevedon— 
Mrs. Jennings.” At this the good woman 
made a supreme effort, wiped her eyes, 
and dropped me a curtsey. 

“IT hope you’ll overlook it, Sir”—she 
addressed us in alternate gasps—‘“‘ it’s not 
my ’abit—as Mr. ’Ope will speak to—to be 
burstin’ in on gentlemen like this. But it 
seems crewel ’ard on you, Sir, a ’arder 
working gentleman there never was, or 
more of a gentleman—with that cold on 
you as may be serious,” and here she broke 
down altogether. 

‘Bless me,” said Cherry, ‘‘ what are you 
talking about, Mrs. Jennings?” But at 


this moment there was a curious quiet 


single rap at the door. 

Mrs. Jennings’ jaw dropped, and Cherry 
looked at me. 

“It’s from Morton’s,” said Mrs. 
Jennings, in a stage whisper, “they ’re 
come.” 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Cherry in a 
whimsical tone, with the slightest possible 
expression of dismay. 

“They came half an hour ago,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Jennings in the same blood- 
curdling manner; “‘ but I wasn’t going to 
let ’em interrupt you. ‘ Wait,’ I says to 
them ; ‘ wait till the gentleman’s visitor’s 
gone, if you call yourselves men.’ I’ve 
kep’ them as long as I could, Mr. ’Ope ; 
I have, indeed,” and the poor woman set 
off again. 

Cherry smiled at me a little ruefully. 
*“You’ll forgive the intrusion, won’t you ?” 
he asked. “It’s a little difficulty I’ve 
been in. I can settle it on Saturday; but 
I suppose they couldn’t wait. Now, Mrs. 
Jennings, we must let them in. You'll be 
getting me into trouble for refusing them 
admittance. Don’t be afraid; they won’t 
eat you. How many of them are there ?” 
and putting her gently aside, he opened 
the door. 

“Pray come in, gentlemen,” he said, 
and two strange-looking men entered 
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furtively. The first was short, burly, 
somewhat smartly dressed, and evidently 
very much ruffled ; the other, who had an 
air of gentleman-like resignation, was tall 
and thin, and exceedingly shabby. 

I had never seen a bailiff that I know of; 
but I didn’t need telling who they were. 
I looked at Cherry, who appeared much 
less embarrassed than his visitors. 

“Gentlemen,” he said serenely, “I’m 
sorry you have been inconvenienced. I 
have explained to Mrs. Jennings; I have 
no doubt of your right to be here.” 

At this the short man stepped forward. 
“‘Of course, a man doesn’t care to be 
hindered in his dooty,” he said, in a dis- 
agreeably thick voice, ‘ but wimmin allays 
rub me up the wrong way; they never will 
take things quietly. However, I don’t 
want to make it unpleasant. Now look 
here, what are you going to do about 
this ?” in a confidential tone ; and coming 
nearer, with a blue paper in his hand, 
“It’s only seven—ten—six; can’t you 
settle it?” 

“I can not,” said Hope, and placed a 
chair for the tall man, who stared at his 
wooden leg and didn’t take it. 

** Well, I shall have to leave this man in 
possession,” continued the other, pointing 
to his subordinate. 

“I’m sorry I can’t make him more 
comfortable,” and Cherry smiled and 
bowed pleasantly to the gentleman indi- 
cated. 

“‘He’ll be five shillings a day for his 
expenses,” continued the man. 

“‘And I’m sure it’s little enough for 
such an uncomfortable business,” replied 
Cherry. 

“* Oh, well,” said the man disconcertedly, 
after a look at me, at Cherry, and a pro- 
longed stare at the whisky-bottle. “I'll 
wish you good-evening.” 

“Good - evening,” rejoined Cherry 
affably ; and Bailiff No. 1. went, stopping 
at the door to say with sudden ferocity 
to his subordinate, ‘“‘ You keep yourself 
quiet.” 

The old man meekly acquiesced, and we 
were relieved of one presence at least. 

“Mr. Hope,” I said eagerly, drawing 
him away from Bailiff No. 2, who had now 
taken the chair and put his hat under it, 
“‘T am sure—I entreat that you will allow 
me to r 

“TI couldn’t hear of it, my dear boy,” 
interrupted Cherry, “though I’m_ very 
much obliged to you all the same. I shall 
pay it on Saturday—the Sweetheart idea 
has come just in the nick of time. Now 
pray! you'll hurt me if you persist.” 
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AS A BRIGHT WARM SUN WAS SHINING, THE PATIENTS WERE ALLOWED TO SEE 
THEIR FRIENDS. 


“But consider,” I said; “if you wait 
till Saturday, it will be so much more 
expense.” 

**That’s true,” replied Cherry, “ five 


shillings a day, eh? But— well, Mr. 
Clevedon, I’m not very clever with money, 
and that’s a fact: I should have been sure 


to do something silly with it; and this old 
chap looks as though he wanted it as 
much as anybody I ever saw. Look at the 
clock, my boy, you’ll miss your train if you 
don’t get a cab, and a fast one. Good- 
night, good-night—don’t you think of it 
again; I don’t mind him a bit. He’s 
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sober, and seems pleasant — the poor 
fellows generally give way to drink, you 
know. On the whole, it’s rather lucky he 
turned up to-night,” he continued, when 
we were outside the door. ‘‘ You’ve 
made me talkative with that sympathetic 
manner of yours, and I should have felt 
lonely after you had gone. Good-night, 
mind the stairs. I’d come down but I 
should only delay you with my old stump. 
Good-night — hurry along,” and Cherry 
fairly pushed me halfway down the first 
flight, talking all the time. 

I dared not miss my train, and besides 
there was no withstanding Cherry, so I ran 
down, whistled a hansom, and arrived in 
time to get a comfortable corner seat in 
the eight-o’clock express. 

What my thoughts that evening were I 
should find it hard to say. I only know 
that I wrote to Ethel’on the journey, and 
instead of the love-sick, forlorn epistle I 
had mentally composed in the morning, I 
sent her a glowing rhapsody, in which 
I set forth the glory and unquenchable 
delight of living anywhere and in any cir- 
cumstances; and I wrote altogether in 
such an exalted strain that when I 
opened her reply some days later the letter 
began by saying that of course she was 
delighted to hear of me in such high spirits, 
and could not be thankful enough that the 
first hours of separation, which she had 
passed quietly in her own room, should 
have been so invigorating and full of 
cheerfulness for me—still, was I quite 
sure we hadn’t both made a mistake ? 

So if Bartle, as I suspect, sent me to 
Cherry Hope to take life lessons, the first- 
fruits could not, on the surface, be pro- 
nounced a success. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nearly a year had passed; I had made 
my peace with Ethel, and our wedding day 
was fixed. In the merry month of May 
I came up to town for three months’ 
furlough—my last season as “ an engaged 
man.” 

Halcyon days ! 


y j I had no thoughts but 
of Ethel, and Ethel had no thoughts but 
of me—except a few which she spared for 


the trousseau. Even this she told me was 
for my sake. ‘She didn’t wish me to 
marry a dowdy.” 

One day when this important subject, 
which I could never quite regard as 
essential to my happiness, absorbed my 
fiancée, I took the opportunity of strolling 
in the direction of South Kensington to 
look at some flats I had seen advertised. 
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I had got as far south as the Fulham Road, 
and tired out and dissatisfied, was making 
my way home without having seen any- 
thing decent. ‘‘ What an awful neighbour- 
hood this must be to live in!” I thought as 
I passed, with a shudder, hospital after 
hospital: the Diseases of Women and 
Children, in pleasant contiguity with 
Cancer, and—between them—the Hospital 
for Chest Complaints. 

I gave an involuntary glance through 
the railings of the older part of this last 
institution. It was evidently visitors’ day, 
and as a bright warm sun was shining, the 
patients were allowed to see their friends 
in the grounds. In groups of two or 
three they strolled along the paths, while 
some, who had not so much strength left, 
chatted on the seats. As I glanced at the 
latter my eye was attracted by a solitary 
figure which somehow seemed familiar to 
me. I had seen that bright serene face 
before, and yet—and yet—‘“* Cherry Hope, 
by Jove!” I called out involuntarily, and 
he caught his name and nodded pleasantly 
to me. 

I quickly gained admission, and Hope 
hobbled cheerfully towards the lodge to 
meet me. 

“Well, have you passed through the 
golden gates of matrimony ?” he asked as 
he warmly shook me by the hand. 

“* Next week,” said I. 

“That’s splendid,” he replied rap- 
turously, and I found myself pouring out 
my joy while he listened with a delighted 
countenance. I was in the full swing of 
my prothalamion when he suddenly sat 
down and began to cough violently. Then 
I realised what a change had come over 
him, and what had made him seem 
different at first from the man I had called 
on so unceremoniously in the Waterloo 
Road. His face was thin then, now it 
was emaciated, and his hand, as he shaded 
his face from the sun, was sadly trans- 
parent; but the extraordinary part of it 
was that he looked, if possible, more 
cheerful than ever. The quick walk to 
meet me had brought on a bad fit of 
coughing, and I was shocked to see a 
bright red spot of blood on his handker- 
chief as he took it from his mouth. 

“It’s lucky I’m coughing now,” he 
said, as soon as he could get his breath. 
“It means a better night for me.” 

For a minute or two he sat looking with 
a kind and placid interest at the patients 
and their friends who surrounded us, and 
I found it hard to break the silence. 
Suddenly his interest acquired a little 
sadness as he drew my attention to one 
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particular group. It consisted of a 
middle-aged man and woman with three 
children. 

“Father and mother?” I asked Cherry. 

“Ves,” he returned. ‘‘ The wife and 
children come here every visitors’ day. 
The doctors don’t think he’ll last the 
month.” As he spoke, the man passed 
his hand hastily across his eyes. ‘“‘ He is 
not thinking of himself,” said Cherry 
quietly. ‘He is dreading the time when 
they will be left quite unprotected.” His 
rapidly changing face lighted up with an 
expression of awe-struck gratitude. ‘‘ Don’t 
think me selfish,” he said at last, ‘‘ but I 
can hardly exaggerate my happy destiny 
in having no such bonds to attach me to 
life.” 

“‘ Bartle wouldn’t care to hear you say 
so,” I replied, hardly knowing how to 
continue the conversation. 

“Bartle!” he cried merrily. ‘To 
Bartle a thousand years are as a day. 
Even when I’m dead I sha’n’t interest 
Bartle like a mummy of one of the 
Pharaohs. But I’m not dead yet, and I 
hope next month to have left the hospital 
and to be back in the Waterloo Road—if 
theyll have me. It was fortunate the 
Sweetheart Soap wasa success. It enabled 
me to square up with them, and everybody. 
Do you remember my two visitors?” he 
laughed. ‘‘The one you left with me 
turned out to be the pleasantest fellow! 
It isn’t everyone who has such luck with 
bailiffs.” 

For a moment a feeling of irritation 
possessed me. It wasn’t Hope himself 
that caused it, but the people about us. I 
couldn’t help thinking of my own abound- 
ing good luck, and contrasting it with 
theirs. 

‘*Some people,” said I, “are fortunate 
enough only to know bailiffs in stories and 
newspapers.” 

‘Fortunate you call it,” cried Cherry. 
*‘Why, that’s the reason of the absurd 
mistakes people make about them. I’d 
as soon have tea with a bailiff as sit down 
to dinner with a judge. He sees home-life 
from outside; but a bailiff gets at the 
heart of the matter, Give me a bailiff for 
company.” 

It was no use struggling against his 
influence. It was not the words them- 
selves, but the air of victory and con- 
viction with which he spoke them that 
conquered me. He certainly was the 
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happiest man J had ever seen, as he sat 
wheezing and gasping on that bench in 
the Brompton Hospital. 

“‘Bartle got me here,” he continued, 
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“and he thinks I’m settled for life. But 
he’s mistaken ; I shall be out again before 
the summer’s over. He’s away now on 
one of his trips for the Archeological, or 
he would have looked me up.” 

After saying good-bye I slipped back, 
and asked to see Doctor Roberts, one of 
the house physicians, with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance. 

“Oh, yes, Hope!” he said with a 
sympathetic smile. ‘‘ He came to us last 
month, and ought to have died—but he 
didn’t. He’s lost one lung, you know; 
but there’s plenty of vitality in him yet. 
He’ll be out before the end of the 
summer. By the way, | congratulate you 
on your marriage.” 

I promised myself to call and see Cherry 
Hope with Ethel after the honeymoon ; 
but, somehow, we seemed even more 
absorbed in each other after marriage 
than we were before, and I grieve to say 
Cherry was for the time forgotten. 


CHAPTER V. 

Early in the following April, shortly after 
my first child was born, as I sat one 
evening over a cosy fire in Ethel’s bed- 
room, feasting my eyes on the picture 
opposite me of mother and son, I received 
a letter from Bartle, who in the interests 
of the Archzological had gone on a 
mission to Central India. 

It read as follows— 

Agra, March 12. 

My Dear Boy,—Delighted with your cable. My 
congratulations to your wife, and my respects to 
my godson. I'll bring him a toy model of the 
Taj Mahal when I come home. From young 
Hopeful my thoughts revert to old Hope. I’m 
uneasy about him. I can hear nothing, and my 
last letter to Waterloo Road was returned on Her 
Majesty’s Service. This looks bad, and somehow 
I feel fey about the old fellow. Now your anxiety 
about Ethel is happily over, do oblige me by 
looking him up and seeing what can be done. The 
papers give frightful accounts of the cold at home 
this winter—it must have been bad for him, Try 
to get him to Malta on the excuse of meeting me—of 
course, I pay all expenses. Let me have a cable 
when you ’ve found him.—Yours ever, J. B. 

I handed the letter to Ethel, and while 
she read it walked up and down the room. 
I with my wife and child, Bartle with his 
Archeological—between us we had let 
the old chap slip. I thought of his face 
as I last saw it; I recalled that hacking 
cough, and felt a sharp misgiving. I 
looked at Ethel as she handed me back 
Bartle’s note—the dear girl spoke for 
me. 

“You will go to town to-morrow, won’t 
you, Algie ?” 
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“If you can spare me, darling,” I said, 
kneeling by her couch and taking her 
delicate little hands in mine. 

“IT must,” she replied; and a domestic 
scene ensued which has nothing to do 
with this story. 

The next day saw me in town. I put 
up, as usual, at the Burlington; and, after 
a hasty lunch, started off in quest of Hope. 
I reached 105, Waterloo Road—deserted ! 
and a board up, “‘ To Let,” and, in smaller 
letters, ‘“‘ Key next door.” I applied there, 
and the door was opened by a murky-faced 
damsel, who had so many points in 
common with Belinda of “ 105,” that for 
a moment I thought it was she—but no! 

My inquiries elicited nothing very satis- 
factory. Mrs. Jennings had emigrated to 
an Australian station, where some bachelor 
relative had offered her the post of house- 
keeper. Good for Mrs. Jennings! But 
Hope? On further inquiry I was told 
that of course all the lodgers being dis- 
persed—and No. 105 standing empty 
ever since—the lame old gentleman had 
gone too. Where, she didn’t know, but 
should suppose he was still somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, as before the 
weather got so bitter cold she had seen 
him pass once or twice, looking very 
much aged and shaken, and _ terribly 


shabby for him who was always so much 
the gentleman ! 

Finding nothing further could be learnt, 
I remunerated Belinda No. 2, and heavy- 
heartedly walked up and down the terrace, 


wondering how M. Dupin Lecoq or 
Sherlock Holmes would act in a similar 
difficulty. 

Inquire of some of the local shop- 
keepers was the best advice I could give 
myself; and a little side street furnished 
me with the names of Judd, grocer and 
ironmonger, Jameson, oil and colourman, 
and Brett, baker and confectioner. 

Two out of the three knew Hope by 
sight, but had not seen him for many 
weeks. ‘‘ And likely enough we sha’n’t 
see him again,” added the grocer’s wife in 
a matter-of-fact but not unkindly tone. 

** Was he so ill ?” I asked. 

“In a galloping consumption, if ever I 
saw one,” was the answer. ‘“‘ He was that 
shook by his cough that he couldn’t get 
out more than two words at a time, and ’is 
pore ’ands was that thin an’ white you 
could a’most see through ’em.” 

** You don’t think,” I exclaimed, horri- 
fied, ‘‘ that he was in want ?” 

The grocer’s wife shook her head. ‘“ He 
was always the gentleman was Mr. Hope, 
and uncommon proud with all his simple 
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way of talking. The illness—that ’ud be 
enough to make him thin ; but he looked— 
well, starved! There ain’t no other word 
for it.” 

““What on earth shall I do?” I mut- 
tered, with a stamp of futile irritation, 
when the grocer, who had been thought- 
fully rubbing his chin, said— 

“If you step round to the dairy in the 
next street, Sir, they’re more likely to 
know where Mr. Hope lives than any of 
us about here.” 

Thanking him hastily, and receiving my 
direction, I made for the dairy. As I 
went I noticed that the evening had quite 
closed in, and the wind met me round the 
corner with an icy stinging cruelty, which 
put the finishing touch to my grim fore- 
bodings. 

They knew him at the dairy, and a 
sweet-faced, careworn - looking woman 
wrote down his address. 

“‘ He used to come here every day,” she 
said, ‘‘as long as he could get about; but 
that’s five or six weeks ago.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“‘Hle’s been that for many a month, 
Sir,” she answered simply. ‘“ Every time 
he left us we thought we’d seen the last of 
his bright face. We’ve done all we could, 
and when his bit of money failed him, it’s 
only a little milk and a few eggs I could 
spare on credit. My husband’s a man of 
business, Sir, and, of course, looks to him- 
self, and I have to account for every penny. 
Poor Mr. Hope! he could always hearten 
us up, no matter how bad things were, 
and the last words he said to me were, 
What a lucky circumstance Mrs. Jennings 
should be gone away, not to be distressed 
with his cough at nights!” 

Poor old Cherry! I said something 
about seeing him again, and darted out of 
the shop to Cherry’s lodging—only pausing 
to get a bottle of brandy from an adjoin- 
ing public-house. The dairywoman, unable 
to leave her shop herself, had given 
me a little covered can of cream, and I 
had, with a sort of insane desire to cover 
my visit with a pretence of lightness, 
bought a bunch of early primroses from a 
flower-girl I stumbled against on coming 
out of the dairy. 

Even with a lump in my throat and the 
tears smarting at the back of my eyes, I 
smiled at the comical picture I presented— 
tearing along with the flowers in one hand, 
the uncovered brandy bottle in the other, 
a smart malacca cane under my arm, and, 
hanging on it, the tin can sending little 
splashes of cream through the lid over my 
furred overcoat. The boys of Waterloo 
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Road saw the humour of me, too, and gave 
delighted chase. 

Arrived at the house, I pulled a dilapi- 
dated bell-handle, and a cracked tinkle 
sounded from within. I had time to 
receive a general impression of extreme 
poverty before a woman answered the 
summons. Her body was in rags, and her 
face was absolutely sodden with hopeless 
misery. 

She quickly dispersed the young imps 
who attended me, and in answer to my 
eager question, a kind of dull wonder 
expressed itself in her eyes; and in a 
gentle, but perfectly toneless voice—the 
voice of a woman unloved, unnoticed, and 
unfed—she replied— 

“Yes, he’s here. I wouldn’t have kept 
anyone else, but if you’re his friend you 
should have come before; he won't last 
the night. You’ll find him in there.” 
As she spoke, a sullen-looking fellow— 
her son, as I afterwards learnt—put her 
on one side and walked past me out of 
the house, turning to say— 

“‘If you are the gen’leman’s friend, you 
can stop him going on the parish, p’raps. 
Mother and me are to be turned out to- 
morrow. Maybe you’ll find a place for 


him—he won’t trouble you long.” 
I gave my own doctor’s address, and 


asked the man to fetch him in a cab, 
which he seemed glad to do. I then 
turned the handle of the door indicated, 
and went softly in. 

It was a small room, and almost bare of 
furniture, and lighted only by a candle 
which was guttering into its socket. There 
had been some attempt at a fire earlier in 
the day, but it had died for want of fuel. 
The missing panes of the windows were 
stuffed with rags; but the wind whistled 
through them in derision. The sash was 
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broken, and with a shudder I saw that it 
was propped with Cherry’s wooden leg. 
Alice’s portrait, leaning against the wall, 
was the only relic of Waterloo Road. 

Misery — great God! what misery ! 
With a blinding contrast the thought 
of my own home flashed through me— 
and with an aching throb of pity I 
moved the candle so that it’s light should 
fall where Cherry lay. Pity! how had 
I dared! 

His eyes were closed, and though his 
face was a mere mask of skin and bone, 
through it there shone a glory of hope 
realised which made it the grandest and 
most moving sight I had ever seen. I 
thought him gone, and knelt; but as I 
touched the ice-cold hand, his eyes 
unclosed, and recognising me, the old 
radiant friendly smile flickered over his 
face. I poured afew drops of brandy into 
his mouth. It revived him for a moment, 
and, bending down to his lips as I saw 
them move, I caught the word “‘ Lucky!” 

“Oh, why lucky ?” I groaned. 

“Why,” he whispered, “they’re going 
to sell us up to-morrow, and I’m—it’s 
selfish, I know—I’m moving out to- 
night.” 

He seemed to doze off again. I watched 
and waited. 

When the doctor came presently, I put 
a finger to my lips, for I hoped he was 
asleep. 

And so indeed he was. 

BS % * * 

When Bartle returned to England 
some months later, we went together to 
Cherry’s grave ; and—from the inscrip- 
tion on the cross which Bartle had 
placed over it—I learnt for the first 
time that Hope’s baptismal name was 
Jeremiah. JANET ACHURCH. 





FITTING OUT AN 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


HOSE who have read Mr. Jackson’s 
book, ‘‘The Great Frozen Land” 
(Macmillan) will not need to be told that 
the British explorer, though young in 
years, has had plenty of experience of a 


MR. FREDERICK JACKSON, 
Leader of the Expedition. 


kind likely to test himself and his outfit 
for the work he has in hand. 

Frederick Jackson was born just five- 
and-thirty years ago. All his life his eyes 
have been turned to the Arctic as his 
sphere of ambition, but before he was 
able to settle down to a systematic study 
of the conditions of life and travel in the 
Polar area fate took him to parts of the 
world where his constitution thoroughly 
proved its hardihood for climates in which 
the contrasts represented not fewer than 
150 degrees of the thermometer. To- 
day, or rather up to July 3, when our last 
news left that mysterious land upon which 
he and his plucky companions have taken 
up their lonely abode, he was in the very 
best of health, and was confident that, 
barring the catastrophes, which unfortu- 
nately have dogged the footsteps of Arctic 


explorers these three hundred years or 
more, he would be able to satisfy the world 
as to the limits of the island, or conti- 
nent, so unexpectedly discovered by the 
Austrian, Payer, rather more than twenty 
years back. 

As to his chances of reaching the Pole ? 
That is entirely another question. Jackson 
himself would be the last in the world to 
be so impertinent as to suggest that he is 
to succeed where so many brave men have 
failed. His headquarters at Cape Flora 
are only six hundred miles from the Pole 
itself. He has already made a dépdt, 
containing sufficient food and firing to 
sustain three men fora period of fifty days, 
considerably further north, and between 
July 3, when the ship Windward, which 
took him and his followers, left for 
England, and the close of the summer 
he had at least two months in which 
to make further advance northward and 
construct yet more caches. 

Among the many schemes of Polar 
exploration that have been laid before the 
world, Jackson’s is, at any rate, a practical 
one. His idea has always been that the 
catastrophes incident to almost every 
Arctic expedition have arisen from the 
fact that exploring parties have en- 
deavoured to proceed north in a ship. 
Jackson’s theory is that the explorers 
should proceed by ship to the most 
northerly possible land—land offering 
opportuni- 
ties for the 
use of 
sledges, 
drawn by 
dogs, men, 
or horses. 
Guided by 
the advice 
and experi- 
ence of 
many Arctic 
experts, who 
are fortun- 
ately still among us, he selected Franz 
Josef Land as his headquarters, which 
spot, it will be remembered, Mr. Leigh 
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Smith reached with safety, though he 
eventually lost his ship in 1881. 

Carrying out his plan of always trusting 
to actual experience, whenever possible, 
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thereby making a record—for the Wind- 
ward is the first vessel that has ever gone 
to Franz Josef Land, wintered there, and 
come away in safety. The public has 
























































A REST ON THE WAY. 


Jackson secured the services of Mr. John 
Crowther, the ice-master who had success- 
fully aided Mr. Leigh Smith in attaining 
Franz Josef Land, and who has since 
proved his ability by taking the Windward 
to Franz Josef Land and back again, 


already learned that she encountered some 
difficulties in going, and very considerable 
hardship on the return journey, and 1 
must confess that I hardly recognised the 
battered wreck now lying in the London 
Docks as the trim little steam-ship that 
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sailed away from Greenhithe on July 12 
last year. 

Having made up his mind as to where 
he would go, Jackson spent a winter 
testing materials in as similar a climate as 
he could find within more or less con- 
venient reach of England, and as he has 
already narrated his experiences in “* The 
Great Frozen Land,” it is not necessary to 
say more than that the outfit he based on 
the long, lonely sledging journeys therein 
described enabled him and those with 
him to pass the winter in the Arctic 
under conditions of comparative comfort. 
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map-making, cleaning skins, sketching, 
developing photographs, thinking of the 
dépéts they have made, and how many 
more will take them to the Pole—if all is 
well. Boxes of books they have, and a 
musical box with a thousand tunes inside 
it to cheer them up when spirits are low, 
and for sport and exercise—do not Polar 
bears tap at the very windows with their 
huge paws °” 

This, I believe, is by no means a fancy 
picture, and I know that of minor creature 
comforts such as tobacco and cigars, with 
an occasional glass of port wine, there is 
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Concerning his sledges, he received much 
advice from ‘‘The Father of Sledging”— 
Sir Leopold McClintock. 

Mr. Charles Morley, who had an oppor- 
tunity of interviewing some of those who 
returned, thus describes Mr. Jackson’s 
home (I have never: seen it, and I cannot 
do better than quote the words he obtained 
from an eye-witness): ‘‘ Very comfortable 
and homelike is that big log hut, with its 
green baize walls hung with pictures, its 
easy chairs, glowing fires, lamps swinging 
from the roof, and I daresay a carpet of 
some sort, and a gay rug or two. Jackson 
and his men should be there at this very 
moment, if all is well, wintering for the 
second time in 80 degrees north latitude, 
writing up journals, working out reckon- 
ings, juggling with those cabalistic signs, 


no lack. The port wine, indeed, brought 
down upon Jackson’s head the wrath of 
many teetotal correspondents among the 
British public upon the eve of his de- 
parture. Nansen, it will be remembered, 
took no alcohol, and was not greatly in 
favour of tobacco. Jackson, however, 
guided by his own experience and that of 
many old Arctics, determined that by way 
of an occasional luxury, or as a medicine, 
alcohol in one or two forms was advisable. 
Though almost a teetotaler himself, he 
felt that for sledging purposes, after the 
long day’s toil of dragging heavy loads, a 
stimulant that could be easily thawed and 
did not require actual boiling would be 
convenient and _ cheering. Naturally 
enough he took with him many thousand 
pounds of tea, cocoa, and coffee. 
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The picking of his men was a much 
more difficult task than the selection of 
the provisions. It is typical of our 
Anglo-Saxon character that no sooner 
was a scheme of this kind mooted 
than we were inundated with appli- 
cations from volunteers from all parts 
of the Empire. Some of them gave 
curious reasons for desiring to join. One, 
I remember, offered to pay a handsome 
sum if allowed to accompany the party 
for the purpose of big-game shooting ; 


another, not of the dominant race, though 
perhaps filled with the spirit of Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘Native born,” after several 
days’ correspondence, revealed the fact, 
by means of a personal call, that he was a 


full-blooded negro. Naval and military 
officers, retired and on active service, 
barristers, doctors (there were a consider- 
able number of doctors, I remember) and 
even clergymen, were all smitten with 
Arctic fever, and each, according to his 
Own account, was the exact man Jackson 
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wanted. It was difficult to refuse some of 
them, so eager were they. 

The ordeal of examination, physical and 
otherwise, was a strict one. Again, 
following his rule of availing himself of 
practical experience, Jackson consulted 
Dr. William Neale, who had accompanied 
Mr. Leigh Smith, and who subjected each 
applicant to a physical examination some 
of them are not likely to forget. It was 
necessary that each candidate should be 
possessed of various qualifications, and 
while one often came across a man who 
was a good astronomer or natural history 
expert, it did not necessarily follow that 
he was physically fit, or, if able bodily, of 
the necessary temperament. Amiability 
is an absolute essential for prolonged work 
of this kind. None but those who have 
gone through the experience can under- 
stand the thousand-and-one trials of 
temper that must be borne by men who 
year after year pass their waking and 
sleeping existence in each other's com- 
pany, shut off from the world and subject 
to many hardships. 

The announcement that every man 
should be prepared, if necessary, to risk 
his life on a lonely desert for three years 
somewhat damped the ardour of some, 
though not of so many as one would have 
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supposed. The applications brought out 
the curious fact that there is a considerable 
number of people for whom civilisation 
has no charms. Jackson himself is one of 
these. Despite the fact that when in the 
mood he is full of fun and humorous chat, 
he is quite content to go off on a solitary 
expedition such as he describes in “‘ The 
Great Frozen Land” for days and months 
together. 

I gained an amusing insight into his 
character when I witnessed on one occa- 
sion a little tussle between him and a 
newspaper interviewer. Jackson, like 
many other men of simple mind, has 
absolutely no knowledge, and considerable 
awe, of the Press. We were arranging 
some matter of detail when the inter- 
viewer was announced. He was a small 
man, and by no means built for Arctic 
work, Jackson thought he was one of the 
volunteers who were calling in every 
minute, and began politely to intimate 
that he did not think the applicant 
would be able to stand the rigour of the 
climate. 

‘“*I don’t want to go,” replied the news- 
paper man laughing; “‘I merely want to 
know about the expedition on behalf of 
the ce 

The explorer’s brow clouded. He drew 
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me aside, and said, “‘ What has it got to 


5,9) 


“It is his business to get information in 
this way and publish it,” I remarked. 


ma, 
aU 


MR. FREDERICK JACKSON AT HOME: 


“Well,” he replied, “the expedition is 
my business. It has nothing to do with 
the newspapers.” 

Our friends of the Press are not so 
easily put off, and the little man was 
persistent. Jackson was still puzzled, but 
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eventually took the matter in hand with an 
exceedingly good grace, and did it, as he 
does everything, thoroughly, plying that 
unfortunate reporter with a string of 


Pais 
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technical terms, degrees of latitude and 
longitude, that fairly puzzled him. I am 
afraid Jackson’s respect for the Press 
underwent a slight change for the worse 
when, next day, the paper announced that 
no human being had ever been further 
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north than 8°324. It was a simple mis- 
take—probably a typographical error— 
for 83°24. 

Of the many things that have been 
written about him, I think he has hardly 
read one, save the few shown him by 
friends, and to this day, I have not the 
least doubt, he does not understand 





exactly why the Press publishes reports of 


Polar expeditions. I do not think I ever 
saw him read a newspaper. Indeed, for 
months previous to his embarkation he 
was so immersed in Arctic literature and 
in correspondence relative to the ex- 
pedition that he had little time for any- 
thing else. Nor do I know a man who 
eats less. Over and over again have | 
known him to rise at dawn, work hard all 
day, and not break his fast till late at 
night, and often did he labour at his 
desk for several days without sleep, or 
the desire for it. A hansom to him is 
only a cockney form of sledge, and to 


see him, immaculately attired, as “by 
some strange freak of character he 
always is, alight from a hansom in 
motion and accost a friend with a 


terrible back-slap (I feel them yet) was a 
spectacle that astonished many a London 
cabman. 

Standing over six feet in his Arctic 
boots, broad in proportion, straight as an 
arrow, keen of eye and square of chin, 
Mr. Jackson is an extremely presentable 
Anglo- Saxon type. His chief character- 
istics, I should say, are thoroughness, 
readiness of resource, and perseverance. 

Closely identified with him in the work 
and his right-hand man is Lieutenant 
Armitage, R.N.R. Armitage is a quiet, 
determined young fellow, a son of the 
distinguished Grosvenor Street physician. 
One of the most promising officers in the 
P. and O. service, he was most kindly 
‘lent” by that company for the purpose 
of the expedition, and 1 can well believe 
that so long as they maintain such a 
standard of officer so long will the P. and 
O. Company keep its great reputation. 
Had Jackson searched the wide world over 
he could not have found a man more to his 
taste. There is a quiet determination about 
Armitage that inspires all who meet him 
with the idea of reserve force. In his 
charge 
anything happening to Jackson, and he 
will most probably accompany his leader 
in his northern marches. Among his 
other qualifications are a knowledge of 


intricate observations ofall kinds, meteoro- 
logical and magnetic, so essential to the 
enterprise. I am 
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only sorry that next 


December 1895 
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is the expedition in the event of 
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summer sees the termination of his leave 
of absence. 

The doctor of the party is Reginald 
Kettlitts, who underwent a special prepara- 
tion for the expedition. He holds with 


Jackson that one of the best means of 


preventing that scourge of Arctic expedi- 
tions, scurvy, is the eating of fresh meat, 
and, so far, the explorers have been free 
from any disease whatever, thanks probably 
to the fact that they are under the imme- 
diate orders of Jackson and the doctor. 

With the sailors of the Windward, alas! 
all did not go so well. One died from 
natural causes, two from scurvy. But it is 
curious to note that those who perished 
persistently refused to eat bear and walrus 
meat until too late. Sailors are extremely 
conservative in matters of diet. One of 
them complained that he was not provided 
with a sufficient amount of salt junk, 
perhaps the worst possible food under the 
circumstances. Lime juice, though it was 
consumed in proper quantities, did not 
appear to prevent the outbreak. 

The selection of a vessel was one of the 
most important matters in connection with 
the expedition, for while Jackson is a 
believer of the land theory of Polar work, 
it is obviously necessary that the ship by 
which the land is attained must be of 
unusual construction. 

A great many vessels were seen and 
examined. Eventually, acting on advice 
which has since proved to be good, I pur- 
chased the Windward, and in such good 
stead did she stand Jackson’s party that | 
know they would deeply regret her present 
condition did they know of it. By next 
June, when she again starts forth, she will 
be strengthened in every part, the spars, 
bulwarks, and ?tween decks, which had to 
be used as fuel in the sixty-five days’ battle 
with the ice on the homeward voyage, will 
have been replaced, boilers and engines 
overhauled, and the vessel put into the 
same condition in which she went down 
the Thames last year. 

In view of the fact that Jackson has 
entered on this hazardous task without any 
prospects, or even thought, of pecuniary 
return, it would be unfair to destroy the 
value of the book he will publish by com- 
municating to the public a detailed nar- 
rative of his work. Indeed, his friends 
and advisers wisely protected his interest 
in this matter by precluding the pub- 
lication of his journals and those of the 
other members of the expedition until he 
had accomplished his labours; but there 
is no objection to the publication of the 
intentions of the party. 
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His present idea is to remain in Franz 
Josef Land until the autumn of 1897. Next 
year fresh men will go out to replace the 
scientists who have made their col- 
lections, and who will in all probability 
return with the ship if she is so for- 
tunate as to get back in September or 
October. I say “if,” because one cannot 
speak definitely in matters Arctic. This 


will be less heavily laden. She cannot 
have a much more severe struggle with the 
ice-pack, and she may have a much lighter 
one, so that it will be possible for us to 
send letters, stores, and help to Jackson in 
June and to receive replies in September 
or October at latest. If she isnot back by 
October she will, of course, winter in Franz 
Josef Land and return in the autumn of 


MEMBERS OF THE EXPLORING PARTY LEFT IN FRANZ JOSEF LAND. 


will be better understood when I say that 
last August, after she had sailed, com- 
munications from Siberia, Northern Russia, 
and Nova Zemla seemed to intimate that 
she would never reach Franz Josef Land. 
lhe ice was said to be especially severe, 
and one newspaper telegram 


suggested 
that the Windward had already been 
beaten. Next year we hope she will have 
an easier task. Experience has taught us 
that it would be wise to start earlier. She 
will leave, therefore, in June, some six 
weeks earlier than she started in 1894. 
She will not have to stop at Kabarova, and 


1897, by which time Jackson will have had 
two more summers in which to obtain his 
object. 

I would take this opportunity of dealing 
with the great amount of correspondence 
that reaches the honorary secretary of the 
expedition, Mr. Arthur Montefiore, and 
myself from well-wishers of the expe- 
dition. Many of them send suggestions 
which are impracticable. All of them, 
however, are carefully considered. I am 
somewhat surprised at the numberof people 
who propose that Jackson should proceed 
north in a balloon. Now, with all respect 
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to the Swedish. explorer André, who starts 
next year in the endeavour to reach the 
Pole in a balloon, I would say that Jackson 
always replied to balloon enthusiasts in 
the following terms, which I heartily echo. 
‘I should be inclined to take balloons 
with me could I be 
convinced that bal- 
loons were manage- 
able in England. If 
it be not possible to 
manage a_ balloon 
in England it is cer- 
tainly much more 
impossible in_lati- 
tudes where storms 
are of almost daily 
occurrence, and 
where the ordinary 
appliances forrepair- 
ing and filling a 
balloon are unob- 
tainable.” 

Designs for steam 
and petroleum motor 
carriages, sledges, 
tricycles, reach me 
very frequently. 
Machines of « this 
kind have been care- 
fully thought of,. but 
rejected by Jackson. 
He had seen none suitable. I may 
mention, however, in reply to those 
who suggest the use of. bicycles, that 
Jackson has ordered. two bicycles to be 
sent next year with the Windward. For 
exactly what purpose he requires them I 
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am unaware. Certainly his experience 
this year did not seem to point to the fact 
that a cycle would aid him in getting very 
far north. He seems to pin his faith to 
those Siberian ponies, of which six more 
will be sent next year. Were it possible 
to annihilate space 
and ice, and the 
strange little long- 
haired cobs to reach 
him by next March, 
his work would be 
greatly accelerated. 
As to the question 
which is put to me 
several times every 
day of my existence, 
** Will Jackson reach 
the North Pole?” I 
would reply, ‘‘ If he 
succeeds in exploring 
Franz Josef. Land I 
shall be much more 
than satisfied. If he 
attains the Pole I 
shall be extremely 
surprised.”. _ To, talk 
glibly of getting to 
the Pole is todiscount 
the efforts of the 
splendid men— 
British, | American, 
Austrian, and Scandinavian—who have 
hazarded their lives without success. The 
making of a correct map of even a portion 
of Franz Josef Land is a task of quite 
sufficient magnitude for even so enter- 
prising a man as Frederick Jackson. 
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R. JOHN BURNS said the other 
M day that no man knew London 
re he had been down into her sewers. 

\ slight acquaintance 
the subterranean city convinces me beyond 
the possibility of doubt that his argument 
should be met with a Pplacet. Just as the 
joy of the blessed is supposed to be the 
greater from the contemplation of the 
sufferings of the damned, so is the satis- 
faction of the taxpayer the more complete 
from the contemplation of the terrors and 
the marvels which lie below him, and 
which minister so largely to the reduction 
of his doctor’s bill and the preservation of 
his health. 

I made up my mind to go into the sewers, 
and to write literally De profundis some 
months ago. Man, however, proposes, 


and the London County Council disposes. 


1 found upon application that the. mere 
amateur cannot descend into the depths 
at his own sweet will. Sewers and their 
circumstances wait for no man. There 
are days, nay, weeks together, when the 
roaring tides below our streets close the 
tunnels of the shades even to the most 
expert. And though I had _ permission 
readily enough, and was put in the charge 
of a courteous engineer and a band of 
skilled sewermen, many days passed before 
I was able to carry out my intentions. 
The autumn rains had flooded darker 
London; a foaming torrent of water 
seethed down towards the river, and closed 
the nether highway to all but the rats. 

It was during this interval of waiting 
that I first met a man of the sewers. My 
inquiries had interested me in the subject, 
and chancing to pass a well in the Finch- 
ley Road, above which there stood a grimy 
object, clad principally in leather, I stopped 
to chat with him. Though his condition 
was not such that you would have asked 
him to take the only plush chair in your 
drawing-room, he was, nevertheless, an 
intelligent fellow, and very ready to talk 
with me. 

‘Have you been down ?” I asked as I 
stood at the top of the ladder and looked 
into the darkness below. 
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with the wonders of 
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SEWER RAT. 


**T reckon not, 
just ’ark at it!” 

He pointed with his thumb in the 
direction of the sewer, and I bent forward 
and listened. ‘The sound was that of a 
rushing cataract—a low humming 
as of a flood at its height. 

‘I suppose you could not go into that,” 
I suggested. 

‘*Oh! you could go into it, guv’ner,” he 
replied satirically, ‘‘ you could go into it 
right enough—leastwise, if you wasn’t 
leavin’ widders and orphins.” 

I overlooked the plural, and put another 
question— 

‘You mean,” said “that you would 
not come out again. I suppose yours is a 
pretty dange rous occupation ?” 

“Well,” he answered, deliberating, 

‘you might call it that. A mate of mine 
was swept off his legs not many weeks 
back and carried half a mile under the 
road here. ‘That was all the result of a 
shower, guv’ner. Ye see, it’s the showers 
as does us. One hour you’re down there 
with the water barely over your ankles; 
the next you’re fighting for your life with 
the flood up to your waist. It’s wonderful 
how the water does rise sometimes in 
these ’ere sewers. I remember last year 
goin’ down this very well on a day in 
April, when you’d have staked your life 
against a capful of rain falling. I left 
my mate, who was on the look-out, 
telling him there was no need to call me 
at the next well; but I hadn’t been down 
twenty minutes when there came a flush 
of water which took me near a quarter 
of a mile. Me and the rats, we went 
together; I could hear ’em squealing as 
the water carried ’em along, and half a 
hundred of ’em must have touched my 
face as they passed. I was about drawing 
my club-money that morning, I can tell 
you, guvner. Lucky, I got hold of the 
bricks just where the Terrace drain comes 
in, and there I fixed myself till they could 
come down and haul me out.” 

** Don’t you always have a man on the 
look-out above ?’ 

** Ay, that’s so ; 


guv’ner,”’ said he; “ 


why, 


noise 


but what’s he going to 
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do when a shower comes sudden, and 
you 're a long way from the wells? 
Y ou ’ve a job to flush a length, and may be 
it’s an hour or two’s work. He think it’s 
all right, and don’t trouble himself for 
half an hour. The rain comes down while 
his back ’s turned—and where are you 7” 

I did not attempt to answer the question. 

‘Tell me,” said I, “‘ what about the 
rats? Are all those famous rat-stories 
true? Is it a fact that rats as big as dogs 
worry sewer-men in dark corners ?” 

He laughed a grating laugh, wrinkling 
the black mud upon his face into strange 
lines and patches. 

‘Rats as big as dawgs—well, I’m 
blowed. Rats as big—look here, Mister, 
that’s the best thing I’ve ’eard. Rats 
as—now, who was telling you them lies 7” 

“Oh,” said I, “everyone up here 
believes that millions of huge rats with 
expressive eyes haunt the sewers. Isn’t it 
true ?” 

‘*True? I like that. 
get at you, guv’ner. Of course it ain’t 
true. Not as there isn’t rats and to spare; 
but as for being as big as dawgs, why, it’s 
blarney, Mister. The biggest rat I ever 


Don’t you let ’em 


saw was near to being the size of a small 
cat, and that’s an out-of-the-way rat. Most 
of ‘em are as big as kittens and no bigger. 
And I can’t say as they’re fierce neither. 


They take no more notice of me than if I 
was a post. I’ve had ’em swarming over 
me by the hundred in a small sewer, and 
they haven’t give me as much asa scratch. 
Don’t you believe it, Sir. Rats has got too 
much to do to waste their time fightin’ 
such as we. They go about their business 
and we go about ourn, and we haven't 
got much time to talk to each other on the 
road.” 

“Won't they turn upon you if they are 
cornered ?” I suggested. 

“Bless yer ’art, who’s goin’ to corner 
‘em? For the matter of that, they’re 
cornered every sewer you go into. Yes- 
terday, now, I was up the siding out by the 
station, and I came sudden upon a hundred 
rats all huddled together in acorner. I 
had to step among ’em to get through ; 
and I was doubled up walking, so that my 
face almost touched ’em. Would you call 
that cornering ’*em? Well, they didn’t 
touch me and I didn’t touch them. I just 
went on my road and they stopped 
where they was. There is tales, of 
course, of men such as me being eat up 
by rats. May be in the old days there was 
truth in ’em. But you may lay your life 
they ain’t true nowadays, guv’ner, and may 
tell folks as I said it.” 
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I assured him that I was quite con- 
vinced, and went on to ask about his work. 

“What is it like down there in an 
ordinary way? Is the air very heavy ?” 

““*Eavy—depends what you call ’eavy. 
It’s warm enough, especially when you ’re 
wrapped up like I am with woollen things 
all over you, and these boots up to your 
hips. But the air’s sweet, all right, and I 
never got no harm from it yet. Why, look 
here, I’ll be sixty next year, and I’ve been 
sewering since I was sixteen. Do I look 
as if I was ailin’? Not me, nor my mates 
either. If there was nothing but sewer- 
water to meet, | wouldn’t be the one to 
complain. But it’s the chemical stuff as 
does us—the stuff as manufacturers and 
such-like pours into the drains to poison 
poor working men. You don’t get much 
of that. up here, but in the City and down 
the South side it’s dreadful. There was 
four poor chaps suffocated and drowned 
down the Fleet way not two year ago. 
There isn’t a sewer-man in London what 
hasn’t been made ill by their stinking 
stuff, and it’s time the Government did 
something to’em. If I had my way I’d 
send ’em down below and keep ’em down 
there a day or two, just to see how they 
liked it. They ain’t much better than 
murderers, to my way of thinking.” 

“But apart from this chemical stuff, 
don’t you find that being in such a filthy 
atmosphere, and having water running 
over your legs all day does you some 
injury ?” 

“Well, I ain’t found it yet, and I've 
been at the job more than thirty years, 
Mister. Now and agen, may be, I’ve a 
touch of the rheumatics in my arms and 
back; but I never was in ’orspital, and 
that’s something for a man to say. All 
said and done, guv’ner, sewering isn’t work 
I’ve got to quarrel with. Most of my 
mates are hale men, with plenty of flesh 
on their bones, and no time to go running 
after doctors. What they suffer from is 
rheumatism first, and after that wi’ their 
throats. But I’ve never heard of one of 
them having the fever; and I don’t think 
going down sewers ever give a man the 
fever yet.” 

‘* And is the work well paid ?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s paid well enough. Twenty- 
three bob a week I get, and good wages 
too. You see, there’s many days we 
can’t get below; and often enough a 
man has no more to do than walk his 
round and see that all is right. And this 
job’s looked up since the County Council 
folk took up with it, Sir. They’re a smart 
lot, and sewers ain’t what they used to be, 
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not by a long way. Bless you, it’s all as 
clean down below now as a dinner-plate, 
you take my word for it.” 

I did not take his word for4t, since a 
few weeks after I had spoken to him, 
I heard from the engineer who had 
promised to show me the sewers that all 
was then well. There had been a suc- 
cession of fine days, and a promise of fine 
weather. If all keeps right (said my 
guide), we can go down to-morrow. As 
things turned out, we did go down “‘to- 
morrow.” Imet him by appointment at 
one of the entrances of the great Finchley 
sewer; and though I had little stomach 
for the undertaking when the time came, he 
pooh-poohed my scruples, and proceeded 
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immediately to prepare me for the fray. 
I found then that you do not go down 
a sewer “just as you are.” On the 
contrary, you must dress up almost with 
the same care as a diver. In the first 
place, there is a pair of stout woollen 
drawers reaching to your waist. Over 
these you pulla pair of great boots, the 
cops of which might well be buttoned on 
to your shirt-collar. A sou’wester hat of 
leather, and a blue serge slop drawn in 
tightly at the sleeves complete an attire 
which, if not exactly in the latest style, is 
at least well adapted to its purpose. 

So soon as I was dressed, that which the 
engineer described as the “fun” began. 
He put a candle into my hand, and his 
workmen opened the grating of the well 
and asked me to descend. I looked down, 
expecting to see a ladder; but such a 
luxury was not to be discerned. A number 
of horseshoes deftly knocked into the wall 
was the only help in going below. It is 
all very well to descend a contrivance of 
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this sort when you are clothed and in your 
right mind. But given a pair of Gargan- 
tuan boots, and when you have a disposi- 
tion to back out of the whole thing, the 
process is not so easy. I have come to the 
conclusion that the most ridiculous sight 
in the world is that presented by an 
amateur trying to descend a street sewer. 
Nor when he is at the bottom of the well 
is his case much better. 

** You will soon fell all right,” cried the 
engineer when we landed at last, and I had 
only to step from the manhole into a stream 
of swiftly running water; ‘‘ set your feet 
down firmly, and don’t mind the rats. They 
can’t get up your sleeves ; and one or two 
round your boots won’t make any difference. 
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Have you got your candle all right ?, Then 
come along!” 

With this word he plunged into the 
stream, and I saw that the water washed 
just above his knees. It was a dark, ink- 
like flood pouring onward swiftly through 
a tunnel which might have been as large 
as a decent railway arch. I could not for 
some minutes see a yard before my eyes ; 
yet gradually I became accustomed to the 
flickering and dim light of the candles, of 
which there were ten or twelve—some 
stuck against the wall, some carried in the 
hands of the workmen who followed us. 
All these lights resembled nothing so much 
as lamps seen through a fog. The air of 
the tunnel was warm and heavy, yet in no 
way offensive. The bottom of it was quite 
firm and hard, and I was told that it was 
paved with glazed tiles. I fear, however, 
that for the first ten minutes, at any rate, 
my powers of observation were distinctly 
limited. The effort of dragging my boots 
through the water was intense. I felt like 
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a man in a Turkish bath—yet one who 
must do the work of a navvy. I was 
bathed in perspiration, and a sense of 
suffocation was not to be put off. Indeed, 
the sight of a ray of daylight streaming 
down a manhole was welcome beyond 
words. And in this ventilating-shaft I 
stood, gasping for my breath, and mentally 
condemning the contrivor of the Cloaca 
Maxima to the nethermost shades. 

“Ha!” said the engineer, “ pretty 
warm, isn’t it? But you should be down 
here when the water is running. There’s 
not much fun on a quiet day like this, 
unless we have an explosion. Explosions 
are all in at the price, though I can hardly 
call them amusing. A really bad one will 
lift the gratings for hundreds of yards 
round. It will also lay you as flat asa 
carpet in the mud. You must know that 
the chemicals some fools pour into this 
place emit gases, and the case is not rare 
when a man’s candle fires these gases, and 
he has a pyrotechnic display all to himself. 
It’s dangerous, too, if there’s anything 
like a flood in which to lose your foothold. 
You may be carried two or three hundred 
yards before you know what the matter is ; 
and when you get up you are not exactly a 
spectacle for a levée.” 

He went on to tell me that we were in 
one of the great mains, of which there 
are many—Hornsey, Highgate, Finchley, 
Kilburn, the Fleet—all running down to 
the Thames, and so into the great inceptor, 
avast tunnel running side by side with 
the river and carrying the sewage to 
Barking. Each main has innumerable 
small sewers sticking from its sides like 
bones from a fish. ‘These are the house 
and street drains of the cross-roads, and 
unsavoury places they are at the best. 
When I had recovered my equilibrium 
somewhat, my guide put me into one of 
these drains, the openings of which we 
had passed again and again as we stalked 
through the great tunnel, hearing above us 
the rumble of the street traffic, and below us 
the low thundering of the Metropolitan 
trains. Difficult as progress was in the 
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main, it was heaven itself to the branch. 
I was pushed headlong into an aperture 
which could not have been more than 
three feet high, and certainly was not three 
feet wide. Bent double, often dropping 
down upon my hands, unable to see a 
yard before my face, I felt like a man 
buried alive. What was worse, I was 
conscious of rats in numbers brushing 
past my face and crawling slimily upon my 
neck. The sensation was beyond words— 
indeed, the most horrible I have ever 
known. 

‘“* Ah,” said the inspector, when I had 
been dragged back ignominiously into the 
great drain, ‘‘few amateurs can stand those 
places. Yet they’re all right when you are 
accustomed to them. We know at once, 
when our candles grow dim, that the air 
iS gétting too sultry for us, and then we 
back out and wait until the drain has been 
ventilated. ‘They are not pleasant places 
to see though, and you will do better to 
come along with me and look at one of 
our subterranean waterfalls.” 

I agreed to his suggestion, and at a later 
hour in the day 1 found myself again 
under ground, but this time in the City. 
He had taken me to a place beneath Wal- 
brook Street, where there is a fall from a 
high to a low level sewer, and the sight 
was impressive to a degree. A cascade of 
inky water foamed and thundered over a 
steep flight of steps. The dim light of 
candles, the dark forms of the sewer- 
men, the sparkle of the foam, the low, 
monotonous roaring, the foetid atmosphere 
of the tunnel, conduced to the grim power 
of the spectacle. It was difficult to realise 
that all this was to be seen within a mile 
of Bow Bells ; that hundreds of thousands 
passed above the spot every day ignorant 
of the wonders which lie buried below 
our streets. And this, for a_ truth, 
is the dominant thought which remains 
of all the many impressions my visit 
to the sewers gave me—this thought 
of the amazing second city which lies 
buried, yet alive, beneath the greater 
London. WILFRED WEMLEY. 
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ing with a rare sincerity the most 

intimately beloved of English writers. 
When one of our entertainers dies, we 
are wont to regret our lost amusement, to 
heave a hasty sigh over man’s mortality, 
and perhaps to give him a public funeral. 
Literature does not often earn a nearer 
grief. But here we were, hundreds and 
thousands of us, who had never sunned 
ourselves in his presence, but had yet 
enjoyed the glow of his hospitable nature, 
feeling personally poorer— 


J UST about a year ago we were lament- 


Gentle host and brother, so kind you led us in. 
Now that you’ve gone forth the door, we stay 
lonely with your kin. 

The years will allot his place and fame; 
but by one power he must stand pre- 
eminent in any company—that of repro- 
ducing the very nature which his closest 
friends knew in pen and ink. This is 
something beyond, or beside, literary 
genius—it is social genius; and we were 
not inconsistent when we so deeply 
mourned a mere writer: it was by his 
social genius he won us. Now a year 
after he has gone, our cause of lament is 
laid still more open to us in the Vazlima 
Letters, the outpourings of the exile in his 
last years. Bright and melancholy by 
quick alternations, like Stevenson himself, 
they show us the terms, good and bad, 
on which his entertainment was produced, 
and its cost. It is not all very cheerful 
reading. The last days of Abbotsford rise 
in our minds again and again. ‘All these 
[ trifles ] that touch me are Pretty Big ; and 
yet none touch me in the least, if rightly 
looked at, except the one eternal burthen 
to go on making an income. If I could 
find a place where I could lie down and 
give up for (say) two years, and allow the 
sainted public to support me, if it were a 
lunatic asylum, wouldn’t I go, just!” But 
itis not all dowie. The pathetically proud 
“I wonder if anyone had ever more energy 
upon so little strength ” is followed by his 
cheery defiance of invalidom: “I wish to die 
in my boots ; no more Land of Counterpane 
for me. To be drowned, to be shot, to be 
thrown from a horse—ay, to be hanged, 


rather than pass again through that slow 
dissolution.” In these letters you get 
quite clearly beyond the stubborn 
optimism, which was always too argu- 
mentative to be believed in by any save a 
shallow reader ; but it is perhaps true, as 
he says, that he always nearly trusted in 
the “ultimate decency of things ” ; and he 
never learned the whining tune. His 
groans are the groans of a brave man, and 
of a stern one. The ‘‘ something of the 
Shorter Catechism,” not a new-born 
possession, was a little more audible at 
the end. ‘‘The world must return some 
day to the word duty, and be done with 
the word reward. There are no rewards, 
and plenty duties.” We may never have 
had one of our own blood who spoke with 
such familiar sympathy as Stevenson does 
in these letters; yet each will hear in 
them the words of a dead kinsman. 
Among the other notable biographical 
matter of the season, next to the Vazlima 
Letters in intimate interest, is a_ series 
from another writer who was also a mind- 
ful friend, Edward FitzGerald. In the 
evening of his life, after he had forgotten 
all literary ambitions, if he ever had any, 
when already he “‘ smelt the ground,” he 
was a faithful, affectionate, and most 
unaffected correspondent of Fanny Kemble. 
There is no hint of overpressure here, and 
no memory of it. After all, one likes to 
think of literature married to great leisure. 
Far from the world, but not forgetful of it, 
keeping open house to nephews and nieces, 
loving the fresh air and his boat, yet 
contented enough to be imprisoned by 
the weather and bronchitis so long as he 
can see green at his window and have his 
“Don Quixote” indoors; reading, re- 
reading his Crabbe, jotting down a story 
or a song for his good friend, making a 
dash to London now and again, even to 
the pit of a theatre to catch a taste of old 
times; living a good deal with shadows, 
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yet loving gossip ; and if making no very 
heroic effort about anything, yet accepting 
old age, bad weather, and the other ills 
from which even scholarly leisure cannot 
escape with ‘‘ Ce sera le mois de Mai tant 
qu’il plaira 4 Dieu ”—he is a restful figure 
to think of. A warm-hearted man, he was 
likewise an unusually cool-headed one. 
Friend, celebrity, or plain nobody, you 
are weighed very exactly by him. He 
accepts no one else’s judgment. He has 
no sentimental insincerities. The world 
had no magnet for him, but he never 
scorned it, and there is not a trace of 
the fossilising that generally results 
from too much leisure and retirement. 
He had the literary temper if ever man 
had it, yet literary life had no glamour 
for him. Stevenson, who said he had 
outlived illusions, wrote: ‘‘I wonder 
exceedingly if I have done anything at all 
good; and who can tell me? And why 
should I wish to know? . . . And yet 
and yet—one would like to leave an image 
for a few years upon men’s minds—for 
fun.” FitzGerald was serenely and 
inhumanly indifferent. His was not the 
frame of mind of the man who plays to us 
constantly, provides amusement for our 
thousand-and-one sleepless nights. But 
with literature a driving, chaffering trade, 
with these notes of pain from Vailima in 
our ears, FitzGerald’s attitude is soothing. 
In such leisure as his we should like to 
think all our poetry and romance were 
woven. 

Biography of one kind or another has 
had some excellent recent additions, 
though none so friendly as the two I 
have been speaking of. Mr. Nisbet 
Bain has compiled an admirable life of 
Hans Christian Andersen. Andersen did 
himself too much and too little honour in 
his autobiography: psychologically it is 
of importance, but for fact, proportion, 
fairness, it is altogether unreliable. One 
ends here by liking Andersen. He was 
always quarrelling and taking offence. 
Critics he would have slain, and thought 
the deed a holy one. But among his not 
few attractive qualities was this—that he 
never tired of life. “If I could only go 
back to thirty,” he once said, “‘and yet 
retain all my experience, I would turn somer- 
saults all the way down the Ostergade.” 
And again, “‘ Life is, afterall, the loveliest 
of fairy tales.” His vanity was open and, 
therefore, the less bitter. When, after he 
had come to fame, he called one day on 
Grimm, and found that Grimm, though a 
Danish scholar, had never heard of him, 
he was angry, and with some reason. 
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One night at the theatre, from his place 
in the pit, he saw Thorwaldsen, Ole Bull, 
and Oehlenschliger in the stalls. ‘‘ Il am 
not big enough to go there yet,” he wrote 
to a friend, “but tis sure to come. Yet 
it annoys me to be excluded by an iron 
bar from the place where are nearly all my 
acquaintances and society friends, while I 
am obliged to sit by the side of the man 
who trims my hair.” Not great-hearted 
this; but there are better stories to set 
against it. In spite of all the flattery he 
got and sought from big folks, with the 
simple he was simple; and there is a 
delightful picture of him sitting the whole 
of one midsummer evening in the Swedish 
Highlands, clipping patterns for an old 
woman’s gingerbread cakes: ‘‘ Nutcrackers 
with spurred boots, windmills that were 
both men and mills, with slippered feet 
and doors in their stomachs, and ballet- 
dancers who pointed one leg at the 
Pleiades.” ‘I hope,” he says, “‘I shall 
live in the Dales in my gingerbread 
patterns.” Tolerance of a few vanities 
and foibles is a little price to pay for some 
of the most delicate imaginings of the 
century ; and Mr. Bain, by his unflattering 
but sympathetic attitude towards him, has 
made the tolerance easy. 

Miss Stoddart in her Life of Blackte 
has drawn an excellent and reliable por- 
trait of the erratic Scot—no easy task, for 
to some he was an inspired prophet of 
nationalism, to others a “‘ blethering” fool, 
and to others again a kindly, modest, and 
steadfast man. She has got behind the 
swinging plaid and the flowing hair; yet she 
has not suppressed these interesting and 
picturesque appendages, symbols of his 
vivacity, his lightheadedness, his vanity, 
and his hatred of all academic and other 
pomposities. 

Until they are given a complete Life, 
Christina Rossetti’s friends will welcome a 
very brief but sympathetic memoir of the 
poetess by Miss Procter. It attempts 
little in the way of literary appreciation, 
but its modest purpose—the rendering of 
homage to a beautiful nature—is gracefully 
fulfilled. 

For the “ gift-books” of the season the 
best black-and-white artists of the day 
have been called in; but I have seen few 
that have not had careful attention paid to 
their text as well. A notable feature about 
most of them is the effacing of the 
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boundaries between books for young and 
old. The new Sindbad, for instance, 
which Mr. Strang and Mr. J. B. Clark 
have illustrated, is, I suppose, what is 
called a picture-book; but it will appeal 
chiefly to the most artistic and the most 
imaginative person in a_ household, 
whether he be in nursery or study. 
There is the touch of a master in Mr. 
Strang’s drawings, in their sureness, 
humour, and fine decorative sense. And 
he does not leave Mr. Clark so far behind. 
They have not been given the bald Sindbad 
of our childhood to illustrate, but Mr. 
Lane’s version, which has the real Oriental 
taste left in it. Mr. Strang’s other work 
of this season must not be ignored—his 
original and poetical pictures to Mr. 
Monkhouse’s Christ on the Hiil. 

Next, one might name the first volume 
of the Charlemagne Series, Huon of 
Bordeaux, for both Mr. Steele’s and 
Mr. Mason’s part in it. The text is altered 
as little as possible from Berners’s version 
of the delightful old chronicle, in which 
the hero’s struggle against the injustice of 
Charlemagne is made rather more equal 
by the friendly help of the King of the 


Fairies. The conception of Oberon is 
highly original: his father was Julius 
Cesar: hence his sense of military 


discipline, his interest in mundane affairs, 
and his gloom when he foresees the 
future—uncheerful sight to a seer with 
human affections. It is a wrong-headed, 
though generous Charlemagne we are 
shown, perhaps with artistic partiality for 


his would-be loyal vassal Huon; but the 
villains and heroes, giants and fairies 


make a very good story of the wandering 
kind that has no climax and no descent to 
dullness. 

Mr. Quiller Couch and other compilers 
are less determinedly national. ‘‘Q” has 
drawn from French and German, from 
Irish, Polish, and Scandinavian lore. He 
is graceful, as usual, and vigorous too— 
a born writer for children: whether an 
inventor for them he has yet to show. His 
choice is clever and wholesome, with per- 
haps one exception, ‘‘ Heart of Hare.” Is 
pity for cowardice a practicable sentiment 
to instil into children ? But ‘‘ Hatt under 
the Hill” is a triumph. 

The Silver Fairy Book—like “ Q’s” col- 
lection, illustrated by Mr. Millar with his 
fine spider-like lines—is very cosmopolitan 
too. It attracts the curiosity of elders by 
opening with a tale by Sarah Bernhardt. 
Madame Bernhardt brings stage effects 
into her Christmas story, a grandiose stage 
morality, and a suggestion of limelight. 
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But it is at least an amusing prelude to 
the others of finer literary quality, taken 
from such writers as Hegesippe Moreau, 
and Madame de Girardin, and from anony- 
mous folk-tales. 

Mr. Howard Pyle’s Twzlight Land may 
be described as compéte of fairy-land. 
Every type of person, good and bad, that 
has asserted his or her right to live in 
fairy tales, every metamorphosis that has 
received the sanction of ages, and is 
warranted to ‘‘ come off” in all climates, 
every misfortune and magic rescue that an 
orthodox princess, or vizier, or tailor, or 
youngest son can undergo, you find here, 
cleverly utilised by Mr. Pyle. In _ his 
manner of writing he is less guided by 
authority : it goes to a hop, skip, and jump 
measure, and is very blithe and lightsome. 
But his stories, after all, are only com- 
mentaries on his own delightful pictures ; 
and the collaboration is as successful as it 
always should be, and hardly ever is. 

The most delicate fancies of all are 
to be found in Mr. Rinders Old World 
Japan. It has been said “the Spirit of 
Japan is as the fragrance of the wild 
cherry-blossom in the dawn of the rising 
sun.” And there is nothing heavy here, 
nothing clumsy or sordid, but pure poetry, 
unharmed by literary arrangement. The 
tales of the star-lovers, of the Land of 
Youth, “‘ where the delicate bryony never 
loses its first-day freshness, the scarlet lily 
cannot fade,” and of the two brothers, 
Autumn and Spring, setting out for their 
wooing, are woven of stuff diaphanous and 
iridescent, such as no other folk-tales can 
boast of. The loveliest is that of ‘The 
Souls of the Children.” In the River of 
Souls they cry all day, and gather stones 
and heap them to make a Tower of Prayer 
for the mother they have left, a Tower for 
the father, and one for the brother and 


sister. At night the demons mock their 
efforts, and dash down the Towers of 
Prayer. Then Jizo the Never-Slumbering, 


‘with a great love in his eyes, comes and 
enfolds the little ones in his robe. To 
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the babes who cannot walk he stretches 
forth his shakujo. The children in Sai- 
no-kawara gather round him, and he 
speaks sweet words of comfort. He lifts 
them in his arms and caresses them, for 
Jizo is father and mother to the little ones 
who dwell in the Dry Bed of the River of 
Souls.” 

These are the best of the fairy books I 
have seen; and if worthy ones be left out in 
the cold, none can dispute the right of these 
to good places. With Mr. Lang’s Red 
True Story Book we are at least half-way 
back to the common world. There are 
brave tales in it, drawn from many lands 
and times, not forgetting our own days— 
for Mr. Rider Haggard writes of ‘‘ Wilson’s 
Last Fight” in Mashonaland—and the ages 
very long ago are reached in the Sagas, 
which are conveniently, and very rightly, 
counted among the true stories of the 
world. Older readers catch a glimpse of 
Mr. Lang himself occasionally, of his loves, 
his scorns, his prejudices, and his romance, 
and can guess how much he would rather 
have been a soldier in the Scots Guard in 
France, fighting on the Maid’s side against 
the cruel English in the fifteenth century, 
than in the Scots Guard of London, writing 
for the amusement of the tamer English 
of to-day. 

Among the books 


more particularly 


written for children, I notice Mrs. Ewing’s 


eharming verses, gathered from ‘ Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine,” and published now with 
the original pictures by Pletsch, Caldecott, 
and others. It may be an ungracious way 
of expressing gratitude to ask why this has 
not been done before. There is nothing 
better of the kind anywhere, if anything so 
good, except “A Child’s Garden”; and 
Mrs. Ewing’s humour more nearly hits a 
child’s mark. Then there is the Countess of 
Jersey’s Eric, which Miss Woodard has 
illustrated with a refinement befitting the 
text; and the ever unimpeachable Mrs. 
Molesworth gives us Zhe Carved Lions. 
But among such as, like the last, deal 
with children’s real life, and serve them as 
novels do their elders, the best seems to 
come from Australia. Miss Turner, the 
author of Zhe Family at Misrule, writes 
sympathetically, but not at all idealistically, 
of the quarrels and troubles and merry- 
makings of a large and varied brood in all 
stages of youth; and she promises to 
come nearer Miss Alcott than any other 
writer for young people we have among 
us. These address themselves specially 
to girls. As for boys, the inventive and 
resourceful Mr. Henty is not even yet 
crying out for more worlds to conquer. 
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Methodically and vigorously he is going 
through our old one, and finding still 
unused material. The Siege of Rhodes 
has provided him with material for a 
capital new story, A Knight of the White 
Cross, and out of the war with Tippoo 
Saib he has spun a rival to it, Zhe Tiger 
of Mysore. Young readers with a sense 
of humour must take kindly to Mr. 
Henderson’s Sea Farns for Boys, and 
chuckel at the bold romances of the 
sly old salt with his magnificent scorn 
for the credulous intellect of the land- 
lubber. 

The season has neither made nor 
marred any poetic reputation ; though one 
it must certainly have solidified, that of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose Poems, or such 
as his fastidious taste now sanctions, have 
been collected into one volume by Mr. 
Unwin. Like his Usheen and Neave he 
has ridden far ‘‘out from the human 
lands” ; but human wisdom is gathered in 
strange places, and his is sometimes 
humanly wise verse, haunted though he is 
by ‘‘numberless islands and many a 
Danaan Shore,” and all the more refresh- 
ing that it was not born on the earth’s 
level and in midday heat. The juxta- 
position of names is ever dangerous in 
criticism ; but I will risk here the inference 
that inwardly is not drawn by me, and say 
that, for detachment from the sordid world, 
and actual living in a world of beauty, 
combined with a fine sense of human 
pathos, there has been nothing at all like 
this since Keats. He has not yet outlived 
the mood in which was written “The 
Wanderings of Usheen ”"— 

O Usheen, mount by me and ride 
To shores by the wash of the tremulous tide, 


Where men have heaped no burial mounds, 
And the days pass by like a wayward tune. 


But his later, perhaps wiser, poetry is 
more mystic, more elusive. Catch what 
you can, however, of “The Rose of 
Battle, ” and you will be rewarded by 
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something that clings to your imagina- 
tion— 
Gather you 
Who have sought more than is in rain or dew, 
Or in the sun and moon, or in the earth, 
Or sighs amid the wandering, starry mirth, 
Or comes in laughter from the sea’s sad lips ; 
And wage God’s battle in the long grey ships. 
The sad, the lonely, the insatiable, 
To these Old Night shall all her mystery tell; 
God’s bell has claimed them by the little cry 
Of their sad hearts that may not live or die. 


To the illustrated edition of Hood’s 
Haunted House, Mr. Dobson writes one of 
his delightful prefaces, full of bibliographical 
lore and personal information about Hood 
in his ailing, dying, but spiritually unex- 
hausted days, when the poem was written. 
Mr. Railton’s architectural pictures of the 
deserted manor, broken-hinged gates, 
dreary hearths, and tangled gardens, are 
excellently suggestive. Where he has 
failed to visibly express— 


Across the sunbeams, with a sudden gloom, 
A ghostly shadow flitted— 


he was attempting the nearly impossible. 
The only picture ghost I ever saw worth a 
shudder was a Japanese one. 

Of encyclopedic books I have seen 
two well worth naming. One is Pouchet’s 
Universe. It is not a new book, but it has 


worn well and satisfied many a seeker after 
popular scientific knowledge. 


It is now 
brought up to date, and beautified by 
coloured plates—a prize for any boy with 
the observing habit or the collecting 
mania. The other is Zhe Story of the Sea, 
edited by ‘“‘ Q”—an accomplished yachts- 
man—with the assistance of Nelson’s best 
biographer, Professor Laughton, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, who always writes and 
speaks to the tune of “ Rule Britannia.” 
A handbook of naval history, a treasury of 
tales of shipwreck, bombardment, block- 
ades, smuggling, wrecking, and castaways, 
it must make many a boy’s heart stir, and 
stir in many the heart of a boy. 

And for fiction—well, fiction is always 
with us. But since all reference to it may 
not be omitted, running over the stories that 
have left any trace in one’s memory, one 
may come at last to something memorable. 
There was Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags, 
which everyone has read. There were 
two clever books by Mrs. Clifford and 
Miss Violet Hunt—A Flash of Summer and 
A Hard Woman—anda gloomy but power- 
ful story called /Josephine Crewe. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder’s Novel Series has had some 
excellent volumes, especially Zhe Coming 
of Theodora and The Grey Lady, the 
last by Mr. Seton Merriman, a very talented 
writer without, as yet, the knack of 
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“catching on.” Then Messrs. Ward, Lock 
are still scpebiedn, Henry Kingsley’ s 
Novels. We have a delicate talent among 
us working at fiction — Miss F. F. 
Montresor’s. The simplicity of Zhe One 
that Looked On can only hide its merits 
from superficial readers. Mr. Egerton 
Castle, that learned fencer, has written a 
fine romance, Zhe Light of Scarthey. 
I cannot end without reference to the 
one prominent novel of the season—or 
perhaps of the year—Mr. Hardy’s /ude the 
Obscure. A battle is sure to rage round it, 
and for controversy, defence, or attack, I 
have not left myself space. But one word 
about its undebatable ground. Jude’s 
aspiring muddled life knocks at your 
very soul for pity. His is as pathetic 
a story of childhood and youth struggling 
for an ideal as was ever put on paper. 
Jude on the roof of the Brown House, 
peering at the topaz points in the evening 
landscape, that were the spires and domes 
of Christminster; Jude among the shadows 
at Christminster, feeling with his fingers 
the contours of the mouldings and carvings 
of the doors he might not enter; and Jude 
dying alone, after a life awry—these, not 
the controversial portions, are the essentials 
of the humble scholar’s tragedy. 

It is not inappropriate to end a cursory 
survey of the season’s books with a 
mention of Mr. Roberts’s Book-Hunter in 
London, a collection of curious and con- 
venient information about book - worms, 
book-hunters, book-sellers, and book- 
stalls long ago and at the present day. 
Mr. Roberts records for our encourage- 
ment a recent “ find” in the New Cut—a 
book with the autograph of Drayton—for 
one penny. ‘The bibliography and bio- 
graphy leave plenty of room for gossip about 
the bargaining, cheating, heartburning, the 
evil passions, andthe self-sacrifice that make 
up the excitement of this fascinating and 
demoralising sport of hunting books. 


The ‘Baunied House. By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton. With an Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
Lawrence and Bullen. 


The Universe. By E. Pouchet. Blackie. 


The Story of the Sea. By “‘Q,” assisted by Professor J. K. 
Laughton, H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., etc. Cassell and Co. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. By 8. R. Crockett. Isbister. 
A Flash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Methuen. 
A Hard Woman. By Vivlet Hunt. Chapman. 
Josephine Crewe. By H.M. Boulton. Longmans. 

The Novel Series. Smith, Elder. 

The Novels of Henry Kingsley. Ward, Lock, and Bowden. 
The One that Looked On. By F. F. Montresor. Hutchinson. 
The Light of Scarthey. By Egerton Castle. Osgood. 
Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. Osgood. 


The Book-Hunter in London. Historical and other 
Studies of Collectors and Collecting. With numerous 
portraits and illustrations. By W. Roberts. Elliot Stock. 








AS CHALLONER WAS ABOUT TO RISE, CAPTAIN CRESSINGHAM STOOD OVER HIM AND RAISED 
HIS ARM, AND DEALT HIM A CRASHING BLOW WITH A BELAYING PIN. 


See “‘A Boating Party of Two.” 





